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FREINSURANCE, TOO, 
by performing an essential service 
to the insurance industry, makes its 


contribution to the public welfare. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 
dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 








GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 





CORPORATION CORPORATION 


Casualty - Fidelity - Surety Fire- Inland Marine 
Accident & Health Ocean Marine 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
Midwestern Department: 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 





South Carolina Insurance Company 


ORGANIZED 1910 


Operating Through 
GENERAL AGENTS 


Exclusively 
NOW REPRESENTED IN 40 STATES 








COLUMBIA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


PALMETTO BLDG, COLUMBIA, S. C 
11) JOHN ST, NEW YORK, N:.Y 
4 FENCHURCH AVE, LONDON 
39 AMALIEGADE COPENHAGEN 





BEST’S stock index 


LIFE INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


are our specialty 
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"ee 1953 ‘ ’ 00 1994¢-—— 
platy : : 30 Fire 90 30 Fire 90 
Inquiries invited & Cas. Stocks & Cas. Stocks 
January 31 ...... 198.6 209.5 214.0 207.1 
February 28 ..... 194.7 203.1 220.7 207.7 
; 192.8 200.8 220.7 214.0 
WALTER C. COREY C0. i 187.6 195.5 226.8 224.4 
parets- 187.8 194.9 237.2 231.8 
wee 182.1 191.7 243.3 232.0 
YUkon 6-2332 * Teletype SF 5 ‘ 188.2 196.6 260.0 245.2 
Russ Building, San Franci 1 August 31 185.9 185.2 257.2 236.9 
Baar ae September 30 . 188.9 185.4 258.1 256.6 
* October 31 . 195.5 194.9 240.2 251.6 
see November 30 .... 207.6 196.6 

Michigan 2837 * Teletype LA 108¢ December 3! .... 208.5 197.0 

Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 14 


The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor's daily stock price 
indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
The 90 stocks and the 30 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 








building cost index 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 
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Avg. Sept. Avg. Sept. 

1939-1954 1939 1954 
Boston 210 597 Minneapolis 202 561 
New York 219 629 Kansas City 209 558 
Buffalo 205 625 St. Louis 208 596 
Baltimore 198 597 Atlanta 186 649 
Philadelphia 196 591 Dallas 171 538 
Pittsburgh 219 583 New Orleans 194 609 
Cincinnati 209 576 Denver 195 527 
Cleveland 206 596 Seattle 196 590 
Chicago 205 557 San Francisco 183 539 
Indianapolis 206 607 Los Angeles 167 555 
Detroit 208 631 — 
Milwaukee 209 619 National Average 200 595 


This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not include 
building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler sys- 
tem, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no al- 
lowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel— 
and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
—_ buildings. Furnished through the courtesy of the American Ap- 
praisa 





mbia Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N. Y. 
TIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES 
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Entered as Second Class Matter April 19, 195! at Post Office at Publication Office, Colu 
Rensselaer, N. Y. Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: EXECU 
Insurance News $4 Per Year in the United States. Publication Date: 10th of Month. 








insurance stocks 
Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


1954 Range Oct. 
High Low 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 

Aetna Insurance Company 79% 
Agricultural Insurance Company 37 
American Automobile Insurance Company. 5414 
American Equitable Assurance Company.. 386% 
American Insurance Company 33% 
American Re-Insurance Company . 
American Surety Company 

Automobile Insurance Company 

Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company.. 
Boston Insurance Company 

Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Continental Casualty Company (f) 
Continental Insurance Company 
Employers Group Associates (ce) 
Employers Reinsurance Company 

Federal Insurance Company 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. (d) 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company. 
Fire Association of Phila. (mew) (a) 

Fire Association of Phila. (old) “4 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company (b) 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark 
General Reinsurance Corporation 

Glens Falls Insurance Company 

Globe & Republic Insurance Company 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company (e) . 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co... 
Home Insurance Company 

Insurance Company of North America .... 
Jersey Insurance Co. of New York 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ... 
Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. Company .. 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. 
National Casualty Company 

National Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Ins. Co. (new) (a) 
National Union Fire Insurance Co. (old) 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 

New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co 

New York Fire Insurance Company ... 
Northern Insurance Company (ec) 

North River Insurance Company 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hart. 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. 
Ohio Casualty Company 

Pacific Fire Insurance Company 

Pacific Indemnity Company (b) 

Peerless Casualty Company 

Phoenix Insurance Company 

Providence Washington Ins. Company 
Providence Washington Ins. Co., Pfd. .... 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York ... 
Republic Insurance Company 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Seaboard Surety Company 

Security Insurance Co. of N. H. 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ....... 
Standard Accident Insurance Company .. 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (c) 
U. S. Fire Insurance Companv 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 


LIFE COMPANIES 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 

Colonial Life Insurance Company 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Continental Assvrance Company (f) 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 

Gulf Life Insurance Comnany 

Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. (d) 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company .... 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company . 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 
National Life & Aecident Ins. Co. (e) 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
Travelers Insurance Company : 

U. S. Life Insurance Companv 

West Coast Life Insurance Company 


(a) After sale of new shares 

(b) Range adjusted for 20% stock dividend 
(c) Range adjusted for 10% stock dividend 
(a) Range adjusted for 33%% stock dividend 
(e) Range adjusted for 25% stock dividend 
(ft) Range adjusted for 2 for 1 stock split. 
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WHAT can guarantee 


accuracy ina 


Used Car Guide? 


Modern “electronic brains” —a staff of 
seasoned experts — “photographic” offset 
printing —the NADA Official Used Car 
Guide uses all of these to help insure accu- 
racy. But these can only guarantee accuracy 
after the necessary data is in the hands of 
the National Automobile Dealers Used Car 
Guide Company. 


Preliminary to editing and printing the 
book, the all-important factors in producing 
an accurate used car guide are: 

— A dependable source of information 

— Current reporting of the market 

— Reflection of market conditions in 
individual regions 


Each of these factors is present in the 
NADA Official Used Car Guide, for it is 
based on reports submitted by thousands 
of reliable businessmen every 10 days. These 
reports are grouped into six regional divi- 
sions, processed by “electronic brains,” and 
published — every 30 days—by the most 
modern printing process. 


You can always depend on the NADA 
Official Used Car Guide for that “guarantee 
of accuracy” so necessary to the successful 
conduct of your business. 


only $7 per year 
(quantity prices on request) 
—<—-—— Published by ————— 


Nationat Automosite Deaters 
Useo Car Guive Co. 


1026 17th STREET, N.W. © WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 








The Chicago Story 


,...A new program is giving The Windy City 


its lowest traffic death rate in history! 


w A group of local businessmen realized 
that accidents were not only taking 
high toll in lives and property, but that 
traffic strangulation itself was literally 
costing the city and its business millions 
of dollars each year. At a meeting in 
1950 with Chicago’s Mayor Martin J. 
Kennelly, they formed the Citizens Traf- 
fic Safety Board. 

Working closely with city and state 
officials, the Board lent powerful and suc- 
cessful support to a new and stronger 
driver’s license law, a modernized traffic 
system of one-way streets to reduce con- 
gestion, and better traffic law enforcement 
by the police and courts. 

To win public support, the Board used 
every medium from mobile loud speaker 
systems to radio, 


television, billboards 


and newspaper advertising and publicity. 

As a result, Chicago’s traffic death rate in 
the first six months of 1954, 1s the lowest in 
history. And the actual number of fatalities 
is the lowest of any year except 1943, despite 
70% more cars in the city. 

This is but one chapter in the success 
story being written by the community ap- 
proach to traffic problems. In other cities 
where businessmen have 


made. traffic 


safety their business too, results have 
proved that it will work everywhere. 
But the job has really just begun. Chi- 
cago and other progressive cities have 
shown what can be done. Now it’s up 
to all of us, and especially to the mem- 
bers of the insurance industry. By making 
traffic and traffic safety everyone's business 


—everyone will benefit. 
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EXCEPT WHEN IT COMES TO INSURANCE 





Rich man, poor man, Indian Chief—everybody’s playing the 
*‘do-it-yourself” game these days. 


But not even the most talented amateur can do it himself when 
it comes to insurance. 


Because insurance is a field for “‘professionals only.” That’s always 
been the heart of THE Home’s philosophy. And our new ad restates it in 
practical, down-to-earth terms—in language which has a special 
meaning for 20,000,000 families who make up the booming 
*‘do-it-yourself” market. 


The new Home booklet can be a real help to these hobby-happy homeowners. 
It’s a unique goodwill gatherer, too. And a wonderful opportunity to give 
sound, professional advice on insurance matters in a friendly atmosphere. 

Get this striking 18” x 24” 


four-color poster from your CSauurnnce Company 
HoMeE fieldman. Display it 


ae in af 2 ows Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
to identify yourself as “The 

Home Agent”—the man to see mares icra reas 
for a copy of the valuable The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
new Home booklet. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


“Tips to the Handyman-Hobbyist on 
HOW TO DO IT SAFELY” 


a handy-size 48-page illustrated booklet, 
covers such important topics as: 
© Getting the most out of power tools 
Getting the most out of hand tools 
About the blowtorch 
Operation woodworking 
Operation metalworking 
Using and abusing electricity 
16 more do-it-safely subjects for the homeowner 


Get your supply from your HOME fieldman. 








Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 


Hle showed me 


HOW TO DO IT... SAFELY / 


Do you have a hobby—or are you “handy around the house”’? 

Then you'll find an extra advantage in talking to your Home 

Insurance man. His interests are probably very much like 

your own and he may be able to give you some good d man-Hobbyist on 
suggestions. He certainly will be able to give you sound advice “Tips to the ree 4 There's a right 
on practical safety measures. He has built a career on the HOW TO DO " SAFELY ching, Toabenty 
services of protection and his expert opinion, backed by more and a wrong way to do almost ¢ 


a g. new 48-page booklet shows the right way, the sate 


hobby. For your copy. 
| | way to work on your home or Saeed = 
mire ns your local Home agent or broker, 


y xX. 
Home Insurance Company, Dept. 


yx Your HOMEtown Agent can serve you well—see him now! 


* THE HOME®* 


Casurance Wfretty 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE « AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of 


American homes and the homes of American industry, 








This ad will appear in full color, full page size in the following publications: 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS ¢ TIME e¢ SUCCESSFUL FARMING e¢ US. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
SATURDAY EVENING POST «© TOWN JOURNAL + NATION'S BUSINESS ¢ BUSINESS WEEK 








Reinsurance is a timely topic 


any day—but especially when 
a New Year is just ahead. 


Our Regional Office in your 
area is a time-saver and also 
a source of gratifying co-op- 
eration when your plans for 
next year are being studied. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
107 William Street 175 West Jackson 114 Sansome Street 1139 W. 6th Street 
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: 


**k With an average of between 80% and 85% of their 
total assets invested, insurance companies are very 
heavy investors in various forms of securities. Over-all 
their investment practices are guided by the “Prudent 
Man Rule” laid down nearly 125 years ago. Their indi- 
vidual preferences and practices, however, show marked 
variations ranging all the way from the defensive inves- 
tor who relies mainly on bonds to the more aggressive 
who has a greater proportion of common stocks in 
his portfolio. On page 15 is a generalized picture of 
Insurance Investments with some of the more interest- 
ing details highlighted. 


*%&*k The insurance industry may be likened to a jig-saw 
puzzle with each piece interlocking with every other. 
Considered in this manner there is no agency problem 
that is not a company problem and no company problem 
that is not an agency problem. When all the pieces of 
the American Agency System puzzle are fitted together 
a picture develops of Two Men, one an agent and the 
other a company man. How they can work together to 
meet competition is described on page 18. 


*kk While we still have a long ways to go in develop- 
ing the broadest possible coverage for insurance buyers, 
the various new dwelling coverages recently announced 
are a big step forward in that direction. Like progress 
in general, the introduction of these new forms has been 
accompanied by a certain amount of confusion. Some 
agents have complained because of the many new cov- 
erages it has been necessary to learn and sell. A view 
of The New Look in dwelling policies is on page 21. 


**x* The job of the insurance producer is not simply 
to sell the insurance package. He must know its con- 
tents, how to take it apart, add to and discard portions 
of it and be able to clearly explain the background and 
reasons why this should be done. He is technically a 
white collar man but his success depends in large 
measure on the hard effort he exerts. The Services of 
a Producer may, in fact, be summarized as never allow- 
ing himself to be in a position where his client can 
justifiably complain, “Why didn’t you sell me?” See 
page 25. 
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the editors corner 


*** Health insurance is a forward bastion in the con- 
tinuing war between those who hold that the highest 
welfare of mankind lies in man’s own freedom, initiative 
and responsibility and those who believe that man’s 
welfare must come from the state. It has been the sub- 
ject of some justifiable criticism and more which has 
been without cause and clear understanding. However 
the loss of the freedom of a man to order his insurance 
affairs as he himself sees fit, would be a long step to- 
ward the total loss of freedom and the submergence of 
man’s individuality. This Philosophy of Health Insur 
ance is expressed in the article on page 33. 


**& Every one knows the part the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters plays in the prevention of fire losses 
It would seem so familiar a subject as to almost be 
considered trite and unworthy of further mention. Yet 
we would venture a guess that even experienced insur 
ance men reading the run-down of National Board 
Activities will find one or more items which have 
momentarily slipped their minds. In addition the article 
on page 69 is an excellent factual piece to show persons 
outside the industry to bring forcibly to them some of 
the services insurance provides. 


**k* An employee who has been discovered in a defal- 
cation from his employer is generally shocked at his 
position and its implications to the future standing of 
himself and his family. He is usually an amateur crim- 
inal and sufficiently unnerved to the extent of being 
willing to agree to any amount his interrogators place 
upon the loss. His main objective is to have the ordeal 
over and done with. Under these circumstances the 
value of A Confession or Admission of Theft by an 
employee in support of a claim under a fidelity bond is 
debatable to say the least. See page 91. 


**kk Most liability policies afford insurance to persons 
other than the policyholder, usually designating such 
other person as “insured.” The courts in determining 
whether or not coverage exists are therefore faced with 
the question of Who is “The Insured?’ Since the 
greatest number of such incidents occur with respect to 
the automobile liability policy, the authors of the article 
on page 103 concern themselves with that policy while 
recognizing that the problem exists in lesser degree in 
almost all liability policies. Since the subject has many 
facets and does not lend itself to condensation, we are 
presenting it in two installments, the second to appear 
in the December issue. 
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ALABAMA \dmitted 
Anchor Casualty Co. . 
ARKANSAS \dmitted 


Liberty Ins. Co. of Texas 
State Automobile Ins. Assn 
CALIFORNIA Licensed 
Argonaut Underwriters Ins. Co 
\dmitted 
Universal Underwriters Ins. Co 


COLORADO 
Founders’ Ins. Co. ....... ; 
Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Co 


Admitted 


Mutual Fire and Automobile Ins. Co 


National Insurance Underwriters 
Retired 


National Mutual Ins. Co. 


company developments 


....9t. Paul, Minn. 


.Fort Worth, Texas 
.Des Moines, Iowa 


.San Francisco, Cal. 
.. Kansas City, Mo. 
...Los Angeles, Cal. 
......Springfield, Il. 
..Cedar Rapids, lowa 
.. St. Louis, Mo. 


eae Denver, Colo. 


Professional and Business Men’s Casualty Ins. Co., 


CONNECTICUT Admitted 


Lumbermen’s Underwriting Allianc: 


DELAWARE \dmitted 
Birmingham Fire Ins. Co 
aeaneport ins. Go. ...... 

GEORGIA Admitted 
Mount Joy Mutual Ins. Co 

INDIANA Admitted 


Birmingham Fire Ins. Co 
Cambridge Mutual Fire Ins. Co 
Cimarron Ins. Co., Inc. ... 
Merrimack Mutual Fire Ins. Co 


KANSAS Admitted 
American Mercury Ins. Co 
Market Mens Mutual Ins. C 

Examined 

Western Casualty and Surety Co 
Western Fire Ins. Co. ... 

MAINE Admitted 


American Mercury Ins. Co. . 
Birmingham Fire Ins. Co. 


Examined 


Harpswell Mutual Fire Ins. Co 


Denver, Colo. 
... Kansas City, Mo. 


yes Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Peete Dallas, Texas 


..Elizabethtown, Pa. 


... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
.... Andover, Mass. 
Re Cimarron, Kan. 
.....Andover, Mass. 


. Washington, D. C. 
....Milwaukee, Wis. 


...-Fort Scott, Kan. 
....Fort Scott, Kan. 


.... Washington, D. C. 
gcnten Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Harpswell Center, Me. 


New Portland Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ..... North Anson, Me. 


Wilton Mutual Fire Ins. Co 


MARYLAND Admitted 
Scones tee: Go. os sve sc 
General Ins. Corp. ....... 
MICHIGAN Admitted 


American Mercury Ins. Co 


MINNESOTA Admitted 
ESS OSE © ee 
Birmingham Fire Ins. Co 
Union Ins. Co. (Mutual) 

MONTANA \dmitted 
Firemen’s Mutual Ins. Co. 

Health Service Incorporated 

NEVADA 
New Rotterdam Ins. Co 


Admitted 


Examined 
United Mutual Fire Ins. Co 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
emg Ins. Co. of N. Y 
nion Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


NEW JERSEY \dmitted 


General Ins. Co. of Trieste and Venice 


Merged 
Universal Indemnity Ins. Co. 
NEW MEXICO Admitted 
Alliance Mutual Casualty Co 
American Credit Indemnity Co 
Atlantic Mutual Fire Ins. Co. . 
General Ins. Corp. ........ 
Grangers Mutual Ins. Co. 
Houston-American Ins. Co. ... 
Inter-State Assurance Co. 


National Union Indemnity Co 
12 


i doatcar eh pete Dryden, Me. 


Soke Greenville, S. C. 


... Fort Worth, Texas 


.. Washington, D. C. 


.....Los Angeles, Cal. 
\ cite aes Pittsburgh, Pa. 
eer, Lincoln, Neb. 


......Providence, R. I. 
ossecee-Crnea@o, Til. 


Rotterdam, The Netherlands 


....Las Vegas, Nev. 


Mae A: New York, N. Y. 


aren. Montpelier, Vt. 


Leh Santee Rome, Italy 
...New York, N. Y. 


Joe McPherson, Kan. 


prein .New York, N. Y. 


a biveeinae Savannah, Ga. 
...Fort Worth, Texas 
eet Middletown, Ind. 


es Raden Houston, Texas 
......Des Moines, Iowa 
Mutual Boiler and Machinery Ins. Co. 


ian Se Boston, Mass. 


ieee Pittsburgh, Pa. 


reene Fite tae. "Go oi ees Ce ci BR New York, N. Y. 


Protection Bretual Ins. Co... ...c55. - 565020000 ens Chicago, II. 
Pipes simone 3ms. Co. 5 ipa s« ce on0o5e see Miami, Fla. 
SOGUSCINONNT SOR, ROG. 5 are sv so SE © 00% Rone vem Dallas, Texas 
Worcester Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Worcester, Mass. 
NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Jamestown Mutual Ins. Co. .............. Jamestown, N. Y. 
OHIO \dmitted 
maura eameny CO. Sivas. Eves ees 0cse Montpelier, Vt. 
M-camury Gms. Co. ... Ruck. iseeuh. <0 Los Angeles, Cal. 
PENNSYLVANIA \dmitted 
jJefierson Ins. Co, of N; Vie < cxane. ocd New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
Abington Mutual Fire Assn. ........... Clarks Summit, Pa. 
Adams County Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........ Gettysburg, Pa. 
Chanceford Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Red Lion, Pa. 
Codorus and Manheim Mutual Protection Ins. Co... York, Pa. 
Freystown Mutual Fire Ins. Co. <6 ...6.00...00000. York, Pa. 
Goodville Mutual Casualty Co. .............. Goodville, Pa. 
Grange Mutual Fite ItgU6. a sis. s cages sive aces Troy, Pa. 
Hartley Mutual Fire Ins. Go... sale « odecc nc cs sce York, Pa. 


Huntingdon County Grange Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 


Huntingdon, Pa. 
Lykens Valley Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ......Elizabethville, Pa. 
Paradise Sidtuel Ts: Go. ko ccccecncscescisconcs Hanover, Pa. 
Stewartstown Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ...... Stewartstown, Pa. 
Western Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ................02. York, Pa. 

Suspended 

Bunker (Hill Mutual Ins. Co... ... ....0.0.0%: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Valley Forge Mutual Ins. Co. ............ Philadelphia, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND Admitted 
saeco sme. Co, Or AMIOFNS . 6 co. died ee ete Seattle, Wash. 


SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
PCMONINRE RIES Ss o.5 45.0 ose eeccesuecet Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Ind. Co. ......Cincinnati, Ohio 
Examined 
National Fidelity Ins. Co. .............. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Southeastern Fire Ins. Co. ................ Greenville, S. C. 
TENNESSEE Admitted 
peeeree 18 COs is ccwrns caiew ben cede eeeoes Indianapolis, Ind. 
TEXAS Admitted 
WIRING OOS 8 ks oe oe ates has ee New York, N. Y. 
UTAH Admitted 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. ................ Le Roy, Ohio 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. ................ Le Roy, Ohio 
VERMONT Admitted 
Manchester Ins. Gorp. -..ic5< fo00es oad Manchester, N. H. 
VIRGINIA Admitted 
TOMAGOEE AEG. eden eens Orcke sere Dallas, Texas 
WASHINGTON Admitted 
Massachusetts Casualty Ins. Co. .............. Boston, Mass. 
WISCONSIN Admitted 
Dialer ies Go. OE Xs okccins saewen New York, N. Y. 
Mutual Creamery Ins. Co. .............. Cottonwood, Minn. 
CPPNINNG BEB) OG. cciviosn Hoan eae cee ee Los Angeles, Cal. 
WHPEBU SESS Ge 5.5555 k cecd eee koeeaeeu ee New York, N. Y. 


Withdrew 


Ocean: Marine Ins. Go. LO. 36. ccs kes asics ..London, Eng. 


WYOMING Admitted 
Peers: 8th. (GOs ks kicks cect sowee re Los Angeles, Cal. 
HAWAII Admitted 
Michigan Mutual Liability Co. .............. Detroit, Mich. 
DOMINION OF CANADA 
Admitted 
North Pacific Ins. Co., Ltd. .......... Victoria, Hong Kong 
ONTARIO Admitted 
World Auxiliary Ins. Corp., Ltd. ............. London, Eng. 


conventions ahead 


NOVEMBER 


Kentucky Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville. 


29-Dec. | Southeastern Underwriters Ass'n, semi-annual, Carolina 
Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C. 

29-Dec. 3 National Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners, midwinter meeting, 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. 
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. PLANS 








THAT WORK 
FOR _ YOU 


The American Family Protection Plan and The American Businessman’s Protection Plan 





are both designed to help you .. . to help you sell more profitable accounts. 
Both of these plans are powerful sales tools for searching out the undeveloped 
premium income which is available to you. They present a sound program of 
protection to your customers and prospects in terms they easily understand. 


~ — 
Get all the facts on the American Family Protection Plan and (o> FZ 


\ 
American Businessman’s Protection Plam by sending in \\ 


\\ =f) < 
the coupon below . . . no obligation, of course. Yr x } fl 


y AWD LIABILITY yasuURANCtE 


1s ? 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP Public Relations Dept. B-11 
15 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 


I would like to know more about the Plans that will work for me. . 
() The American Family Protection Plan 


The American Businessman’s Protection Plan 


Newark 1, New Jersey Name 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. - BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. © Coiipany 


Address_ 





City. Lone 











A SEAL IS 





A SMALL THING 


B U I e ee its real importance is more than just a means of 


quick identification. Over a period of years, it becomes 
a symbol of the reputation of a company’s 
management and the quality of its services. The 
Chubb & Son seal is your assurance of 

facilities that have been “Serving the Leaders”’ in all 
fields for more than 50 years. 


a . 








) CHUB B & SON 9 Underwriters 


z= . 90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
2 Bs 


Managers 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY (into which has been merged the United States Guarantee Company) 


VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY e¢ THE SEA INSURANCE CO., LTD. ¢ LONDON ASSURANCE (MARINE DEPT.) 


MARINE INSURANCE CO,, LTD. ¢ ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 





Qcean and Inland Marine + Transportation + Fire and Automobile + Casualty + Surety + Fidelity 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 








INSURANCE 


HE primary function of an insurance company 

is the business of insurance. The investment 

function must necessarily be based on the vary- 
ing requirements of the company’s chief purpose in 
life. This imposes certain basic limitations on invest- 
ment objectives and introduces factors other than a 
mere appraisal of the general economic and investment 
outlook. 

In compiling our annual aggregates of the fire and 
casualty field for 1953 we tabulated the basic figures 
of seven hundred sixteen stock companies, three hundred 
eighty-four mutual companies, sixty-seven reciprocals 
and twenty-one Lloyds. They reported assets of nearly 
$18 billion, the major portion of which was invested. 
Obviously such a decentralized industry does not 
conform to any single investment pattern and no single 
set of rules apply. Investment philosophies themselves 
differ widely and their application to varying situations 
create many dissimilarities. 


A Defensive Position 


One portion of the industry stresses what might be 
termed a defensive position through investing principally 
in bonds. The underlying philosophy is that enough 
risk and liability is assumed in the insurance business 
without extending risks into the investment field. Some 
of the strongest and most conservative underwriters in 
the field follow this course. Examples would be Federal 
Insurance, Hartford Fire, St. Paul Fire and Marine 
and Fireman’s Fund. This same investment pattern is 
also generally followed by companies that are not so 
strong and those with an unduly high or concentrated 
insurance risk as well as by some of the very small com- 
panies. 

Another segment of the industry follows a more 
aggressive investment policy, placing a major emphasis 
on equities. These companies seek the higher income 
return to reduce the squeeze on surplus from the rise 
in liabilities, and to enhance their dividend paying 
ability. Apparently they feel that the erosion of in- 
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flation on the value of fixed income securities is as 
great a threat to their financial strength as unprofitable 
insurance operations. Among the more prominent stock- 
minded companies are Insurance Company of North 
America, Continental Insurance, Fidelity Phenix, Great 
American, Home and Firemen’s of Newark. 


Certain Guiding Principles 


Despite the many individual differences, there are 
certain underlying guiding principles of insurance in- 
vestment which may be reasonably accurately defined. 
In fact it is possible to demonstrate the working of 
these principles in the aggregate and over a period of 
years, always keeping in mind that the averages are 
derived from the sum total of many individual differ- 
ences. 

Conditions in security markets and changes in tax 
laws also have a direct bearing on insurance company 
portfolios. At the end of 1931, for example, the bond 
portfolios of stock fire and casualty companies con- 
tained government bonds totaling only $295 million 
(7.7%) as against $434 billion (34.5%) at the end of 
1953. In contrast the relative importance of railroad 
bonds dropped from 12.2% to 1.0%, public utility from 
9.2% to 1.3% and industrial from 4.9% to 1.9%. 

U. S. Government bonds have not only been in much 
greater supply in recent years but the spread in yield 
between government and other fully taxed bonds has 
been too small to make the corporate issues attractive. 
Moreover many more tax free state, county and mu- 
nicipal issues are available and they have increased in 
insurance company portfolios in the same period from 
$320 million (8.3%) to $1.9 billion (14.0%). This 
is entirely understandable when we recall that the tax 
rate was 15% in the late twenties and 18% in the thirties 
whereas today it is 52%. This knocks the effective 
yield on a 34%4% bond down to only 1.68% after taxes. 
During 1953 many companies invested most of their 
available new funds in tax exempts and presumably are 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ADMITTED ASSETS STOCK COMPANIES 


3onds 
Government 
State, etc. 
Railroad 
Public Utility 
Miscellaneous 
TOTAL BONDS 


12/31/1938 

$ 882,195 22.2% 
219,264 5.5 
221,708 5.6 
194,897 49 
118,368 3.0 

636,432 412% 


Stocks: 
Railroad 
Public Utility 
3ank 
Insurance 
Miscellaneous 


TOTAL STOCKS 


127,125 


NAwMon ures 
OH opaiv 
zx SR 


worn 


Real Estate & Mtges. 


wm 
rh 
Sx 


Cash 


SS 
Ss 


Premium Balances 


rn © 
wo W 


3 


Other Assets 


_ 
| 
Rs 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 3,976,018 


$1,976,045 38.4% 
206,804 , 


$2,495,844 


Ds 


587,368 


$ 296,859 


5,140,706 


12/31/1943 12/31/1948 
$3,631,846 43.8% 
411,631 5.0 
118,399 1.4 

82,589 1.0 
78,086 0.9 
$4,322,551 52.1% 


/ 


12/31/1953 
$4,750,510 34.5% 
1,923,108 14.0 
139,228 1, 
181,254 1. 

263,915 1. 
$7,258,015 52.7% 


162,534 
99/847 
50,614 


98,084 
215,351 
109,541 
463,544 
700,848 


$ 113,498 
305,602 
147,127 
586,005 

1,104,330 
$2,256,562 


145,522 $ 
556,036 


824,175 t 
277,080 i 
940,159 : 
1,880,321 
$4,058,992 


$ 242,000 
$1,087,165 
$ 855,763 
$ 269,470 


$13,771,516 


$ 137,257 re: 
0 
9 


13.7 
29.5% 


1.8% 
7.9% 
6.2% 
1.9% 


142,377 1.79 
$ 857,005 
$ 572,988 
$ 136,793 


10.3% 
6.9% 


1.7% 


59,077 


$8,288,276 





INSURANCE INVESTMENTS—Continued 


continuing the practice this year because the outlook 
for statutory underwriting profits has an influence in 
determining the proper proportions of taxable versus 
tax-exempt bonds in the portfolios. Another significant 
trend to note is that while total stocks owned increased 
to more than $4 billion in 1953, their relative importance 
shrank from 36.9% of assets in 1938 to 29.5% in 1953. 

That is the record. Why, during the greatest infla- 
tionary period the country has ever experienced, were 
the relative holdings of stocks reduced? With invest- 
ment theory and practice favoring common stocks as 
a hedge against inflation, why did the insurance com- 
panies, as a group, increase their cash and government 
bonds to record levels? 


Trustees of Unearned Premiums 


For the answer we go back to our original premise— 
the primary function of an insurance company is the 
business of insurance and the investment function must 
necessarily be patterned after its basic requirements. 


REINSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


incorporated 


OTIS CLARK, 


president 


Complete Facilities in the 
Domestic and London Markets 


256 Montgomery St. - San Francisco 4 


1122 Wilshire Blvd. - Los Angeles 17 


This cannot be emphasized too strongly. For example, 
a substantial portion of the funds in possession of fire 
and casualty insurance companies are held solely because 
the companies transact an insurance business. They 
come into existence, first, because insurance protec- 
tion is paid for in advance and companies find them- 
selves in the position of trustees of substantial unearned 
premiums for insurance running into the future. They 
arise, secondly, from funds held in loss reserves to cover 
claims in course of investigation and settlement, losses 
incurred but not reported and claims payable by con- 
tract over a period of time. 


As funds accumulate from premium receipts the 
investment officer must know not only how rapidly 
they may be expected to be disbursed and the maximum 
shock loss that the company might be called upon to 
pay, but how much unearned premiums and loss re- 
serves may advance. In the past fifteen years stock 
company liabilities have jumped from $2 billion to 
$8% billion, more than a four-fold increase. Policy- 
holders’ surplus did not keep pace, rising from about 
$2 billion to just over $5 billion. This is one important 
key to the over-all picture. 


As premium volume and resulting liabilities in- 
creased, most insurance companies strove to cover the 
increase with money rate bonds and cash. This they 
did, virtually dollar for dollar. Cash and bonds in 1938 
were equal to total liabilities and bonds alone were 
84% of all liabilities—almost exactly the ratios that 
prevail today. Should we include premium balances 
with cash and bonds, the coverage of liabilities by liquid 
assets subject to a minimum of market fluctuations 
would be somewhat higher. 


If the margin of policyholders’ surplus is small in 
relation to the insurance liabilities and the insurance 
risk, it stands to reason that such funds should not be 
subjected to any great degree of risk of market fluctua- 
tion. If on the other hand, total surplus funds are more 
than ample to cover any possible insurance risk they 
may be invested far more freely and a much greater 
degree of market risk accepted. 
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Since 1934 yields on stocks have been consistently 
higher than the yields on bonds. Because of the pro- 
vision of the current tax laws this matter of yield has 
been magnified. Only 15% of the dividends received 
are subject to the full corporate federal income tax 
rate. Thus the effective tax rate on dividends is 7.8% 
as contrasted to 52% on interest received on U. S. 
Government and corporate bonds. The after tax in- 
come on high grade preferred issues runs about 2% 
times the after tax return on high grade bonds, while 
common stocks often yield four to five times the after 
tax income that may be obtained from U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds of average maturity. 


Also important is the long term growth inherent in 
well-selected equities. During the past several years 
the increase in value of many high grade common stocks 
has paralleled the rise in insurance company liabilities. 
Because of market appreciation of their common stock 
portfolios many fire and casualty companies have main- 
tained their capacity to write additional business with- 
out resorting to the raising of new funds. Higher 
dividends on stockholdings have helped increase net 
investment income which in turn has permitted increased 
dividend payments to insurance company stockholders 
and policyholders. 


Insurance companies’ bond portfolios are beyond 
question as to investment quality, being heavily loaded 
with U. S. Government and high rated issues. With 
many of them short term the yield is low. They may 
be said to represent maximum security with only a 
money market risk. That this can be serious was amply 
illustrated when U. S. Victory 2%4’s declined 15%, 
from a 1946 high of 106 to a low of 90 in June, 1953. 


Big Board Common Stocks Best 


Shares Values 
held 12/31/53 
(thousands ) (millions) 


498 
806 
618 
890 
970 
1202 
829 


Inv. 
Other Trust 
Rank** Rank*** 


$77.7 12 
? 


70.7 
66.4 


Rank* 


. Am. Tel. & Tel. 

. General Electric 

du Pont 

Union Carbide 

Texas Co. 

. Gulf Oil 

. Westinghouse Elec. 

General Motors 

. Std. Oil Calif. 
IBM 


. Am. Gas & Elec. 

. Socony Vacuum 

. Amerada 

. Sears, Roebuck 

. Dow Chemical 

. Phillips Petroleum 

. Std. Oil N. J 

. Comm. Edison 

. Union Pacific R. R. 

. Allied Chemical 

. Std. Oil Indiana 

. Continental Oil 

. Consumers Power 637 
. American Can 631 
. Eastman Kodak 527 
. Monsanto Chemical 294 


SOPNAWA WN 
‘ — 


: he 


* Source: United Statistical Associates, Inc., “Corporate 
Holdings of Insurance Companies 1954.” 


** Source: Harold Clayton of Hemphill, Noyes & Co. list- 
ing holdings of 46 large colleges, Rockefeller 
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33. Cl. Elec. 


38. Cinn. Gas & Elec. 
39. Johns Manville 


FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER CENTURY 


* 
FRANK BURNS 
< 


STUART BUILDING + SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


However, for statement purposes insurance companies 
carry bonds at amortized values. 

Insurance companies generally concentrate their pre- 
ferred stock investments in better-than-average stocks 
with most of them in the category of money-rate issues. 
Market values tend to follow the trend of the bond 
market rather than that of the stock market. However, 
a change in interest rates which would move a 4%, 
$100-par preferred stock to a 5% basis would be trans- 
lated into a twenty point decline in market value. 


Common Stocks 


The maximum market exposure of course is with 
common stocks. The worst decline in history was 
1929-1932 when the Dow Jones Industrial Stock 


(Continued on page |!00) 


Liked By Insurance Companies 


Shares Values 
held 12/31/53 
(thousands ) (millions) 


254 
613 
409 
356 


Inv. 
Other Trust 
Rank** Rank*** 


23.9 22 17 
23.7 20 24 
23.0 13 4 
22.9 18 16 
22.9 19 18 
22.2 31 29 
21.4 

21.3 45 

20.6 28 

19.9 46 

19.0 32 

18.9 

18.3 44 

18.3 . 

18.2 _ 

18.1 

17.9 

17.7 

17.0 

16.8 

16.6 

16.0 

15.7 


15.6 


Rank* 


7. Atchison, Topeka 
8. National Lead 
. Int. Paper 
30. Kennecott Copper 
. Shell Oil 
. Texas Utilities 


Illum. 
34. Penney, J. C. 
. United Gas Corp. 
. Pacific Gas & Elec. 
. Niagara Mohawk 


. Natl. Steel 
. Am. Cyanamid 
2. Houston Ltg. 
3. So. Calif. Edison 
. Virginia Elec. 
5. Ohio Edison 
. Phila. Electric 
. Middle So. Util. 
. Goodrich 
. Public Serv. Ind. 
. Pgh. Plate Glass 


613 
208 
430 
288 


$1484.3 
Foundation, Carnegie Corporation, over 1000 


insurance companies and over 200 investment 
trusts. 


Total 


*** Source: Vickers Bros., “Guide to Investment 


ers Trust 
Portfolios, Spring Issue 1954.” 
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N MY judgment, there is no 

agency problem that is not a com- 

pany problem; there is no com- 
pany problem that is not an agency 
problem. Today the direct writers 
of insurance are challenging our 
method of merchandising our prod- 
uct. They are not singling out pro- 
ducers for their attack—neither are 
they directing their economic assault 
upon companies alone. They are 
attacking the very system itself and 
companies and agents must respond 
jointly. 


A Local Basis 


Originally, the companies them- 
selves were organized and began 


business on a local basis. Most of 
them dealt directly with their policy- 
holders. The management and the 
personnel of these companies were 
drawn from the local community. 
As the people of this country began 
pushing the frontiers back in every 
direction, it became obvious that 
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local companies could not move with 
the pioneers—nor could other com- 
panies be set up in every town, 
village and hamlet that sprang up 
across America. And here is where 
our worthy predecessors showed 
their wisdom; they realized even 
then that the intrinsic emergency 
nature of insurance demands the 
“local touch”—a man on the spot, 
not only to sell protection but to 
service accounts and to help when 
loss occurs. Thus the first agents 
were appointed and the American 
Agency System gradually took root 
in every section of the country 
where today it flowers. From the 
very first there seemed to be a real- 
ization that in the insurance business 
national success rests on _ local 
efficiency. 

This is as true today as it was in 
the beginning. And now every one 
of us has the opportunity to evidence 
the depth of his conviction of the 
merit of our system by taking up 
arms in the struggle with direct 


BRUNO C. VITT 
President of 
The American Insurance Company 


writers. Let me make it clear that I 
am not advocating “defensive meas- 
ures.” People who talk in those 
terms have already taken the first 
step on the inevitable road to defeat. 
History proves this. The Chinese 
built a great wall around their coun- 
try but barbarians found a way to 
breach it and to conquer China. In 
more recent times the Maginot Line 
proved a pitiful defense in Hitler’s 
path. We cannot respond to chal- 
lenge by building a wall around our- 
selves or by digging holes to huddle 
in. We must take hold of the weap- 
(Continued on page 20) 
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How come? A letter from Ag-Empire? 


It isn’t every day you get a letter from Ag-Empire. 
It may not be every week, either! We've always 
held that when you want our advice, you'll ask 
for it. So we hardly ever write... unless we're 
written to. Agents like this... they tell us it’s a 
relief not to get hit with a home office “commu- 
nique” every time they open their mail. As one 
agent puts it, “Ag-Empire doesn’t ‘letter’ you to 


death.” 


lifty per cent of all Ag agents point to 15 vears or more with us! 


of Wetertenre Ei A Detetonre 8 


via! Gh Tuna 


Like to learn more about 
the Ag-Empire way? 
Simply fill in and mail 


this coupon today. 


Agricultural Insurance Co. 
Dept. 22 
Watertown, N.Y. 


Have vour fieldman stop by to tell me more 
about Ag-Empire. 
Ageney 


My name... 


Address... . 








Two Men—from page 18 


ons we have, seize the initiative and 
resolve that victory not stalemate is 
our aim! 

The most important steps in this 
contest are to learn the nature of the 
enemy and to assay our own strength 
and weakness before joining battle. 
As to the nature of the enemy, two 
short sentences will suffice: 

1. He is underselling us. 
2. He is selling protection minus the 
agent. 


Protection Plus 


We are selling protection plus the 
agent. Simple deduction tells us then 
that what he lacks and what we have 
is indeed a source of strength. Let 
us therefore first take a good look at 
the agent before we swing the spot- 
light around to the company side of 
the picture. 

Who and What is the local insur- 
ance agent ? 


He is a community insurance man 
who can visit the average family as 
a friend, who probably grew up with 
them. He can visit the manager of 
the local mill, bank or machine shop 
on the same terms. His purpose in 
visiting a family is to show them 
how to keep going economically in 
case of loss so that children perhaps 
can go to college as planned and life 
in general will continue as before. 
Since a business is nothing more 
than a lot of families with pooled 
interests, his purpose in visiting man- 
agement is to show them how to pro- 
tect assets so that people will still 
have jobs and income after a loss and 
a town will continue to have the 
benefit of production and spending. 
An agent makes these visits with a 
backlog of friendship and confi- 
dence. If competence and service 
are also present, he is a tough man to 
beat. 

The stock company agent is a com- 








issues. 


FIRST 


New Yorx 


PHILADELPHIA 


Canapian anv Foreicn Bonps 


Underwriter 





Know-how in Insurance 
Company Financing 


The financing of insurance companies, because of their un- 
usual financial structure, requires a thorough knowledge of 
theindustry,a knowledge acquired only withlongexperience. 

Tue First Boston Corporation, for many years closely 
associated with the market for insurance company stocks, 
has that knowledge. Over the years it has handled the 
financing of numerous fire and casualty insurance companies 
and has maintained continuing primary markets in many 


Officials of insurance companies contemplating financing 
programs are invited to consult with us. 


BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


Boston 
CLEVELAND 


Unirep STATES GovERNMENT SECURITIES 
InpustTrRiAL, Pusiic Utitity anp Rartroap Bonps anpD Stocks 
BANK AND InsurANcE Company Stocks 


Distributor . 


CHICAGO 
San FRANCISCO 


PITTSBURGH 


StaTE AND MunicipaL Bonps 
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munity insurance man with a full 
line of wares—every type of pro- 
tection to meet any conceivable need. 
And he can prescribe for individual 
situations. 

He is a community insurance man 
who immediately knows about eco- 
nomic changes whether in families or 
in factories. He can act at once on 
the necessary adjustments in protec- 
tion programs. 

Such an agent has a professional 
reputation which he lays on the line 
with every transaction, and he is 
available, not only before, but after 
every sale . . . not only before, but 
after every loss. 


Personal Contact 


All of these potential strong points 
have one thing in common: they are 
based on continuing personal con- 
tact. That is the one thing lacking 
in the arsenal of the enemy. If 
we neglect this advantage, we are 
fighting on his ground and thereby 
courting certain defeat. Let us al- 
ways remember that no one can get 
between a local agent and his cus- 
tomer if he sticks close enough to 
him in person—not by mail or phone 
alone. 

And now let us take a close, hard 
look at the companies. They too 
have their codes of ethics—not for- 
malized but in terms of practical 
working standards. Their manage- 
ments are guided by principles 
which may be briefly stated: 


1. To manage with the firm resolve 
to maintain a fair balance of right 
among stockholders, employees, 
agents and policyholders. 

2. Never to relax underwriting 
standards and other operating princi- 
ples in order to achieve illusory 
gains. 

3. Never to endanger stockholders’ 
rights by permitting excessive ex- 
pense. 

4. Never to embark upon a course 
of expediency for temporary rea- 
sons; likewise never to be stand- 
patters for the mere sake of con- 
sistency. 

Through their bureaus and boards, 
companies have been a bulwark in 
stabilizing our business and holding 
in check those destructive forces 
which would have reduced our affairs 
to chaos. The company organiza- 


(Continued on page !11) 
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E STILL have a long 
ways to go in developing 
the broadest possible cov- 
erage for insurance buyers, however 
the new dwelling coverages recently 
announced are a big step forward in 
that direction. We are entering an 
entirely new era in dwelling cover- 
ages and it is very timely that we do 
so. I think there are four principal 
reasons for this. First, the multiple 
line laws that were adopted a few 
years ago make it possible for insur- 
ance companies to write broader cov- 
erages. This change sets the stage. 
Secondly, we have completed sev- 
eral years of highly satisfactory loss 
experience on fire insurance and fire 
rate reductions are coming along 
fast to reflect this good experience. 
Is this not therefore, an ideal time 
to broaden our coverages and give 
our customers better protection and 
at the same time keep up our pre- 
mium volume? Thirdly, we are now 
in a highly competitive period in the 
insurance business, with loss experi- 
ence good and premium dwindling 
because of rate reductions, all com- 
panies are scrambling to keep up 
their volume. Broader coverage is 
something new to talk about, a way 
to interest insurance buyers. And 
finally, the insurance business has 
always been conscious of its obliga- 
tion to furnish as broad protection 
as possible for the cost that the buyer 
can afford to pay. 
We are fortunate that the insur- 
ance business is awake to its oppor- 
tunities and is taking its part in the 
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F. F. ALEXANDER 
Vice President 
Liberty Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


overall business picture. There have 
been periods when the insurance 
business was in the doldrums—was 
not progressive—was in a rut. The 
fire insurance business particularly 
has been subjected to criticism in the 
past for being bureaucratic and un- 
progressive. Such is not the case to- 
day, for the fire insurance industry 
is leading the way in the develop- 
ment of many new coverages. 


Producers’ Opinions 


The one bad thing about progress 
is that it is generally accompanied by 
confusion until things settle down. 
The reaction of producers to the new 
dwelling policies ranges from loud 
complaint because of the many new 
coverages to learn and sell, to en- 
thusiastic approval. Following are 
opinions from some insurance pro- 
ducers about the state of affairs in 
the dwelling coverage field. One has 
said, “It is my intention to proceed 
with caution. From a competitive 
standpoint, I cannot afford to sit 
back and wait. On the other hand, 
I hope not to be placed in the posi- 
tion of having sold this month, mer- 
chandise that proves to be obsolete 
next month.” Another stated, “The 
public is not yet confused by the in- 
dustry’s diversity, but we are. We 
seem to have made disorderly prog- 
ress rapidly.” And a third is quoted, 


THE 
NEW 
LOOK 


“Chaos and confusion—it puts in- 
surance men in a daze.” Taking the 
other side, several pointed out that 
the new forms and policies create 
the opportunity to get bigger pre- 
miums. There was general enthusi- 
asm over the all risk form for dwell- 
ings. It is believed that many 
producers who are now luke-warm 
to these new coverages will eventu- 
ally support them as they become 
more familiar with the coverages. 

Let us take a look at these new 
dwelling coverages. 

One of the first forms available 
was the comprehensive dwelling en- 
dorsement developed by the mutual 
companies, and filed by the Trans- 
portation Insurance Rating Bureau. 
This form was launched in 1950 as 
an endorsement for attachment to a 
fire policy with extended coverage 
endorsement to give “All risk” cov- 
erage on single family, owner occu- 
pied dwellings. There were of 
course, stated exclusions. This form 
has been filed and approved in 
thirty-nine states. The surprising 
thing is that this form never really 
took hold. It provided good cover- 
age. Asa matter of fact, it is similar 
in coverage and rate to the all physi- 
cal loss form that is now being filed 
by rating bureaus throughout the 
country and which gives every in- 
dication of being highly popular. I 
guess there was just not the proper 
promotion behind it. This form is 
written on a $50 deductible basis and 
the annual rate is $.10 per hundred 
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The New Look—Continued 


except in California and several other 
Pacific Coast states where earth- 
quake is excluded and it is subject 
to a minimum additional premium 


charge of $25. 


A.E.C. Endorsement 


\ vear or two later, the fire rating 
bureaus in most states made avail- 
able the additional extended cover- 
age endorsement which is a ‘Named 
peril” coverage. This endorsement 
is available for attachment to dwell- 
ing fire policies with the extended 


coverage endorsement. It may also 
be used to cover contents. This en- 
dorsement broadens fire and ex- 
tended coverage policies to include 
direct loss caused by water damage, 
rupture or bursting of steam or hot 
water heating systems, vandalism, 
malicious mischief, vehicles owned 
or operated by the insured or by a 
tenant, glass breakage, ice, snow, 
freezing, landslide, fall of trees and 
collapse. This form has a $50 de- 
ductible and the usual annual rate 
is $.04 in addition to fire and ex- 
tended coverage. 

During this period, there were 
many independent forms being used 
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hy different companies in California. 
It is rather a simple thing for com- 
panies to write their own forms 
under the California law and many 
companies use California as a prov- 
ing ground. Some of these forms 
were on an “All risk’ basis; others 
on a “Named peril” basis. The rates 
and the deductibles varied widely. 
Considerable confusion — resulted 
from these many forms used in Cali- 
fornia with each company trying to 
prove their form was better than the 
other fellow’s. It would take a 
Philadelphia lawyer to analyze the 
exact coverage under all these forms 
and no less than a day to lay them 
all before a single prospect. Some 
companies were beginning to make 
independent filings of several of 
these forms in other states. 

In an effort to stabilize the con- 
fused dwelling coverage situation, 
the Inter-Regional Insurance Con- 
ference was organized early in 1954 
as an advisory organization for the 
stated purpose of coordinating the 
fire rating activities of state and re- 
gional fire rating bureaus and ad- 
visory organizations on a_ national 
basis. 

This organization promptly de- 


veloped two new forms known as the 


all physical loss form and the dwell- 
ing building (s) and contents— 
broad form and recommended these 
forms to fire insurance rating bu- 
reaus throughout the country for 
early adoption. In announcing these 
new forms, the IRIC said it felt the 
stabilization program was not only 
in the best interests of the fire insur- 
ance industry, both company and 
producer, but also in the public in- 
terest. 


All Physical Loss Form 


APL as the all physical loss form 
is known, is an “All risk” form 
available for attachment to a fire 
policy covering dwellings only (not 
contents). It is modeled closely 
along the lines of the special home- 
owners comprehensive form (SHO) 
that was developed several years ago 
by the Firemen’s Fund. It may be 
used only to cover dwelling risks oc- 
cupied exclusively for dwelling pur- 
poses by not more than four fam- 
ilies. It may not be used on seasonal 
or farm dwelling risks. Dwelling 
builders risks (other than seasonal 
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and farm) with privilege granted to 
complete, may be covered. 

The important exclusions are 
earthquake, surface and flood waters, 
waves, overflow, loss by termites or 
other insects, deterioration, smoke 
from agricultural or industrial op- 
erations, normal settling, damage to 
plumbing or heating systems caused 
by freezing while the building is un- 
occupied unless the assured shall 
have exercised due diligence with re- 
spect to maintaining heat or unless 
the systems have been drained and 
water shut off, and loss by con- 
tamination including loss by radio- 
active or fissionable materials. 


Extensions of Coverage 


There are several valuable exten- 
sions of coverage. Following are the 
more important ones: Trees, shrubs, 
plants and lawns are covered up to 
5% of the amount of insurance on 
the principal dwelling against fire 
and extended coverage perils, plus 
collapse, vandalism and damage by 
burglars, with a limit of $250 on any 
one tree, shrub or plant. The policy 
provides up to 10% of the insurance 
on the principal dwelling to cover 
rental value of any portion not oc- 
cupied by the insured and additional 
living expense with respect to the 
portion occupied by the insured, but 
not to exceed 10% in the aggregate. 

Known as “Broad form,” this is a 
“Named peril” form for attachment 
to fire policies covering private 
dwellings occupied by not more than 
four families and contents thereof. 
It is similar to a form tried out in 
California. Seasonal dwellings may 
he covered if properly described and 
proper form used. 

The coverage is essentially a com- 
bination of fire, extended coverage 
and additional extended coverage 
with certain additions and extensions 
plus an important extra coverage 
which provides protection against 
sudden and accidental injury to elec- 
trical appliances, devices, fixtures, 
and wiring, except television picture 
tubes, resulting from electrical cur- 
rents artificially generated. 

The extensions of coverage are 
practically the same as those in the 
all physical loss Form except that 
there is no provision for replacernent 
cost without deduction for deprecia- 
tion on buildings if the loss is over 
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$1,000 or 5% and if 80% insurance 
to full replacement value is not car- 
ried. There is an additional provi- 
sion which covers 10% of the con- 
tents item (except rowboats, canoes, 
animals, pets) belonging to the in- 
sured or any member of his family 
residing with the insured while else- 
where than on the described prem- 
ises anywhere in the U. S., Alaska 
or Canada. Permission is granted to 
release a third party from subroga- 
tion and to waive the policy condi- 
tion which suspends the insurance 
while the hazard is increased. 


The important exclusions are ap- 
proximately the same as those in the 
APL form. Backing up sewers and 
drains is especially excluded in some 
states and is not included as an in- 
sured peril in any state. A $50 de- 
ductible clause applies to water dam- 
age, explosion of appliances for heat- 
ing water, breakage of glass, freez- 
ing of plumbing, heating and air 
conditioning appliances, and to the 
coverage provided for accidental in- 
jury to electrical appliances, devices, 
fixtures, and wiring, resulting from 
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O BE realistic in a consider- 

ation of producer services, 

we should recognize that 
there are, roughly speaking, three 
groupings of producers. There are 
those very large producer organiza- 
tions which control accounts that 
develop a huge premium volume. 
They run into many problems that 
require vast skill and knowledge. 
Very often they are big enough 
to departmentalize maintain 
specialists. 


and 


The Small Producer 


At the other extreme is the very 
small producer, often a part-time 
man. His place in our industry is 
extremely difficult to evaluate. In 
keeping with the great American 
tradition that this is a land of op- 
portunity, the little fellow who is 
zealous in his search for knowledge 
and who sincerely undertakes to ren- 
der all the assistance that his insureds 
require is entitled to his particular 
place in our industry and to further 
his own advancement up the ladder 
of success. 

There is one phase of the small 
producer’s service which is seldom 
recognized or appreciated. He caters 
substantially to the small purchaser 
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whose basic insurance needs are 
neither large nor complicated. It is 
his spadework that develops the 
small lines that some of the big 
brothers say they cannot afford to 
handle. In far greater proportions 
his activities require the drudgery of 
night calls into the homes of wage 
earners. Although confusing techni- 
cal expressions must be resolved into 
simple, understandable language in 


all our dealings with insureds, the 
more modest the status of the in- 
sured, the more important this mis- 
sion becomes. The smaller producer 
has this obligation in greater degree 
than most of us. There is also the 
discouraging realization that in per- 
forming these vital services the 
smaller producers are catering to 
that very class of insureds who are 
least understanding of the value of 
these services and most susceptible 
to direct-writer and over-the-counter 
competition. 

In between the extremes of the 
large and the small producers are 
those sincere and _ hardworking 
brokers and agents who devote their 
full time and energy to servicing the 
needs of their insurance customers. 
If I may seem to be inconsistent in 
first praising them and then proceed- 
ing to submit ideas of things that 
ought to be done, it is only because 
perfection on earth has never yet 
been attained ; but that is no reason 
why we should not keep on trying. 


Company Relations 


First and foremost, an insurance 
producer who undertakes to provide 
insurance protection for his insureds 
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Producer Services—Continued 


must believe in the merchandise he 
sells with an almost religious fervor 
He must determine and believe in 


the stability and integrity of those 


companies with whom he does busi 
ness. We are all aware of the trials 
and tribulations of producer market 
problems and how they have dis 
turbed our perspective Neverthe 
less, it ill becomes us to belittle our 
companies in our conversations with 
our insureds. 


When we do so we 
demean ourselves and our associa 
tion with a great industry. 

On the contrary, we should mani 
fest our pride for the millions of 
dollars that our companies have paid 


out in the settlement of just claims 
in fulfillment of their 
through peaceful and 
negotiation. 


contracts 


reasonable 


A fundamental approach to pro 
viding proper service is a recognition 
on our part that, although we are 
not lawyers, we are engaged in 
merchandising legal packages, more 
simply known to us as insurance 
policies. We often lose sight of the 
fact that we deal in these legal con 
tracts in somewhat the same fashion 
that the grocer sells 


a 
his packages 


over the counter. There is this vital 
difference. It is not the particular 
concern of the grocery clerk—nor, 
for that matter the clerk who sells 
insurance .over the counter -to 
worry about what is inside of the 
package to the point where the clerk 
can presume to change the content 
of this package or to venture so tar 
as to tell the customer that said pack- 
age should not be bought because it 
is not suitable or adequate for the 
customer’s particular needs. 

When a man undertakes to give 
service as a producer, he not only 
has to sell the package. He must 
know what is in it. He must know 
how to take it apart, how to add to 
it and how to discard portions of it, 
and the background and reasons why 
this should be done. In addition he 
must also understand that if in do- 
ing this he has made mistakes he may 
even be held legally liable and made 
to pay for his errors and omissions. 

Every new clause added to a 
policy, every change made, every 
letter written, every sales talk made 
may be a preliminary to a lawsuit in 
which the insured or the producer 
himself may become a defendant or 
perhaps a plaintiff. One can never 
know in advance which it may be. 


The policies we sell contain terms, 
stipulations and conditions, which 
are as binding in their effect on the 
insureds as they are on the com- 
panies. A producer must explain to 
his insureds that when an insurance 
company obligates itself to protect 
the insured against certain hazards 
it must, of necessity, protect itself 
against assuming any additional haz- 
ards not contemplated in its original 
assumption of risk. This is not be- 
cause some particular hazard is un- 
insurable but because risks must be 
translated into terms of rates and 
premiums. It is at this point that 
the broker or agent must be alert 
and able to provide or suggest a 
particular form of service in which 
his specialized knowledge of insur- 
ance is brought into play. 

There are many situations in 
which the lines of demarcation be- 
tween hazards are crystal clear in 
the thinking of the insurance carrier 
but which are vague and not thought 
of by the insured until some loss or 
claim occurrence takes place. When 
insureds complain bitterly about 
technicalities and the fine print in 
policies—and naturally they only do 
so when they sustain a loss for which 
they have no insurance protection 
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they may sometimes be justified. 
The wrong part in their thinking 
may be that they blame some insur- 
ance company whereas the one to 
blame may have been the man who 
sold the contract, or perhaps the man 
who neglected to adequately explain 
it or to sell an additional policy 
because he was too casual in his 
service. Of course, in all fairness, 
we have also learned that there are 
also certain insureds who are un- 
reasoning and unreasonable. 


A Simple Approach 


A vast number of speeches, papers 
and articles have been given em- 
phasizing the importance of prepar- 
ing surveys on behalf of insureds to 
illustrate their insurance needs. In 
spite of all this lecture material 
many of us approach a survey deli- 
cately and with hesitation, as if we 
were embarking upon some very pro- 
found adventure. We search our 
minds and use guide books for all 
the different forms of insurance pro- 
tection known to us, weighing their 
advantages and disadvantages before 
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incorporating them in our recom- 
mendations. When we are done we 
are left with a morbid fear that we 
may have left out something of im- 
portance. Without sacrificing any of 
the good thoughts that we may de- 
velop by using this method, there 
is, in reality, a very simple approach 
to a sound insurance program that 
is often overlooked. 

The key and the cure for much of 
this kind of survey dissatisfaction 
that disturbs us is generally to be 
found in the exclusions which are a 
part of every insurance policy. It 
is in his treatment and understand- 
ing of policy exclusions that the pro- 
ducer can render most valuable serv- 
ice to his assureds. 

We can start with a fire policy 
and a liability policv. If we take 
every exclusion as it appears in just 
these two basic policies and ask our- 
selves to what extent each exclusion 
affects the interest of the insured, we 
have the fundamental material from 
which to develop a survey and a 
comprehensive program of protec- 
tion to suit the needs of most of our 
assureds. 


Each additional form of protection 
that is indicated provides its own 
connecting link to the next element 
of protection that is called for by the 
particular policy form that is being 
studied. 

If in addition to our use of the 
exclusions in our poiicies we add to 
our consideration any phrases and 
conditions which appear to be limita- 
tions or otherwise restrictive in 
character, and test them against the 
needs of our insureds together with 
a background of knowledge of the 
coverages that are available in the 
insurance market, it is hard to see 
how we can fail to offer our insureds 
a broad program of necessary pro- 
tection. 


Other Services 


In pursuing such a plan of action 
as has been outlined other elements 
in the pattern of service that a pro- 
ducer can give his assureds, many 
of them deserving of separate elabo- 
ration, suggest themselves. 

Obviously, cannot 
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““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of his knowledge and judgment. 
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Liability Insurance—Court Judgment 

Not Necessary—Award in Arbitra- 

tion Proceedings Provided by Con- 

struction Contract Held to Bind 
Insurer. 


Madawick Contracting Co. v. 
Travelers Insurance Co. (New 
York, 1954) 120 N.E. 2d 520. 

Travelers Insurance Company is- 
sued its liability insurance policy to 
a building subcontractor who en- 
gaged in installing sheet piling, shor- 
ing, bracing, and underpinning for 
buildings, among other work. The 
insured subcontractor was awarded 
a subcontract for such work on a 
building being built by Fred T. Ley 
& Co., as general contractors. 

The insured then notified the in- 
surer’s agents and received both a 
certificate and a “Contractual Liabil- 
ity Endorsement.” The certificate 
set forth the substance of the in- 
demnity clause between the insured 
and the general contractor. The en- 
dorsement specified that insurance 
afforded by division 5 (Con- 
tractual), Definition of Hazards ap- 
plies to the contract between the in- 
sured subcontractor and the general 
contractor. 

It appeared that the insurer’s 
agent had read the subcontract in 
question, although neither the certifi- 
cate or the endorsement mentioned 
a provision in the construction con- 
tract which made arbitration the ex- 
clusive remedy in case of defaults or 
claims between the insured and the 
general contractor. The contract 
also required the subcontractor to 
carry liability insurance. During 
the course of the work the general 
contractor made a claim against the 
insured subcontractor as a result of 
accidental damage to property ad- 
joining the building site. 

When Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany took the position that it was 
not obligated to defend against the 
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claim in an arbitration proceeding 
nor required to pay any award, the 
insured subcontractor filed a declara- 
tory judgment suit to determine the 
respective rights and obligations. 
The trial court held against the in- 
surer on this question, but the Ap- 
pellate Division reversed that de- 
cision. 

On appeal to the New York Court 
of Appeals that court sustained the 
trial court’s judgment that the in- 
surer must defend its insured in the 
arbitration proceedings and could 
not avoid paying an award on the 
ground that such award was not a 
judgment in a court of law. Repre- 
sentatives of arbitration groups were 
active in the case and filed briefs as 
“friends of the court.” 

In its decision the highest New 
York court was evidently persuaded 
largely by such factors as the knowl- 
edge of the terms of the subcontract 
on the part of the insurer’s agent, 
the evident intention of both insured 
and insurer that the policy cover the 
insured’s obligations as specified in 
the subcontract, and the fact that, 
unless the policy were construed so 
as to include arbitration awards, “the 
insurance coverage would be illu- 
sory.” 

A noteworthy ruling of the New 
York court is that where an insurer 
issues a liability policy “to protect 
the insured against a particular lia- 
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bility imposed upon it (the insured ) 
by a construction contract, the in- 
surer should be construed to have 
promised to do so in accordance with 
the requirements, terms and con- 
ditions of the agreement.” 


Automobile Insurance Policy—Colli- 
sion v. Windstorm—Available Cover- 
ages as Determinative of Question 


Whether Loss Is Covered. 


United States Insurance Co. v. 
Boyer (Texas, 1954) 269 S.W. 2d 
340. 


The insured was covered for 
collision or upset but not for damage 
or loss to his automobile from wind- 
storm. While the insured car was 
parked on a downtown street a 
windstorm demolished a _ nearby 
building so that the automobile was 
crushed under brick and timbers. 

The insured sued, claiming the 
damage resulted from “collision” 
under the policy. Both the trial 
court and the Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals reached the conclusion that 
the impact between the timbers, 
brick, and other debris and the car 
was a collision within the language 
“caused by collision of the auto- 
mobile with another object.” The 
courts considered as precedent a 
Texas case holding the rush of water 
against an automobile was a “col- 
lision.” 

The Texas Supreme Court re- 
versed the lower courts and held the 
damage in question did not result 
from collision. This decision was 
arrived at by considering two fac- 
tors: (1) what the general pi blic 
would consider to be a collision, and 
(2) what choice of coverage the in- 
sured had and the choice he made. 

Thus the Texas court, having 
satisfied itself that the insured in- 
tended to purchase collision coverage 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


and intended not to purchase wind- 
storm coverage, readily concluded 
that the damage in question was 
incidental to the destruction caused 
by a windstorm. “The insured could 
have purchased protection against 
this peril but elected not to do so.” 

It was thought to be persuasive 
that if the insurer had sought to 
argue that the damage to the car was 
not a windstorm loss because it was 
a collision loss, such an argument 
would be obviously absurd. The 
Texas court pointed out that it had 
never held that a court “could not 
and would not look to other cover- 
ages in the policy” in order to con- 
strue and define a particular cover- 
age. 


Liability Insurance—Application of 
Policy befinition of “premises” "and 
the ways immediately adjoining"— 
Exclusions of "dogs away from prem- 
ises. 


Roach v. Soles et al. (U. S. District 
Court, N.D., Calif., 1954) 120 F. 
Supp. 400. 


The court begins its opinion by 
aptly stating: “A complex problem 
of legal semantics, involving three 
apparently simple words, confronts 
the Court in the instant case.’”’ The 
insureds owned and operated the 
Sixth Street Market, at the south- 
east corner of Sixth and L Streets 
in Modesto, California. Defendants 
kept their dog at the store premises, 
usually in a fenced enclosure along 
the side of the market building. 

Plaintiff, a minor about 12 years 
old, with two other children left his 
home to come to the market to buy 
candy. While plaintiff was in the 
cross-walk, and approximately in the 
center of Sixth Street, and only a 
few feet from the sidewalk surround- 
ing the insureds’ market, the in- 
sureds’ dog left the market premises, 
came into the street and attacked the 
plaintiff. 

The policy (issued by an un- 
named insurer) defined the insured 
premises as “including buildings and 
structures thereon and the ways im- 
mediately adjoining.” The exclu- 
sions specified the policy did not ap- 
ply “to dogs . . . while away from 
the premises.” 

The parties and the court all con- 
ceded they could find no case which 


would serve as a close precedent un- 
der the facts presented in this case. 
The plaintiff's counsel argued that 
the street in front of the insured 
premises was a unit composed of the 
vehicular portion, part of which was 
marked off as pedestrian cross- 
walks, and the sidewalks on both 
sides for pedestrian traffic. There- 
fore, said the plaintiff, the whole 
street, including sidewalks, was the 
“way” adjoining the premises, in 
the contemplation of the policy. 

The Court reasoned that if the 
plaintiff's argument were correct, 
then the sidewalk across the street 
from the insured market would be, 
under the policy, a part of the in- 
sured premises, as part of “the ways 
immediately adjoining” the market 
building. 

The Court concluded that this 
demonstration reduced the plaintiff's 
argument to absurdity and that a 
rational interpretation of the policy 
excludes from coverage an injury 
occurring on the cross-walk in the 
street. Consequently, judgment was 
rendered in favor of the insurance 
company. 


Automobile Collision Insurance—Re- 
covery Barred for Failure to Protect 
Damaged Vehicle or Where Damage 
Was Not Proximately Caused by 
Collision. 


Calvert Fire Insurance Co. v. Robin- 
son (Ky., 1954) 266 S.W. 2d 326. 


Robinson, while driving on a 
gravel road met a truck whose 
wheels threw a large rock into the 
path of his car. He saw the rock and 
then heard the sound of metal under 
his car being hit as if by some hard 
object. Robinson continued driving 
until his motor stopped about 2 miles 
farther. He tried unsuccessfully to 
start the motor and then had a 
motorist push his car for three miles, 
in gear, in an effort to start it. 

Later, a mechanic found that the 
rock had forced the car’s oil pan 
against the oil line, cutting off oil 
circulation, with the result that the 
motor had “frozen” for lack of 
lubrication. The evidence showed 
the oil gauge and thermometer in 
the car were in working order and 
that the original damage from the 
contact with the rock amounted to 
less than $50. Robinson sued his 
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collision insurance carrier for the 
cost of replacing the motor in his 
car and recovered a judgment. 

The case was appealed by the in- 
surer to the Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky which reversed the lower 
court’s judgment and directed that 
a judgment be entered dismissing 
Robinson’s petition. The highest 
Kentucky court held the collision 
policy did not cover damage result- 
ing from operating the automobile 
after the “collision” with the rock. 
This result is reached whether it was 
decided that the insured had failed 
to “protect” the automobile, or that 
the insured was negligent, or that 
the collision was not the proximate 
cause of the damage claimed. 

The Court pointed out that the 
insured knew that the rock had 
struck the underside of the car, 
where there were vital parts, such as 
the crankcase, transmission, brakes, 
etc., and that the insured made no 
effort to ascertain what damage had 
occurred, but continued on his way, 
ignoring his oil pressure gauge and 
his temperature gauge. The court 
then said: “*** ordinary prudence 
would have required Robinson to 
exercise some effort to determine 
whether the collision had damaged 
the working parts of the auto 
mobile.” 

It was also concluded that: “The 
ultimate damage to the motor was 
not a direct result of the collision, 
but of the ‘continued operation of 
the automobile after the collision 
had injured the mechanism.” 


ACQUAINT THE GENERAL 
PUBLIC 


“TO SUDDENLY OPEN a traffic en- 
forcement drive without adequate, 
advance warning to the general pub- 
lic is to almost certainly doom that 
drive to failure,” Edward R. Klamm, 
accident prevention director of All- 
state Insurance Company, told the 
8th Annual Traffic Court Confer- 
ence meeting at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He warned that public sup- 
port is essential to official traffic 
safety efforts. “Given sufficient ad- 
vance warning and explanation of 
the reasons for a “get tough” law 
enforcement drive by the police and 
courts, the public is likely to support 
it and cooperate with law officials,” 
Klamm said. 
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Who missed the boat? 





— Asks Max D. Balsam 
4824 Second Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


“Should general insurance men write life insurance?” asks 
Mr. Balsam. “Let’s look at the record. In 1945 I was called 
to a little town 40 miles from Pittsburgh to check fire and 
casualty policies of a small business firm. The job done and 
my recommendations accepted, I called the local agent (not 
through my office) and made proper changes. 

“Among other things, I suggested Business Interruption 
insurance, and obtained data on gross receipts and net profits. 
A partnership was involved. I suggested some Life Interruption 
insurance. It led to a series of related life sales to date in- 
volving $13,191.42 premiums. Remember, | just analyzed 
the general insurance. but wrote the life. Who missed the 
boat?” 





® Continental has “grown up” with general insurance men 


become one of the “big 25” in record time largely because of them. 


‘ “ 
CAC has come our full-line concept of insur- 


$ ance service. Close association has shaped 
Your Na. / choice 


our equipment, methods, underwriting 


for Life and administration ... making this truly 


your kind of a life company. 


Continental Assurance Company 
Your hind of Life Company 


ONE OF THE CONTINENTAL COMPANIES, CHICAGO 


From this background and experience 


Continental Assurance Company 
Suite 510, 310 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


I’m open-minded! Please send me your portfolio, How a General 
Lines Man Writes Life Insurance. 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 
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WY OCS yee lepresents 


complete 





complete 


accident and health 


underwriting facilities 


Look to AmIco for the best facilities for accident and health lines, 
from individual accident and sickness policies, through family polio 
expense, to comprehensive group plans, including new Groupac— 
the group insurance plan for employers of from 10 to 24 persons. 


AmIco’s accident and health premiums rank third in the company’s 
total premium volume. 


If you would like to represent AMICO for accident and health lines, 
write the Accident and Health department, Sheridan Road at Law- 
rence Avenue, Chicago 40. 


accident and health 
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Philosophy of Health Insurance 


Y philosophy of health in- 

surance will be characterized 

as conservative against our 
mid-century social and political en- 
vironment. Let me start by sum- 
marizing its key points: (1) Health 
insurance is but a part—the most 
important part, to be sure—of an 
over-all program of providing for 
the proper budgeting of the health 
costs of all members of our popula- 
tion; (2) Where voluntary insur- 
ance cannot be used to help budget 
health costs, we must recognize the 
need of community subsidy, openly 
applied and properly controlled, but 
with no use of compulsion or of 
insurance methods as a disguise; 
(3) For most members of the pop- 
ulation we should place full reliance 
upon voluntary insurance to sup- 
plement individual budgeting, with 
no use of compulsion or subsidy, or 
any other government participation 
beyond necessary and _ legitimate 
policing and education; (4) To 
justify such reliance upon voluntary 
insurance, the insurers must perform 
their services in such fashion that 
they deserve and have the.confidence 
of the public and of the public’s po- 
litical representatives; (5) In order 
to help the public to make the most 
effective use of voluntary insurance, 
the insurers, with government co- 
operation, should conduct a program 
of education as to the nature of 
health costs and the most effective 
utilization of budgeting and of in- 
surance, respectively, in meeting 
these costs, 


Meaning of the Term 


As the term, “health insurance” 
is used in this article it means the 
use of insurance techniques to share 
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JARVIS FARLEY 
Secretary and Actuary 
Massachusetts Indemnity Ins. Co. 


equitably among many people costs 
which result from the sickness or 
accident of individuals. That defini- 
tion differs from some others. One 
definition, for example, considers 
that health insurance relates only to 
the costs of medical care—using the 
term “medical care” in the broad 
sense to include all aspects of med- 
ical care and treatment. That defini- 
tion excludes insurance against loss 
of income because of disability. I 
do not argue with that definition in 
the right context. In a discussion 
which is concerned only with insur- 
ance against the costs of medical 
care, the term “health insurance” 
may serve as well as any other term 
to designate the subject under dis- 
cussion. 

I question the narrower definition 
only when it is used in a context 
which denies the importance of in- 
suring earned income against loss 
because of disability. For most 
earned income is the foundation of 
the entire economic existence. Re- 
move that income and the person is 
in serious trouble. One has a chance 
of standing up under other financial 
losses if earning power is unim- 
paired, but take away that earning 
power and the ordinary fabric of 
daily living is threatened, no matter 
how much insurance may be carried 
against extraordinary losses. For 
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that reason I maintain that income 
insurance not only must be included 
in the concept of health insurance, 
but is the foundation of any sound 
personal insurance program, and 
should take priority over all other 
forms of personal insurance. 

In a democratic society the whole 
structure of life—social, economic, 
political and religious—is founded 
upon the individual and his rights, 
his responsibilities and his dignity. 
Government derives its powers from 
the consent of the governed, and its 
functions are to serve its citizens. 
Similarly, all business activity ul- 
timately consists of providing in- 
dividuals with goods and services 
which they want. Health insurance 
exists not for the welfare of the 
insurers but for the welfare of the 
insureds. Thus, any proper philos- 
ophy of health insurance must start 
by considering the individual and 
his needs. 


The Extent of Insurance 


One of the most important ques- 
tions from the viewpoint of the 
individual is the extent to which 
insurance techniques should be used 
to deal with the costs imposed on 
him and his family by sickness or 
accident. The entire cost, from his 
viewpoint, includes all lost income 
as well as the entire expense of all 
medical services and supplies, rang- 
ing from the crushing expenses as- 
sociated with serious sickness all 
the way down through the cost of 
aspirin and tooth powder, and across 
the border to include even the cost 
of precautionary physical checkups. 
The question is how much of that 
total cost should be met out of the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Health Insurance—Continued 


regular family budget, like the cost 
of housing, food and transportation, 
and how much should be the subject 
of insurance. 

Let us start with income insur- 
ance. So long as disability income 
payments are not subject to income 
tax, there is no need to replace that 
part of ordinary income which would 
have been used to pay income taxes ; 
and it seems to be fairly well agreed 
that even the take-home pay which 
remains after 


taxes should not be 
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JAMES FENIMORE COOPER (1789- 
1851) was an American author who be- 
came famous for his Leatherstocking Tales 
about frontier life. 








EARLY IN BOYHOOD he lived in Coop- 
erstown, where the settlers were in daily 
contact with Indians. He attended Yale 
College, then joined the navy. 


replaced in full. Insurance under- 
writers and social welfare theorists 
agree that the principle of co-in- 
surance, whereby the insured bears 
some net loss himself, is essential 
to the sound practical working of 
any program for replacing income 
lost by disability. 

There seems to be less unanimity 
as respects the expenses of sickness 
and accident. There are those who 
say that any insurance is inadequate 
which does not pay every dollar of 
medical expense. Most insurance 
men agree, however, that the prin- 








THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS is con- 
sidered his best story by many people. 
The Deerslayer, The Pathfinder and The 


Pioneer are his most popular works. 














HE PUBLISHED HIS FIRST STORY at his 
own expense, and his talent as a novelist 
was recognized at once. 
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ciple of co-insurance applies equally 
in that field, for three good reasons. 
First and foremost is the underwrit- 
ing necessity of providing some con- 
trol over expenses. The existence 
of some residual cost to the insured 
provides some measure of control, 
whereas if every expense were to 
be reimbursed in full the total med- 
ical costs of the nation would be 
made higher by the greater use of 
submarginal medical procedures. 


Cost of Insurance 


A second and very good reason 
for coinsurance is that the very 
process of insurance costs money. 
If I owe $10 to the grocer it would 
be an expensive luxury for me to 
pay someone else to maintain the 
records and the organization to pay 
that bill for me. Every family can 
count on having a constant dribble 
of minor medical expenses which 
can and should be met out of the 
ordinary budget, just like the cost 
of food and clothing. Any family 
which fails to budget for such ex- 
penses is just as foolish as the family 
which fails to budget for clothing, 
and to insure against minor and 
reasonably regular expenses is just 
as silly as to insure against the ex- 
pense of buying clothing. 

A third reason for coinsurance is 
that it helps make possible the most 
effective use of the dollars in the 
individual’s insurance budget. There 
is no one who can afford all the 
forms of insurance that a cautious 
man might wish for. Therefore, a 
wise insurance buyer will assign 
priorities to his various insurance 
needs. Insurance against the crush- 
ing costs of serious sickness has a 
high priority, but money used to pay 
premiums for insurance to cover 
every possible expenditure might be 
better used to buy more life insur- 
ance or more liability insurance, for 
example, or even to give the family 
a better vacation. 

A sound program of health in- 
surance will include insurance 
against those costs which would 
cripple the family budget, but will 
make no effort to apply the tech- 
niques of insurance to those costs 
which can and should be met out 
of the regular family budget. I 
believe that, in planning a family 
insurance program, priority should 
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be given to those forms of insurance 
which give the family the best 
chance of remaining self-supporting. 
A family with considerable income 
and savings. will be able to ride out 
small storms without insurance, but 
must protect itself with a full pro- 
gram of insurance against major 
losses, whether due to death or fire 
or liability or expensive sickness. 
After insuring against the causes 
of major loss they may then buy 
insurance against the more minor 
costs of short-term hospitalization, 
for example ; but to insure the minor 
losses and overlook the major losses 
would be financial folly for such a 
family. 

On the other hand, to a family 
which is barely self-supporting, a 
few days hospitalization or loss of 
income may be all that is needed 
to break the budget and force the 
family on relief. Such a family may 
regard community assistance as the 
only form of catastrophe insurance 
available to them, but their best 
chance of keeping off the relief rolls 
is to devote their entire insurance 
budget to protection against the 
smaller but more frequent losses, 
which for the higher income family 
would have a much lower priority. 

Where the line should be drawn 
between budgeting and _ insuring 
varies with the family’s income and 
circumstances, and even for similar 
families with the same income will 
vary according to their individual 
preferences. The basic principle, 
however, is true for all circumstan-es 
and all income levels. By this test 
too many families devote too much 
attention to insurance against small 
losses and not enough to insurance 
against less frequent but far larger 
and more crippling losses. Our 
people are ill-served by the concept 
that insurance should cover the first 
dollar of medical care expense. 


Voluntary or Compulsory 


In past years one of the most 
important political questions has 
been the dual issue whether the 
American citizens’ need for health 
insurance should be met on a vol- 
untary basis or made subject to 
compulsion—and whether the in- 
surer should be the government it- 
self or private business. We all 
welcomed the announcement by the 
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present administration in Washing- 
ton that it favored voluntary private 
insurance over compulsory govern- 
ment insurance, but the question may 
return in Washington and is very 
much alive in some state capitals. 

It would be shortsighted not to 
recognize that there are arguments 
in favor of compulsory insurance 
which appeal very strongly to some 
people. One is that the improvident 
citizen who fails to arrange proper 
insurance on his own 
be compelled to take 


volition can 
part in a 


compulsory program, and therefore 
is less likely to become an object of 
charity or relief, and thus a burden 
on his neighbors, A second such 
argument is that a program of com- 
pulsory insurance can make some 
provision for the  uninsurables, 
spreading their extra cost over the 
rest of the population in a wav which 
is impossible under any program of 
competitive voluntary insurance. 
Those arguments rest completely on 
the government’s powers of compul- 
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Health Insurance—Continued 


sion and taxation. To most citizens, 
when the issue is understood, the 
concept of “prudence by compulsion” 
is not consistent with the ideals of 
democracy. That dislike of govern- 
ment compulsion, combined with 
distrust of the immense power which 
a compulsory governmental program 
would give to a centralized bureau- 
cracy, have so far weighed more 
heavily with our people than the 
arguments which can be made in 
favor of putting insurance into the 
hands of government. 


So long as that is true, the health 
insurance needs of our people will 
be served by voluntary plans of 
private insurers, a broad term which 
includes such insuring mechanisms 
as labor union plans, cooperatives 
and self-insured plans of employers, 
as well as the more orthodox insur- 
ance company and Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield plans. Such voluntary insur- 
ance plans can serve well the over- 
whelming majority of our people, 
but they do not and cannot serve 
everyone. There are two types of 
people to whom voluntary insur- 
ance is denied, regardless of how 








Chances are you wouldn’t select this 
model for motoring today, no matter 
how popular it was back in °02. Yet 
your property and casualty insur- 
ance coverage may be antiquated, 
too, by 1954 standards. And—like a 
very ancient car—it may fail you 
when you need it most. 


Don’t blame the insurance company 
if your insurance becomes outmoded. 
Property values have shot upwards 
during fifteen years of inflation. 
Court awards in liability cases con- 
tinue to rise. As a result, your old 
fire and liability policies may now 
prove woefully inadequate. For 
example— 


* A house that cost $10,000 in 1940 
is probably worth over $20,000 
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today. If you have not increased 
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bear a large portion of any future 
loss out of your own pocket. 


* $10,000-$20,000 bodily injury 
and $5,000 property damage cov- 
erage is no longer sufficient pro- 
tection for a car owner. Judgments 
in liability cases today sometimes 
run into six figures. In a recent 
accident, property damage totaled 
over $50,000. 


Failure to keep your insurance up- 
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call a competent, independent agent 
or broker today. Have him review 
your insurance policies to make cer- 
tain you have enough of the right 
kinds of coverage. 
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strongly they may want it. One 
type is made up of the truly unin- 
surables, who are no more eligible 
for health insurance than a man on 
his death bed is eligible for life 
insurance. The other group to whom 
voluntary insurance is denied are 
the indigent, among whom even the 
best physical risks cannot be insured 
because they can’t pay the premium. 


Floor of Subsistence 


One of the cynical witticisms of 
the depressed thirties was that free- 
dom meant freedom to starve. There 
was no truth in that statement then, 
and it is not true now. It is uni- 
versally agreed in our country that 
no member of the community will 
be allowed to drop economically be- 
low a reasonable floor of subsistence, 
and that the provision of that floor 
is a community responsibility. One 
of our recent political issues has 
been whether the community should 
discharge that responsibility by di- 
rect relief methods involving a needs 
test, or by compulsory and sub- 
sidized programs using some of the 
methods of insurance, but not using 
a needs test. The relief methods are 
less expensive in dollars, but are 
characterized by some people as 
placing a social stigma upon the 
recipients. The compulsory budget- 
ing methods are expensive, both in 
dollars and in the political, social and 
economic implications of compul- 
sion. The principal argument in 
favor of compulsory budgeting is 
that by eliminating the needs test 
it avoids social stigma. 

In my opinion, the concept of 
social stigma has been overplayed. A 
family that has to fall back on com- 
munity assistance should think of 
that assistance as given by the 
community as a matter of right. 
The average responsible individual 
would prefer to be self-supporting, 
and in that sense it is not pleasant 
to have to apply for assistance. The 
alternative of going on relief is 
itself, to some extent, an incentive 
to insure voluntarily, When the 
acceptance of community assistance 
becomes unavoidable, however, the 
term “stigma” is much too strong 
a term, and conservative thinking 
will avoid some of the emotional 
concepts inherent therein. 

From the viewpoint of a conserva- 
tive, it is important not only to 
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recognize human needs, but also to 
avoid excess emotionalism about 
those needs. If, as a nation, we 
fail to examine the needs objectively, 
and let ourselves be picked up in 
the emotional currents which some- 
times surround needs, we may be- 
come easy victims of the philosophy 
which plays up the role of govern- 
ment and plays down the responsi- 
bilities and the rights of individuals. 
Improper emphasis on the concept 
of social stigma is one example of 
such excess emotionalism. Another 
example, in my opinion, is the term 
“medically indigent” and its appar- 
ent connotations. 


Medically Indigent 


I challenge the term “medically 
indigent,” and its implications. The 
word “indigent” means not self- 
supporting. There are degrees of 
indigence, ranging on the one hand 
from the family that is utterly desti- 
tute, over on the other hand to the 
family which is almost but not 
quite paying its own way and needs 
but little help. The term “medically 
indigent” has been applied to those 
families which can pay their way in 
other respects if they have some 
help with their medical bills; but 
if we assume that extraordinary 
medical bills are insured, so that the 
net cost to the family is made up 
only of ordinary medical bills plus 
the cost of insurance, then simply by 
a change in priority that family 
might have paid those bills first 
and left, let us say, a portion of the 
rent unpaid. Then, because they 
needed help with the rent, they 
might have been called “rent in- 
digent.” Different concepts of pri- 
ority might cause them to be called 
car-fare indigent, or recreation in- 
digent, or clothing indigent, or 
cigarette indigent. 

Please do not misunderstand my 
purpose in making these statements. 
It certainly is not my purpose to 
express impatience with the family 
which needs help to provide a mini- 
mum standard of living, and surely 
rent and recreation, medical care 
and tobacco, all within proper 
ranges, are included in a minimum 
standard of living. My point is that 
any family which needs help any- 
where along the line in providing 
that minimum standard is indigent, 
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and fast, accurate, dependable service . . . the kind of cooperation that 
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and there is no greater justification 
for the term “medically indigent” 
than there is for the term “tobacco 
indigent.” 

I realize that the term has a good 
deal of plausibility. Most of the 
items which make up a minimum 
standard of living involve reasonably 
regular expense. Rent, food, recrea- 
tion, travel to and from work, all 
involve fairly regular payments, 
which are easily coordinated with 
payday. So much of the money in 
each pay envelope can be set aside 
for each type of expense, and each 


expense seems normal and _ neces- 


sary. It is easy to fall into the 
habit of using all the money in the 
pay envelope for those purposes. It’s 
as though the family said, “We'll 
get along all right so long as we 
have no sickness.” It is understand- 
able not to accept sickness and its 
expense as being natural and neces- 
sary, so when 
to the family which is not prepared 
for it, it seems harsh and abnormal, 
a misfortune which is beyond their 
ability to stand financially. The 
fault lies in regarding sickness as 
abnormal. Sickness or accident, and 
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sickness does come 
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the expenses which they bring, will 
enter every family’s life, and the 
family which needs outside help to 
meet those costs and the costs of 
health insurance is just as truly 
indigent as the family which could 
pay all its own expenses if only 
Junior’s shoes and Papa’s suit didn’t 
keep wearing out. 

My mid-century philosophy of 
health insurance does not recognize 


that medical indigence is different 
from any other kind of indigence, 
nor does it concede that medical 
indigence calls for different treat- 
ment than any other kind of in- 
digence. The important point lies 
not in distinguishing among the 
different causes of indigence but in 
having a sound, reasonable and eco- 
nomically supportable program for 
the assistance of every indigent per- 
son, regardless of cause. 

I want io comment briefly on the 
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special problems of the aged and 
of residents of rural regions. The 
aged members of the population have 
sometimes been referred to as unin- 
surable. That concept is only partly 
true. Of the two kinds of health 
costs—loss of income and expense 
of medical care—only the latter is a 
true health cost as respects the 
aged. With them the loss of income 
is primarily a problem of retirement, 
which can be foreseen and prepared 
for in advance, not a problem of 
health in the sense of unforeseen 
sickness or injury. The loss-of-in- 
come problem is best solved by per- 
sonal providence and thrift through 
the individual’s working years in 
anticipation of retirement; and that 
ideal solution is supplemented in 
practice by Social Security and. in 
cases of improvidence or special 
hardship, by the regular channels of 
relief. 

The apparent difficulty of the 
medical costs problem is in part a 
matter of confusion of purpose. It 
may appear, for example, that many 
old folks who now live as invalid 
or semi-invalid dependents of rela- 
tives would be happier if they could 
afford care in a hospital or nursing 
home. Leaving aside the question 
of which type of care would give 
them greater happiness—and there 
is reason to question whether the 
care of professionals is as satisfying 
as the care of children—the choice 
would seem to be basically a matter 
of living standards rather than of 
insurance. The President’s pro- 
posals for specialized low-cost facil- 
ities for care of the aged are highly 
constructive, but the utilization of 
such facilities is not a hazard bevond 
the control of the insured and thus 
is not a proper subject of insurance. 
The uncertain incidence of necessary 
medical expense, however, to the 
extent that it is reasonably bevond 
the conscious choice of the individ- 
ual, is a proper subject of insurance. 
The difficulties of providing reason- 
able underwriting control of insured 
expenses have slowed the extension 
of insurance into the old age field, 
but progress is being made and 
know-how is being acquired. 

The statistics which show that 
rural residents make relatively less 
use of voluntary health insurance 
have been cited as showing that in- 
surance has not been adequately 
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available in those areas, That con- 
clusion, however, disregards the fact 
that some insurers are actively en- 
gaged in selling good health insur- 
ance in rural districts. It must 
never be overlooked that voluntary 
insurance is a two-way street—it re- 
quires a willing buyer as well as a 
willing seller. The problem in rural 
areas is not to find the seller, but to 
make the prospective buyer suffi- 
ciently willing. In some places there 
is a need, first, for medical facilities. 
Given the facilities, the neighbors 
will recognize the value of insuring 
against the costs of their use. Even 
then, there is in many rural areas a 
strong tradition of home care, which 
results in lower medical expenses 
and therefore a narrower need for 
medical expense insurance. Famili- 
arity will develop greater recogni- 
tion and acceptance both of the use 
of medical facilities and of insurance 
as a method of financing such use. 
Meanwhile, it would be misleading 
to think of insurance as either a 
panacea or as the primary need in 
rural regions. 


Confidence of the Public 


In the capsule statement of my 
philosophy I said that if voluntary 
insurance methods are to be relied 
upon to meet the health costs of the 
major part of our population, then 
it is essential that the insurers both 
merit and have the confidence of the 
public and of the public’s political 
representatives. That constitutes 
one of the most important chapters 
in any sound philosophy of health 
insurance. Unfortunately, the news 
has been full of svmptoms of a 
disturbing lack of confidence in in- 
surers. To insurance men it some- 
times seems that criticism of sickness 
and accident insurance is one of 
the most popular modern sports. 
Some of the criticism arises from an 
inadequate understanding of the 
purposes, limitations and proper uses 
of insurance. To the extent that 
that is so, an important part of the 
cure is a soundly devised public 
informational program, designed to 
help the public to understand better 
what insurance can do and how best 
to make use of the services of in- 
surance. Such a program is a re- 
sponsibility of the insurers, and it is 
no secret that a group of influential 
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leaders among insurance executives 
are working even now to develop 
such a program. This field of edu- 
cation is one in which agencies of 
government could also play a proper 
and constructive part. An improved 
understanding of insurance, what it 
can and cannot do, and how to use 
it most effectively to meet individual 
needs, could do a lot to increase 
public confidence. 

To a very significant degree, how- 
ever, the doubts and complaints 


which have been directed at health 
insurance reflect inadequacies in the 
performance of the companies or 
their representatives. To keep this 
comment in proper perspective we 
must be fully aware of all the good 
things that can be said about the 
progress and performance of sick- 
ness and accident insurance. Against 
that perspective, however, it must 
be recognized that there is plenty 
of room for improvement, 


(Continued on the next page} 
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Every justified complaint is the 


result of some insurance man’s 
losing sight of the true nature of his 
business. The function of this health 
insurance business is to sell, for a 
price, 


service 


a most important economic 

the sharing of the financial 
burden which sickness or injury can 
impose. If that service is performed 
properly, building a reputation such 
that each policvholder has confidence 


that he will receive fair treatment 
if sickness or injury comes to him, 
then he will regard voluntary insur- 
ance as essential to his welfare and 
to his peace of mind. That feeling 
on the part of policyholders is es- 
sential to the continued welfare of 
the insurers. Company management 
must deliver that peace of mind, not 
because they are philanthropists but 
because they are businessmen and 
hecause if the general public loses 
confidence in the companies’ ability 
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or desire to perform to their satis- 
faction the result will be the loss 
of the companies’ opportunity to 
perform, because their business will 
have been taken over by a welfare 
state. 


Reasonable Criticism 


I've heard it said that insurance 
companies must provide the cover- 
age which people want and pay 
benefits the way people expect them 
to be paid. I’ve heard the answer- 
ing comment that it is impossible 
to satisfy people completely and 
that if a man doesn’t read his policy 
when he buys it he shouldn’t com- 
plain later if it doesn’t provide some 
benefit which by hindsight he would 
like to have. There is truth in both 
approaches. Clearly, a man who 
decided on $25 of weekly benefits 
instead of $50 shouldn’t blame the 
insurer when he finds that $25 
isn’t enough; and the man who 
chose a policy without surgical bene- 
fits in preference to one which pro- 
vided surgical benefits should not 
hold the company at fault for not 
paying a surgical benefit. On the 
other hand, | have the greatest sym- 
pathy with a man who was sold a 
limited policy with the argument 
that it covered the losses which he 
was most likely to experience, and 
who learned too late the weakness 
of that argument; and I consider it 
no service to sell a man an accident- 
only policy with the argument that 
accidents are what he must watch 
out for because he can take care 
of his own health. That type of 
sales argument disregards the real 
facts about the incidence of sick- 
ness. 

Such problems would not arise if 
we were living in a world where 
insurance prospects were all well 
informed about their needs. The 
fact, however, is that insurers know 
a great deal more about the nature 
of the health risk than do the in- 
dividuals themselves, and a respon- 
sibility lies upon the insurers to 
anticipate the types of service which 
their policyholders will really need, 
to make their policies conform rea- 
sonably well to those needs, and to 
avoid selling policies which create 
a strong probability of disappoint- 
ment to the purchaser. It is a 
dangerous and _ self-defeating pro- 
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gram to buy future trouble in order 
to make sales today. 

It is heartening to realize that 
leading health insurance companies 
are facing up to these responsibil- 
ities. They have temporized in the 
past because of the difficulty of 
agreeing on standards and because, 
in the last analysis, basic sanctions 
should properly be applied only by 
public authority and not by com- 
panies acting either collectively or 
individually. Now, however, there 
is a recognition that the time for 
temporizing has passed, and there is 
constructive leadership in taking ac- 
tion, along with the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, 
toward those practices which detract 
from public confidence in voluntary 
health insurance. 


The Government's Obligations 


So far, | have scarcely mentioned 
government and its part in meeting 
the health needs of its citizens. I 
have said that a sound philosophy 
has no place for compulsion or gov- 
ernment insurance, but that govern- 
ment has obligations toward the 
indigent and toward the entire pub- 
lic, in education about health needs 
and in policing insurance operations. 
The word 
necessarily 


“ 


government” does not 
mean “Washington.” 
Under my philosophy, any neces- 
sary governmental act which in- 
volves either payments or controls 
should be performed by that unit of 
government which best combines the 
two qualities of being nearest to the 
citizen and being able to cope with 
the problem. Relief, under that rule, 
is a responsibility of the city or 
town—possibly with some help from 
larger units—-and policing, i.e., reg- 
ulation, is a state function. 
Government has other functions, 
too—assistance in providing ade- 
quate health care facilities and in 
training health care personnel, public 
health service to maintain health and 
encouragement of research to im- 
prove our ability to prevent or cure 
ill health, reasonable tax measures 
to act both as incentives to insure 
and to soften the financial load when 
health care costs are heavy. One of 
the most constructive contributions 
which government can make in this 
field is to maintain a political at- 
mosphere in which insurers 
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stimulated to do a constantly better 
job without wasting their energies 
in unnecessary defensive skirmish- 
ing. 

As a conservative, I believe that 
the highest moral development of 
mankind and his highest economic 
development will both be attained 
under a system which gives to man 
the greatest amount of economic 
freedom which is consistent with 
the rights of others, and which places 
upon man a responsibility to use that 
freedom honestly, constructively and 


with a proper regard for others. 
The greatest issues of the day in- 
the struggles that 
kind of political the 
kind which makes man subservient 


volve between 


system and 
to the state. The issue is not simply 
between democratic capitalism and 
totalitarian communism. Even more 
important in the long run is the 
issue between those who hold that 
the highest welfare of mankind lies 
in his own freedom, initiative and 
responsibility, and those who hold 
(Continued on the next page) 
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the state, the issue of capitalism 
versus socialism. Health insurance 
is in the front line of that battle. If 
health insurance can be successfully 
retained as a free, voluntary and 
useful operation, we will have de- 
fended an important position in the 
war between capitalism and social- 
ism, between free enterprise and the 
welfare state. If we should fail to 
defend that position successfully, the 
result would be a long step toward 
the total loss of freedom and the 
submergence of man’s individuality. 


PRESIDENT CALLS FOR 
HEALTH PROGRAM 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER said in a 
talk in New York last month that 
his health reinsurance program, re- 
jected by the House of Representa- 
tives in the last session of Congress, 
will be resubmitted to the next Con 
gress when it meets. Mr. 
hower stated that ‘‘extremists’ at 
both ends of the political-economic 
range had combined to oppose his 
program. A Republican sponsor of 
the bill in the House had blamed the 
American Medical 
its defeat. 


Eisen- 


Association for 


F. T. C. FILES COMPLAINT 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
has charged seventeen health and 
accident insurance companies with 
false and misleading advertising of 
their policies. The Commission, 
which has been investigating for the 
last several months, alleges that the 
extent of coverage, the cancelability 
of policies and the amount of bene- 
fits were variously misrepresented 
by the companies. The seventeen 
companies named by the I°.T.C. are: 
The American Hospital and Life In 
surance Co., San Antonio; 
Life and Accident Insurance Co., 
St. Louis; Automobile Owners 
Safety Insurance Co., Kansas City; 
Bankers Life and Casualty Co., 
Chicago; Commercial Travelers In- 
surance Co., Salt Lake City; The 
Commercial Travelers Mutual Acci- 
dent Assn. of America, Utica; Guar- 
antee Reserve Life Insurance Co. of 
Hammond, 


American 


Hammond; Guarantee 
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Trust Life Insurance Co., Chicago; 
Illinois Commercial Men’s Assn., 
Chicago; La Salle Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago; Life Insurance Co. 
of America, Wilmington; Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident Assn., 
Omaha; Prudence Life Insurance 
Co., Chicago; Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Co., Dallas; Southern National 
Insurance Co., Little Rock; Travel- 
ers Health Assn., Omaha and United 
Insurance Company, Chicago. 

The Joint Committee on Health 
Insurance, representing seven insur- 
ance associations issued a statement 
pointing out that the nearly nine 
hundred companies in this field have 
cooperated fully with the Commis- 
sion on its inquiry and that the com- 
plaints filed are not a definite ruling 
that the advertising in question vio- 
lates the provisions of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. Also that 
the filing of the complaints does not 
imply the companies would not 
change their advertisements to re- 
move F.T.C. objections. The state- 
ment pointed out that the complaints 
do not constitute a criticism of the 
advertising literature of the business 
as a whole nor should they be inter- 
preted as criticism of the policies 
issued by any of the companies. 

Several resolutions were passed 
by the Accident and Health Commit- 
tee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, meeting 
in Chicago previous to the release of 
the F. T. C. charges. In connection 
with its nation-wide survey on pub- 
lic complaints on accident and health 
insurance, the committee requested 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
Congressional Committees to fur- 
nish information on complaints, 
suggested that annual statements to 
insurance departments give number 
of claims rejected, and passed a 
resolution to draft proposed uniform 
statutes. 


JOINT ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN 


TEXAS STOCK COMPANY AGENTS, 
jointly with the companies they rep- 
resent, will launch an_ extensive 
property insurance advertising cam- 
paign about December 1. The pro- 
gram, which will be aimed at off- 
setting the growing threat of direct- 
writer competition, will utilize news- 
papers, television, radio, direct mail 


and special media such as window 
decals and speeches. Member com- 
panies of the Texas Insurance Ad- 
visory Association, the state’s capi- 
tal stock company organization, will 
pay all production costs, while the 
member agents of the Texas Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents will pay 
the charges for newspaper space and 
radio and television time, and for the 
leaflets to be prepared for direct 
mailings to insureds. First step will 
be a campaign to get local agents 
to use decals of the capital stock 
‘Standard Protection” seal on their 
agency windows and on their car 
windshields. The seal will also be 
prominently featured in newspaper 
advertising and direct mail advertis- 
ing. Next step will be the sponsor- 
ship by local exchanges in 100 Texas 
communities of large newspaper 
advertisements. Supplementing the 
ads will be spot radio and television 
announcements and the direct mail- 
ings. The campaign will have a two- 
fold theme: “How to be sure when 
you insure” and “What makes your 
hometown insurance agent tick.” 


COVERAGE BROADENED 


WiItHOoUT 


rates, 


ANY INCREASE IN 
coverage under all automo- 
bile liability and general liability in- 
surance policies filed by the National 
3ureau. of Casualty Underwriters 
was broadened by interpretation 
with respect to employers’ liability 
for injuries to employees effective 
October 1. The action was taken to 
fill a gap in coverage resulting from 
the new standard provisions for the 
workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability insurance policy. 


OHIO LEGISLATION 


THE INSURANCE FEDERATION of 
Ohio, which encompasses _ all 
branches of the insurance field, has 
adopted unanimously, resolutions 
calling for the following two major 
pieces of insurance legislation at the 
coming session of the state’s Gen- 
eral Assembly: (1) Multiple line 
legislation and (2) Legislation 
which would permit private compa- 
nies to write workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. 
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SITUATION TESTING 


“SITUATIONAL TESTING,” a new 
method of interviewing applicants 
for sales positions to determine their 
resourcefulness when confronted 
with situations comparable to those 
they will encounter in the field, is 
introduced in a sixteen-page booklet, 
“Screening Out Turnover on A 
Sales Force,” issued by the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of 
New York, Inc. 

The new system, originated by 
Leonard Gross, sales consultant of 
the association, stems from pro- 
cedures applied by the Office of 
Strategic Services during the war 
years in screening out candidates for 
assignment as agent by assessing the 
resourcefulness with which an ap- 
plicant applied his abilities before he 
was accepted as potential agent ma- 
terial 
begun. 


and his extensive training 


In “Situational Testing,” Mr. 
Gross points out, the applicant is 
forced to apply to the sale of his own 
talents and experiences the same re- 
sourcefulness he would use in selling 
a specific product or service. The in- 
terviewer becomes the prospect and 
the salesmen’s abilities become the 
product he is selling. 


“The principal value of ‘Situa- 
tional Testing,’ ” the booklet notes, 
“is that it indicates whether or not 
a job applicant has the ability and 
the resourcefulness to use that ability 
in difficult selling situations. If these 
two factors can be determined prior 
to employment, the time which 
might normally be spent in trying to 
train a man in this direction will be 
saved. More time can be consumed 
in formal company and _ product 
training. However, in order for 
‘Situational Training’ to be fully 
effective, the applicant must be sold 
on the job—must want it to the ex- 
tent that he will exert himself.” 

Not too many years ago, Mr. 
Gross observes, salesmen were hired 
from the “seat of the interviewer’s 
pants,” with the ratio of successes 
to mortalities not too favorable. 
Next, sales executives began to ex- 
plore the then new field of aptitude 
testing with somewhat better results. 

Then came the era of psychological 
testing which, according to Mr. 
Gross, while having a definite and 
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valuable place in the selection of 
men, may indicate a man may suc- 
ceed on paper but gives no assur- 
ance of his success in the field. He 
regards the most recently developed 
“multiple interview” technique as 
good for establishing an applicant’s 
ability to adjust socially but not to 
business situations “which, in the 
final analysis, determine failure, suc- 
cess and, to a large extent, turn- 
over.” 

“Screening Out Turnover on A 
Sales Force’’ was prepared primarily 
for use of association members but 
because of its wide and important 
appeal, it is being made available also 
to non-member firms. Requests for 
copies, written on company station- 
ery, should be addressed to Com- 
merce and Industry Association of 
New York, Inc., 99 Church Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


MEMORY AID 
INSURANCE EXECUTIVES have a 
valuable ally in the use of color in 
their daily work, according to Dr. 
Daniel Brower, noted New York 
psychologist. The following hints on 
the proper use of color to promote 
accuracy and aid memory were spon- 
sored by the Norma Pencil Corpora- 
tion to celebrate their new writing 
instrument which combines a pen, 
pencil and colored leads. 

For reports and surveys, Dr. 
Brower, director of psychological 
services for the New York Person- 
nel Laboratory, suggests that “stop 
(red) and go (green)” signals be 
used as marginal markers. In a 
first draft, red checks indicate the 
need for additions or clarifications. 
A subsequent green check signals an 
“all clear.” When all the red notes 
have this green “go ahead,” the ma- 
terial is read for final draft. 

Further psychological advice from 
Dr. Brower :—Don’t underline. This 
takes time, leads to eye strain, and 
is a poor memory device. Use 
marginal marks or circle an entire 
paragraph. 

In routing material, color is useful 
in identifying departments. Suit 
each color to a particular category 
to improve speed and efficiency. 

Mark that important appointment 
vou mustn’t forget in red on your 
desk calendar. Put the things you 
want to take home in green. 
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The dollars you save on office 
procedure are true profit. 
There are no deductions for 
travel, entertainment or de- 
livery costs. If you save a 
thousand dollars, you have made 
a thousand dollars. 


But you lose these profit dol- 
lars when second-rate, unde- 
pendable office supplies fill 
your wastebasket with illegible 
copies, smudged letters, work 
that has to be re—typed and rib— 
bons and carbons that failed to 
stand up after short use. 


Webster products help prevent 
this waste...help you save 
money on office typing. This 
quality line of carbon papers, 
typewriter ribbons and spirit 
duplicating supplies is manu- 
factured to exacting formulas 
that give you longer, better 
service. Every Webster product 
is inspected many times during 
the making. 


Webster Quality Products make 
for office efficiency which 
means a substantial saving in 
expenses. Try the Webster line 
for a few weeks. Your empty 
wastebasket -—— and your cost 
records — will illustrate the 
difference. 


F.S. WEBSTER 
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4 Amherst Street 
Cambridge 42, Massachusetts 

















POCKET RECORDER 


This pocket, battery powered tape re- 
corder designed by Mohawk Business Ma- 
chines Corporation will reproduce a full 
hour’s conversation. Slightly over eight 
inches long and weighing 3% pounds it 
will prove useful for, among other things, 
surveys, claims adjustments and sales re- 
ports. The recording is enclosed in a small 
cartridge which may be mailed for tran- 
scription or automatically erased and new 
recordings made. Hearing aid type bat- 
teries, which snap-fasten into the unit, 
have a life of some 45 hours. The recorder 
is highly versatile and will pick up normal 
or large range conversation, or, with an 
adapter, will record both sides of a tele- 
phone conversation. 
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DECORATIVE PLYWOOD 


An attractive office can be easily ob- 
tained through the use of this versatile 
new textured decorative plywood which 
can be applied directly over old plaster 
walls. Made from select Douglas fir, it 
produces a rich paneled effect decorat- 
ing walls, ceilings, desk and counter fronts 
as it modernizes. The plywood is available 
in both knotty and select and in interior 
and exterior grades. Many effects can be 
achieved with the easily handled 4’ x 8’ 
panels and the 12”, 16” and 24” parquet 
squares. Other sizes are available on 
special order. 


“STERI-DRI” TOWEL 


This electronic towel can be plugged 
into any convenient outlet as heavy wiring 
is not necessary. Its heat transmission 
principle does away with heating coils 
and is said to use less electrical current. 
Hands and face can be dried simulta- 
neously or individually and a_ build-in 
ultra-violet ozonating action keeps the 
washroom fresh and clean smelling. 





ROTARY FILE 


This new multiple rotary card file en- 
ables a clerk to find any one of up to 
80,000 record cards in seconds and can be 
worked on by as many as three persons 
simultaneously. The electrically operated 
unit contains a battery of from eight to 
twelve drums which revolve independently 
of each other either clockwise or counter 
clockwise. As desired, any or all drums can 
be rotated simultaneously in either direc- 
tion. The file is a product of the Mosler 
Safe Company. 


_ ENVELOPE INSERTER 


This is a table model completely auto- 
matic envelope stuffer which inserts single 
or multiple enclosures into standard en- 
velopes from number 6 to number 10 in- 
clusive, including odd sizes and window 
styles. There are two separate feeding 
stations, one for envelopes, the other for 
enclosures, which are so designed that the 
machine will insert from one to six folded 
sheets with or without staples. Multiple en- 
closures such as a letter, folder and reply 
card are collated and fed as one. It is 
manufactured by Printing Devices, Inc. 
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CENTRAL DICTATION 


R. E. ANDERSON 
Assistant Secretary, 
Aetna Insurance Group 


HE Gray PhonAudograph 

central dictation system has 

cut our costs for stenographic 
and transcription work at least 40% 
since the first units were put into 
operation in November, 1952. This 
is an impressive record because it 
has been made despite a consider- 
able expansion in the, volume of 
dictation handled. 


Definite Benefits 


The benefits which have accrued 
from the installation are definite and 
conclusive : 

1) More users are being served than 
ever before. This method of “tele- 
phone dictation” has made it possible 
to give dictation facilities at rela- 
tively low cost to men and women in 
the Aetna organization who pre- 
viously did not have them. 

2) Letters, reports and other dicta- 
tion are being processed faster. 
Users like the system’s simplicity, 
ease of operation and the way it has 
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speeded up processing of dictated 
material. 

3) Despite the increased amount of 
dictation being done today, the num- 
ber of girls in the Transcription De- 
partment has been reduced by at 
least 50%. 

Benefits of the system are also 
visible in less tangible ways. For in- 
stance, the morale of the transcrip- 
tionists has improved tremendously 
since the system was put into opera- 
tion. At Aetna, we are well aware 
that the “human element” is a most 
important consideration. We have 
been impressed with the psychologi- 
cal “lift” which developed among 
the girls as soon as the PhonAudo- 
graph system was installed. 

Seven years ago we selected Gray 
Audograph individual dictation ma- 
chines as standard throughout our 
organization. Prior to the switch- 
over to Gray PhonAudographs, we 
had several hundred Audographs in 
our offices. Under that system, mes- 
sengers picked up the recorded discs 
and delivered them to the tran- 
scription department and completed 


(Continued on the next page) 
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PRINTER 
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This completely different machine 
gives you 3 photo-exact copies in 
1 minute for less than 4¢ each. 


Thousands of companies report their 
savings quickly pay for it—often in a 
month. You'll find it indispensable, too. 

1. When you need a copy of a docu- 
ment in a hurry. 

2. When routing a letter will take too 
much time. 

3. When you can answer a letter with 
a notation in margin. 

4, When an incoming letter calls for 
immediate action by several people. 

5. When you need extra copies of an 
invoice or other incoming record. 

6. When you do not wish to release 
an original document from your file. 

7. When you cannot get enough read- 
able carbons in one typing. 

8. When you forget to ask for carbous. 

9. When you need more copies than 
you anticipated. 

10. When copies of original work 
sheets are suitable for distribution. 

11. When you need copies of sketches, 
news items, etc. 

12. When an original is confidential. 

13. When a central copying service 
cannot give you fast enough service. 

14. When you want to end costly re- 
typing, proofreading on any job. 
Free demonstration in your 
office. No obligation. 


—— MAIL COUPON TODAY—— 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free booklet 
and names of near-by dealers. 
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ee 





Prices quoted are subject to 
change without notice. 












Central Dictation—Continued 


letters were returned to the proper 
offices for signature. 

When the first four PhonAudo- 
graph recording units were installed, 
on a trial basis, thirty dictation 
“stations” were tied in to the new 
system. Each “station” consists of 
a dictating instrument resembling a 
telephone. To dictate, a user simply 
picks up the handset, presses the 
stop-start button in the handle, and 
talks. 

Push buttons on the base of the 
instrument give him complete con- 
trol over playback, marking ends of 
letters and corrections. If a user 
wishes to talk with the supervisor of 
the recorders, he presses a push but- 
ton, actuating a buzzer and light. 
These signals tell her he wants to 
speak with her about special instruc- 
tions for handling of a letter, report 
or other dictated material. 

Users were given brief instruction 
in the operation of the PhonAudo- 
graph and, in a surprisingly short 
time, the system was working 
smoothly. Whereas at first there had 
been some reluctance on the part of 
dictators to switch to the new sys- 
tem, we were soon under pressure, 
from those who had not been in- 
cluded among the first thirty users, 
to expand the system to include al- 
most every individual who had any 
need for dictating facilities. 

Since the purchase of the first 
unit, we have expanded the system 
steadily. We now have nineteen re- 
cording units serving approximately 
two hundred and seventy-five users 
through two hundred and _ ten 
“stations.” 

When we first investigated the 
system, we recognized that the Phon- 
Audograph method of dictation 
would speed up handling of outgoing 
correspondence and other paper 
work. We also believed it would 
eliminate some problems which arose 
under our previous method of han- 
dling dictating and transcription. 

There was a normal tendency, for 
example, when a dictator was using 
an individual dictating instrument to 
keep a disc on his machine until he 
had filled it. This meant that there 
might be up to ten or twelve letters 
on a disc and the final one might not 
be dictated until late in the after- 
noon. This meant that his letters 
were not mailed until the following 


day, and it often resulted in a flood 
of work for the transcribers late in 
the day. 

The PhonAudograph system, on 
the other hand, “delivers” dictation 
directly to the transcription depart- 
ment and, because there is an almost 
steady flow of dictation, completed 
discs are normally ready for tran- 
scription in a matter of minutes. 

One of the corollary benefits of 
the new system is that dictators re- 
tain in their own offices letters and 
other materials referred to in dicta- 
tion. Under the old system, such 
papers were attached to the discs for 
the guidance of the transcribers. On 
occasion, in an emergency, searching 
for a letter in the transcription de- 
partment caused considerable con- 
fusion and lost time. 


No Waiting to Dictate 


One of the questions which has 
been asked us by office managers of 
other organizations who have come 
to Aetna to study our system is, ““Do 
users ever have to wait for a line to 
be free so that they can dictate?” 

Although only one person on a 
line can dictate at a time, we have 
found that it is extremely rare that 
anyone has to wait for the line to be 
free. There are a number of ways 
we can anticipate the possibility. 
The Gray Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s engineers surveyed our needs 
before the system was installed, and 
they continue to check regularly on 
the dictation volume carried by the 
present nineteen lines. 

The records of the transcription 
department show how much dicta- 
tion is done by each user per day. 

These checks enable us to adjust 
the system so that each line is carry- 
ing an approximately equal volume 
of dictation. We also use these 
records to point out, to those who 
are not using the equipment properly, 
how they can improve their dicta- 
tion. 

The largest number of stations on 
a line at the present time is fourteen. 
The smallest is six. We have had 
more on a line than fourteen, and at 
times we have had fewer than we do 
now. It is a simple matter to switch 
a station from one line to another. 

We also have two stand-by re- 
corders, which can be switched into 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Increase production as much as 14% 


with this new kind of electric typewriter 


If you increase typing output 14%, you’re 
saving money per typist. 

Or, you’re freeing one typist out of seven for 
other work. 


Even if you only increase production 6% 
with the new Royal Electric, figures show you 
are justifying the additional expenditure. 


In fact, if the typewriters in your office are 
in use more than two and a quarter hours per 


day, you need new Royal Electric typewriters. 
We’d like to put a stop watch against your 
typing production for three reasons: 


1. To see if we can save you money. 


2. To show you the extraordinary new Royal 
Electric. 


3.To sell you new Royal Electrics if the 
figures justify the expenditure. 


Why not call your Royal Representative? 


‘ P * electric - tabi 
Worlds largest manufacturer of typewriters... CYA 
roytype business supplies 
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for them. 
They are also used when it is neces 


use should a need arise 
sary to service one of the units. 
The nineteen recording units are 
grouped on a U-shaped platform in 
the transcription department. The 


desk of the supervisor of the equip- 


ment is at the open end of the “U.” 
The supervisor sits facing the Phon- 
Audograph Recording Control Con- 
sole—a panel designed and engi- 
neered by Gray for us. 

This control console is the heart 
of the installation. small 
neon lights, buzzers and switches 
tell the supervisor in a moment 
which recorders are in use, on which 


Rows of 


ones new discs may be needed (a 
buzzer and warning light gives her 
four minutes notice), allow her to 
monitor the dictation of any dictator, 
and permit her to speak with any 
dictator who has special instructions 
to give her. 

Though discs are available in three 
sizes—10, 15 or 30 minutes on each 
side, we use only the 15-minute size. 
\Ve have found it is the best size for 
our The supervisor 
doesn’t have to change discs as often 
as she would if we used the smallest 


purpt ses: 


size, and we are able to get dictation 
transcribed sooner than if we used 
the larger size. 

A disc placed on a recorder when 
the department opens in the morn- 
ing might be filled in half an hour or 
45 minutes. A light on the panel 
tells the supervisor when recording 
units require new discs. Dictators 
receive a four-minute warning of the 
approaching end of recording space 
on discs. A sounds in the 
earphone of the dictation instrument 
during the last four minutes. When 
the dictator stops talking, either to 
allow the disc to be changed or be- 
cause he has concluded his dictation, 
a buzzer sounds and the supervisor 
steps over to the unit and changes 
the disc. 


“tone” 


\s soon as she has com- 
pleted the change, the dictator auto- 
matically gets a “go-ahead” signal 
over his earphone by the ending of 
the “tone.” 

The completed dise is dropped in 
a slotted box on the supervisor's 
desk, ready to be picked up for tran- 
scribing. Discs on which the super- 
visor has 


“rush” instruc- 


tions are transcribed first. 


recel ved 
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The whole system is left turned 
on at night. The last thing the super- 
visor does before leaving is to put 
clean discs on all PhonAudograph 
Recorders for the use of dictators 
working after hours. This usually 
results in a number of completed 
discs being ready for transcribing 
the first thing in the morning. The 
same procedure is followed during 
the lunch period. The equipment is 
ready to take dictation at any time. 

Distribution of the completed discs 
is made by Mrs. Helen K. Hannoch, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Gray PhonAudograph central dic- 
tation systems are in operation in 
hundreds of organizations—large and 
small—throughout the United States 
and Canada. They are producing 
records for fast economical service. 

The first installation of PhonAudo- 
graph equipment was made at the 
home office building of the Aetna 
Insurance Group, Hartford, Conn. in 
November, 1952. Since that time, 
Aetna officials, working in cooperation 
with Gray engineers, have systemati- 
cally developed the system so that 
today it is operating at peak effi- 
ciency. 

A battery of nineteen PhonAudo- 
graph recorders in the transcription 
department record the dictation of 
more than two hundred and seventy- 
five users located in offices throughout 
the Aetna Building. 











supervisor of the transcribing and 
teletype department, whose records 
show which girls will be free to tran- 
scribe first. 

Mrs. Hannoch explains the rise 
in the morale of the women in her 
department since the system was in- 
stalled as due to their knowing they 
are all being treated fairly. Before 
the new system was installed, when 
individual Audographs were being 
used by the dictators there was some 
complaint because the discs pro- 
duced by certain dictators, primarily 
by reason of the nature of their work, 
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were more difficult to transcribe 
than others. Mrs. Hannoch’s biggest 
problem used to be distributing these 
discs fairly. Sometimes, she has 
said, she had to delay assigning them 
until “desirable” dictation was re- 
ceived to “lighten” the average. 

Now, Mrs. Hannoch says, the 
efficiency of the transcribing opera- 
tion alone is up at least 90%. She 
credits this showing primarily to the 
realization of the women that on 
every disc there will usually be a 
variety of dictation—a fair cross- 
section which is comparable to that 
given to others. 

Efficiency is promoted also by the 
records kept by Mrs. Hannoch on 
the amount of work completed by 
each woman. With each disc given 
the transcribers is a form on which 
they report the number of letters or 
other typing jobs they have done, 
the length of dictation time for each 
job, the number of minutes required 
to type each one, the names of dicta- 
tors, and the particular PhonAudo- 
graph Recorder on which the dicta- 
tion was recorded. 

This information, when trans- 
ferred to a master form by Mrs. 
Hannoch, gives her a complete pic- 
ture of the relative performance of 
‘ach woman, as well as a gauge of 
improvement over a period of time. 

Though Gray’s Hartford distribu- 
tor would have given us a liberal al- 
lowance on the individual Audo- 
graphs we replaced, we decided to 
keep them and make them available 
to our branch offices throughout the 
country. 

It was a wise decision, particularly 
because the discs are interchangeable 
on PhonAudograph and Audograph 
equipment. We can send recorded 
discs through the mail, at regular 
postage rates, to our branch offices, 
where they can be played back or 
transcribed; for those who work 
after the transcription pool is closed, 
it is most convenient to be able to 
mail discs the same night, with as- 
surance they will be on the recipients’ 
desks the next day. Incidentally, I 
think there has been a tangible bene- 
fit in substituting discs for typed 
letters; hearing the voice of a busi- 
ness associate often conveys, 
through inflections and emphasis on 
key words and phrases, the complete 
sense of a message better than the 
typed word can ever do. 
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GUY FERGASON 


HOW 10 SUPERVISE 


HE subject of supervision 

is an interesting area of dis- 

cussion. We have never met 
a person who, by admission, stated 
any doubt as to his proficiency in 
the field. There is the case of the 
chap who talked enthusiastically and 
constantly about his love for hunt- 
ing. One day his associate in busi- 
ness invited him to a week-end of 
hunting. The chap arrived on a 
Saturday morning ready to go, but 
unfortunately his host was detained 
on urgent business. “You know how 
to work the dogs, of course,” his 
host inquiringly stated. Upon being 
assured that his friend did, he sug- 
gested, “Take my dogs and go 
ahead. I'll join you later.” About 
two hours later he did join his guest 
and asked how things were going. 
His guest replied that all was well 
now. He added, “Your dogs weren't 
working right in the beginning. 
They would run forward, stop, raise 
one front leg, their tails would 
straighten out and there they would 
stand, immobile. No amount of en- 
couragement on my part could get 
them to move. Well, a few swift 
and carefully placed kicks soon 
broke them of that habit.” 

A few well placed “kicks” will 
break any employee of the annoying 
habit of asking questions, making 
suggestions, and of evidencing an in- 
terest in affairs not rightly any of his 
business. Perhaps we should dis- 
cuss this a little more? 


We have an old dictionary in our 
bookcase that defines “Supervise” as 
meaning “to oversee.” All too often 
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the “overseeing” aspect of super- 
vision is stressed so that false im- 
pressions are created. 

Irrespective of dictionaries, tech- 
nical books and organization ex- 
perts, the definition of supervision 
must be written by top-management. 
There can be three definitions—one 
written for grammatical purposes 
(such as the dictionary) ; one writ- 
ten for experts which establishes the 
“ideal” understanding; and one 
written by top-management which 
establishes their objectives and ex- 
pectations—usually the definitions 
will vary. 


Levels of Management 


The level of management which is 
immediately in charge of each line 
operation (group, unit or small de- 
partment) is usually referred to as 
supervisors. They operate in the 
area where the physical work is 
done. They are in contact with the 
employees. 

The next higher level of manage- 
ment is the executive level. This 
group is usually not in iramediate 
contact with the clerical or operating 
staff, but are charged with the re- 
sponsibilities of execution—this they 
do through the supervisors by dele- 
gation. 

The next higher level of manage- 
ment is far removed from the work- 
ers, being involved in administrative 
management, and policy formula- 
tion. They are referred to as top- 
management. In smaller organiza- 
tions, the executive and administra- 
tive management merge into one 


group and because the organization 
is small, they are in closer contact 
with the employees; however, they 
depend upon subordinate supervi- 
sion to effectively carry out the as- 
signments, plans, and policies. In 
large organizations these three 
levels are more distinctly defined. 
The biggest problem of management 
lies in the areas of supervision—the 
point of contact with the employees. 
Our management vocabulary is not 
precise in its definitions and words 
so used may have different meanings 
to different people. For this reason 
we have established our meaning of 
supervision so that we can better un- 
derstand our analysis of the prob- 
lem. 

Supervisors have three areas of 
responsibility, all of which are re- 
lated in measuring the effectiveness 
of supervision. These areas are: 
1. Responsibility for work produc- 
tion. 

2. Responsibility for human rela- 
tions. 


3. Responsibility for training. 


No one will deny that the basic 
problem of over-all management is 
to get the work done in the least 
possible time and at the least pos- 
sible cost. For that reason the tangi- 
ble, concrete aspects of production 
such as procedures, equipment, 
forms, records, and working condi- 
tions get the most attention. The 
value in an article such as this is 
to bring into bolder relief and atten- 
tion the importance of human rela- 
tions and training (covered in last 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P180—Letterhead Logic 


Would you send a poorly dressed sales- 
man to call on customers or prospects? 
Certainly not! Yet that is what happens 
when you mail a letter written on a poorly 
designed letterhead. Because of the impor- 
tant role played by fine stationery in build- 
ing prestige, confidence and good will and 
because the very foundation of the insur- 
ance industry consists of these factors, this 
brochure should prove of particular interest. 
In it the designer has attempted to show the 
fine work that can be done with your letter- 


head. 


P181—Mechanized Mailing 


Today mechanization makes practical the 
ready use of the mails to reach out and cap- 
ture new markets, to take advantage of op- 
portunities that knock but once. This book- 
let shows how such mechanization changes 
the mailing picture by making mass mailing 
easier, quicker and more economical. It in- 
cludes a checklist of questions to ask in a 
survey of your present mailing procedure. 


P182—-Compendium of Paper Facts 
and Figures 


Known as the “Red Book," this pocket size 
volume should prove particularly useful to 
users of fine papers. An interesting picture 
story tells in detail how paper is made, and 
another section of the book explains the six 
factors to be considered in choosing the 
right paper for each job. Reference data is 
given on stock sizes, weights and colors for 
rag and rag content bonds, ledgers, index 
bristols and related specialties. In the back 
is a dictionary of paper terms and several 
pages of interesting miscellaneous informa- 
tion such as how to determine the grain of 
a sheet of paper. 
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How To Supervise—Continued 


month’s article) as influencing fac- 
tors on productivity. 

Performance results from the 
ability to perform tasks when given 
the best tools available for accom- 
plishment plus the proper attitude 
toward the work, the company and 
the supervisor. What we are talking 
about is often referred to as job 
atmosphere. We have had innumer- 
able people come to us seeking em- 
ployment. We always check into 
their past experience giving close 
attention to the reasons for leaving 
previous positions. On many, many 
such investigations, we are told that 
these persons left behind “I am not 
getting anywhere”; “I didn’t know 
how I stood in my work”; “No one 
showed any interest in my efforts” ; 
“T was being bossed by my super- 
visor”; “No one would listen to my 
suggestions”; and believe this one 
or not, some also state that, “I didn’t 
feel that I was really earning my sal- 
ary.” One of the most dissatisfying 
and disheartening feelings is the one 
that springs from the realization 
that a full day’s work isn’t being 
turned out with very little oppor- 
tunity for recognition of any effort 
to improve that situation. 

It is my observation that manage- 
ment does not fully understand the 
factors or conditions that lead to 
job satisfaction. Job security and 
economic security (provided by 
others rather than self-attained) 
alone do not serve as a motivation 
for increased effort and drive. We 
rather believe that over-emphasis of 
economic security as it relates to 
employment tends to dry up the urge 
to perform. Job opportunity and 
recognition appear to be the most 
desired incentives for better per- 
formance. 

Human relations refers to the 
day-to-day contact between the su- 
pervisors and the employees in the 
work area. Three factors are a 
work to make human relations one 
of management’s most pressing 
problems : 


1. Untrained supervision, compe- 
tent in their knowledge of the work, 
but inept at personal contact and 
employee direction. 

2. Untrained personnel, entering 
office and clerical service and having 
no objective in their work, require 


skilled supervision during their in- 
doctrination period. 

3. Over-emphasis of the physical 
aspects of the work as the means of 
obtaining job satisfaction. 


What Makes a Competent 
Supervisor? 


A great deal has been learned 
about the art of supervision. The 
supervisor should review his atti- 
tude toward people (his associates) 
and the work that he is doing and 
the management for which he works. 
In order to help the thinking, here 
are a few questions for self-analysis : 


A. Check the attitude toward work 
—this is not a trade test, but a sur- 
vey of certain aspects of attitude 
which will affect the workers’ re- 
sponse. 

1. Do you tell the employees about 
the company, its plans, its operations 
—i.e., do you sell the company to 
a new employee? 

2. Do you give reasons for company 
policies ? 

3. Do you periodically check to see 
that the employees have a fair work 
load? 

4. Do you establish reasonable 
standards of performance ? 

5. Do you counsel with employees, 
attempting to improve their work 
habits ? 

6. Do you tell employees how they 
stand in their work? 

7. Do you give credit for work well 
done? 

8. Do you fairly and aggressively 
represent your employees to man- 
agement? Can they depend on you? 
9. Do you believe in internal pro- 
motion as a means of organization 
development ? 

10. Do you seek the opinions of the 
employees and listen to their sug- 
gestions ? 


B. Check the attitude toward peo- 
ple—this is not a psychological test, 
but a survey of certain aspects of 
attitude which will affect the con- 
tact with employees. 

1. Do you greet the persons around 
you when you see them each morn- 
ing? 

2. Do you compliment people when 
they do something extraordinary for 
you? 

3. Are you really enthusiastic about 
your work, encouraging others in 
their efforts? 
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4. Do you wish very much to get 
along with others so that you con- 
sider their opinions? 

5. Do you dislike “apple polishing” 
in yourself as well as in others? 

6. Are you patient with others and 
do you hold your impatience in 
check ? 

7. Do you really enjoy the exchange 
of pleasantries with others, even 
though the subject matter is rela- 
tively unimportant ? 

8. Do you avoid boasting of your 
possessions, accomplishments and 
cleverness ? 

9. Do you set an example of at- 
tendance, punctuality and work ap- 
plication ? 

10. Do you dislike gossiping and the 
passing on of little bits of hearsay 
about others? 


Ability to Take Direction 


C. Check the attitude toward top- 
management—this is not a test of 
loyalty but a survey of certain as- 
pects of attitude toward one’s ability 
to take direction from others. 

1. Do you take criticism badly and 
resentfully ? 

2. Are you ill at ease when dealing 
with top-management ? 

3. Do you feel that you often fail 
to express your thoughts so that 
others understand them? 

4. Are you resentful of suggestions 
given to you by others? 

5. If you are opposed to a policy 
(whether or not you have stated 
your opposition) do you find it dif- 
ficult to enthusiastically and honestly 
interpret and apply the policy? 

6. Do you state what you think 
management wants to hear when 
asked for your opinion by top-man- 
agement or do you state what you 
actually and sincerely believe (dip- 
lomatically, of course) ? 


7. Are you a poor competitor and 
do you shy away from competition ? 
8. Down deep in your conscious- 
ness, are you contemptuous of the 
ability of your top-management (in 
specific areas—not generally ) ? 
9. In your efforts to be modest and 
unassuming in your contacts, do you 
often feel subservient ? 
10. Do you really feel afraid to as- 
sume additional responsibilities and 
duties and do you feel that you are 
not qualified to carry top-man- 
agement responsibilities (assuming 
proper experience) ? 

(Continued on the next page) 
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How To Supervise—Continued 


The answers to Sections A and B 
should be predominantly ‘‘Yes”— 
the answers to Section C should be 
predominantly “No.” This is not an 
aptitude test—it directs such ques- 
tions as may help uncover deep- 
seated attitudes which can help or 
hinder progress and actually affect 
success in human relations. The an- 
swers should be “impulse” answers 
and should not be rationalized. 

Workers want to be recognized— 
they want to feel that the supervisor 
knows they are there. Recognition 
must be financial as well as inspira- 
tional—a good word, a bit of recog- 
nition, a helpful suggestion, a gen- 
uine interest in the welfare of the 
employees, a regard for their dignity 
and self-respect, and a fair discipline 
are the things that make a good 
supervisor. Uncertainties and in- 
definite attitudes which vacillate 
from impulsive actions to studied 
interest, from rigid discipline to 
weak paternalism cause employees 
the greatest concern. The answers 
to many industrial problems lie in 
the hands of supervisors. 







EXTROVERT OR INTROVERT 

“THE PROBLEM OF PERSONALITY 
adjustment in employees is one of 
the major issues mentioned in the 
personnel administration literature,” 
reports Industrial Psychology, Inc., 
national psychological research or- 
ganization. 

A new test of personality, the 
“C.P.F.,” has recently been de- 
veloped by Dr. Raymond B. Cattell, 
Research Professor in Psychology, 
University of Illinois; Dr. Joseph 
E. King, President, Industrial Psy- 
chology, Inc.; and A. K. Schuettler, 
Test Construction Director, Institute 
for Personality and Ability Testing. 
“C.P.F.,” ‘stands for Contact Per- 
sonality Factor; and the test meas- 
ures the applicant or employee’s 
standing, in relation to other em- 
ployed workers, on contact versus 
non-contact tendencies (sometimes 
popularly termed, “extroversion 
versus introversion” ). 

The C.P.F. was basically designed 
for sales and other contact job areas, 
to be sure that this type of employee 
has the proper personality for place- 
ment in a contact job. Many em- 
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ployees are placed in contact jobs, 
such as contact clerk, sales clerk, 
salesman, supervisor, when they are 
sufficiently introverted that con- 
tinuous contact with people wears 
them down, and leaves them with 
feelings of inadequacy, frustration, 
and irritability. 

The test also has implications for 
non-contact jobs, from three stand- 
points: (1) It is desirable that an 
applicant for a non-contact job have 
non-contact personality tendencies. 
(2) The employee with too much 
contact potential is overqualified for 
an inside, desk job. (3) It is im- 
portant to see that the extreme non- 
contact employee has interests that 
will keep him well-adjusted and in 
good mental health, despite his dis- 
like of associating with people. 

The C.P.F. includes questions 
from five of the sixteen basic factors 
of personality, which have been iso- 
lated by Dr. Cattell and his associ- 
ates in research studies during the 
past fifteen years. It consists of a 
series of thirty-four questions drawn 
from these five personality factors. 
It also contains six questions to 
furnish a “distortion” or “lie’’ score, 
in terms of the applicant attempting 
to make himself appear in too favor- 
able a light. A certain applicant is 
given the test; and from his an- 
swers, he can be located on a score 
scale from one to nine on the “Con- 
tact” trait. Also his “Distortion” 
index is obtained (if he distorts too 
much, his contact score is ques- 
tioned). 


A description of the type of job 
behavior which may be expected 
from an employee who scores at 
eight or nine on the contact scale is 
this : “The employee definitely needs 
contact assignments in his job. He 
would be best placed in a sales posi- 
tion, non-selling contact, supervision 
of a large group of personnel (exact 
job placement depends on other fac- 
tors than contact-personality). His 
job duties should stress continuous 
contact with people, and ninety-five 
percent of his time should be spent 
in contact assignments. Failure to 
place him on a contact job can bring 
on frustration, and he will tend to 
create the contact situation, even 
though none exists in the job assign- 
ment—he will be gregarious on 
desk jobs, talkative on the assemblv 
line, easily distracted.” 
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The Interest of Accountants 


REQUENTLY we hear re- 

marks to the effect that an ac- 

countant or statistician (here- 
after referred to as an accountant 
for brevity’s sake) is technically 
effective, but he has little interest in 
or warmth for people. So there must 
be enough accountants on whom this 
shoe fits to give rise to this idea or 
stereotype of the typical accountant. 
Personally, I feel that the same ac- 
cusation can be made toward many 
people in highly trained fields—or 
for that matter toward many people, 
period. 


Facts and Figures First 


But here we want to examine 
some evidence that shows that ac- 
countants sometimes put facts and 
figures before people. Also we want 
to stress the fact that the accountant 
who wishes to go wider afield in 
management must bend over back- 
ward to place facts and figures in 
their proper perspective and also 
stress the importance of warm and 
friendly human relations. 

Rather than giving many illus- 
trations of where some accountants 
err in management or in the area of 
human relations, let us first look at 
some data on the interests of ac- 
countants. One way of doing it is 
to see how the likes and dislikes of 
accountants compare with those of 
other professions. 

Dr. E. K. Strong of Stanford has 
found that accountants generally 
have the same likes and dislikes as 
bankers, personnel managers, pro- 
duction managers and _ policemen, 
while they disagree most with art- 
ists, physicians, ministers and life 
insurance salesmen. More interest- 
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ing (and I think more pertinent) 
are the high and low interests of 
accountants. 

Dr. G. F. Kuder of Duke has 
found that the average accountant 
scores very high in Computational ; 
high in Clerical; above avetage in 
Literary and Musical and below 
average in Mechanical, Scientific, 
Persuasive, Artistic and Social 
Service. In other words the average 
accountant emphasizes facts and fig- 
ures and is below average (but not 
low) in sales, artistic and service 
(to people) interests. 


In my own experience, I find a 
below average interest in helping 
people in about half of the account- 
ants, engineers and scientists whom 
I interview and assess. As one 
comptroller put it, “There has to 
be someone in every organization 
who makes people toe the line and 
I feel that I’m nominated.” Other 
accountants express a feeling that 
they are paid to keep a vigilant eye 
on the financial aspects, but they 
feel little or no responsibility for 
promoting good morale and a spirit 
of cooperation in the organization. 


A Happy Balance 


On the other hand, we find many 


other accountants who strike a 
happy balance between the neces- 
sary factuality and objectivity of 
their profession and skills in work- 
ing with people that make for effec- 
tive business success. I suspect that 
every accountant wants to achieve 
that balance, so I'll mention a few 
things that I think he should con- 


sider if he wants to broaden him- 
self and take on high managerial 
responsibility. 

First, I feel that he should leaven 
his objective and practical thinking 
with some imagination and flexi- 
bility. He should be able to see the 
broad picture as well as the ac- 
counting picture, and he should be 
able to communicate this to his non- 
accounting associates. Here, how- 
ever, I feel that I’d be remiss if I 
did not say that we find almost all 
accountants intellectually superior. 
When the accountant does not think 
broadly, it is most often due to habit 
or attitude rather than inability. 


Human Factors 


Second, the accountant must 
realize that the balance sheet is af- 
fected by human factors. And no 
amount of good procedure and stern 
discipline can substitute for skill in 
human relations. Especially today, 
the accountant who wants to move 
up must be both technically and per- 
sonally proficient. By personally 
proficient, I mean he must be skill- 
ful in dealing with people under all 
sorts of circumstances. He must be 
warm, friendly, adroit and persua- 
sive with people. He must treat peo- 
ple in a manner that makes them 
trust, like and respect him. 

Third, he must have some under- 
standing of himself and _ others. 
Most accountants by their very ob- 
jectivity are good judges of human 
actions, but they frequently discount 
the importance of feeling and emo- 
tion in business life. Thus, one audi- 
tor that I know acknowledges his 
proneness to needle and antagonize 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Interest of Accountants—Continued 


people, but he fails to see what emo- 
tions cause his behavior—and he 
fails to understand how his behavior 
holds him back professionally. In 
other words, we should not only be 
able to see ourselves as others see 
us, but we should be willing to spend 
the thought, time and effort that is 
necessary for continuous personal 
improvement and development. 

And fourth, he must decide be- 
tween being solely a technician or 
becoming a leader of men. Like 
many other professionals, he can 
always earn a good living with his 
special talent. But if he wishes to 
supervise others, he must learn skills 
used in organizing and directing the 
efforts of others. If one really wants 
to supervise—if he has managerial 
interest, he will enjoy the respon- 
sibilities and the headaches that are 
part and parcel of leading others. 
The superior supervisor is so vitally 
interested in becoming a _ good 
leader that he will subordinate other 
interests. He will learn to delegate 
as fully as conditions warrant and 
will get his greatest satisfactions 
from subordinates’ accomplishments. 

When I talk to an accountant 
who wants to rise in management, 
I try to get a feeling for his liking 
for people. If he sincerely likes peo- 
ple and likes to help them, train 
them—and just enjoy them—then 
his chances of going places in man- 
agement are good. If he merely 
tolerates people, he may be a fairly 
good leader because of his drive, 
ability and persistence, but he will 
never be a truly superior manager 
and, somewhere along the line, his 
deficiencies in human relations will 
cause him to stumble. 


NEW DISTRIBUTION 


REMINGTON Ranp INc. and the 
Ozalid Division of General Aniline 
& Film Corporation have announced 
that Remington Rand’s Transcopy 
and Ozalid’s Bambino, instant copy- 
ing, typewriter size, machines will 
be distributed by their sales organi- 
zations in all areas where both com- 
panies have direct representation. 

The Bambino provides copies of 
anything written, drawn, typed and 
printed on translucent paper in a 
matter of seconds. For opaque or 
two-sided printed material, the 


Transcopy provides an exact copy 
or a translucent copy which can be 
used to process additional copies on 
the Bambino. The combined use of 
the two units, each of which can be 
used independently, makes it possi- 
ble to copy any document in a few 
seconds for a few cents per letter- 
size copy. 

Company officials stated that this 
new program is in full accord with 
the established policy of both com- 
panies to expand the scope of the 
entire “instant copy” field. 


ANNUAL GIFT PROBLEMS 


To SOLVE THE businessman’s an- 
nual problem of “what to give for 
Christmas ?”, the Certif-A-Gift Com- 
pany has devised a new and unique 
gift service. The service is designed 
to insure that the gifts given will be 
really appreciated. It also removes 
the possibility of giving the recipient 
a duplicate of something he already 
has. 


A large illustrated certificate per- 
mits the gift recipient to choose his 
own gift from a wide assortment of 
deluxe merchandise. In this way the 
businessman is sure his gifts will be 
wanted, appreciated and used, even 
though he does not know the per- 
sonal interests and tastes of his cus- 
tomers. 


There are eight different gift 
groups the businessman can offer. 
Kach group has a different flat price. 
No matter which gift is picked from 
a group, the donor pays only the 
predetermined flat price for any gift 
selected from that group. The eight 
price groups range from five dollars 
to twenty-five dollars. 


In the businessman’s name, the 
Certif-A-Gift Company mails out a 
handsome Christmas decorated cer- 
tificate which contains a folder illus- 
trating gifts in the price range de- 
termined by the businessman. No 
mention of price is made in the 
folder. The gift recipient simply in- 
dicates his selection on a special busi- 
ness reply card which returns to the 
Certif-A-Gift Company. The com- 
pany then ships the gift selected to 
the recipient in the name of the gift 
giver. All the businessman does is 
provide names and addresses. 
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“all- 

transistor” calculator with a 
computing unit about one-half the 
size and requiring only 5% as much 
power as a comparable vacuum tube 
unit was recently demonstrated by 
International Business Machines 
Corporation. 


A N EXPERIMENTAL 


In presenting the calculator for 
its first public demonstration, W. W. 
McDowell, vice-president in charge 
of research and engineering, pointed 
out that it is an experimental ma- 
chine. “This is merely one of the 
many experimental projects on 
which our engineers are working 
and it is one more step toward the 
computers and data processing ma- 
chines of the fature,”” Mr. McDowell 
explained. 


The new machine is comparable 
in capacity to IBM’s type 604 elec- 
tronic calculator, of which over 
two thousand are in use, it was said. 
The 604 uses 1,250 vacuum tubes. 
While their speeds are similar, shown 
side by side the two machines pro- 
vided a sharp contrast in size. This 
experimental engineering model is 
believed to be the first fully-opera- 
tive transistorized computer com- 
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IBM'S NEW EXPERIMENTAL 
computer is composed of a 
high-speed punching unit, left, 
and the transistorized calculat- 
ing unit at right. The calcu- 


lating unit is 


uncovered to 


show the bank of printed wiring 
panels on which the transistors 
are mounted. This “all-transis- 
tor" unit is approximately one- 
half the size and requires only 
5% as much power to operate 
as does a vacuum tube unit. 


plete with automatic and 


output. 


input 


More than 2,200 transistors are 
used in the machine. A number of 
these are of a design developed by 
the company’s own engineers to 
meet the operating characteristics 
required in computer circuits. In 
addition to reducing the size of the 
machine, transistors effect a 95% 
reduction in the power requirements 
of the electronic unit, eliminating 
the need for a bulky power supply 
and forced air cooling of components. 


Because transistors have a much 
longer life than vacuum tubes, IBM 
expects that the necessary mainte- 
nance of machines employing them 
will be significantly reduced from 
that of vacuum tube machines of 
today. 


Printed wiring, replacing much of 
the wiring normally comprising a 
computer’s nervous system, was in- 
corporated into the design of the 
new calculator to simplify production 
and maintenance, and greatly reduce 
space requirements. The model con- 
tains 595 printed wiring panels, on 
which the transistors are mounted. 


Each panel is about two-thirds the 
size of an IBM card. 

Another important phase of the 
company’s electronic research pro- 
gram, deals with magnetic core 
storage devices. They make up the 
major “memory” component in 
IBM’s new “705” data processing 
machine, announced earlier. Mag- 
netic cores are tiny, doughnut-shaped 
objects thatecan “remember” infor- 
mation indefinitely, and recall it in a 
few millionths of a second. In this 
research, IBM has carried on work 
that originated at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


According to Ralph L. Palmer, 
director of IBM engineering, the 
extensive use now being made of 
magnetic cores in equipment of this 
kind marks a transition from the 
use of electronic tubes to semi-con- 
ductors and solid state material. 
Mr. Palmer added that the com- 
pany’s new research laboratory in 
Poughkeepsie, New York was de- 
signed to make it as easy as possible 
for engineers to see their theories 
through vital testing operations to 
their practical applications to to- 
morrow’s business machines. 
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JUNIOR ADVISORY BOARD 


A MINIMUM OF TIME spent with 
junior executives can produce a 
maximum of results by making 
thinking and suggestions from the 
working levels directly available to 
top management levels. This is 
proved by the experience of Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Company. 

“After only three months of opera- 
tion the sixteen-man junior advisory 
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board is performing with the effi- 
ciency of a long established or- 
ganization, producing concrete and 
constructive solutions to some of 
the company’s most challenging 
problems of internal administration. 
The most remarkable aspect of their 
achievement is the fact that board 
business is completed with such a 
slight expenditure of time that the 
pace of normal company operation 
continues without interruption,” re- 
ports Fred H. Ludwig, president of 
the company. 

Working through sub-committees 
the board has developed specific 
recommendations on such issues as 
annual vacation policy, bi-weekly 
pay schedule, sickness and absentee- 
ism policy, personnel training pro- 
gram and the company’s employee 
recreation and social affairs program. 
The junior board already has estab- 
lished a sunshine fund for the bene- 
fit of all employees. It also has put 
out the first issue of a newsletter for 
home office personnel. 

Working through a number of 
small groups the full board meets 
only once a month. The heads of 
these sub groups take pride in the 
large amount of work they are able 
to complete in a small amount of 
time. By taking up problems di- 
rectly with the appropriate company 
officers and personnel these sub- 
committees are able to determine 
speedily the basic facts of the prob- 
lem at hand, discuss employee and 
company interests, and formulate 
specific recommendations for inclu- 
sion in their report to the board. 


ELECTRONIC COUNCIL 


FUTURE USERS OF ANALOG com- 
puting equipment stand to benefit 
from the formation of the Midwest 
Simulation Council, a technical 
group whose collective talents repre- 
sent leadership in development and 
manufacture of electronic computing 
equipment. 

Formed in affiliation with a simi- 
lar West Coast council, the organi- 
zation has as its purpose exchange 
of new ideas and techniques and 
development of acquaintanceships 
among persons with a common inter- 
est in analog computer utilization 
and application. 

Robert Howe, member of the de- 
partment of aeronautical engineer- 


ing at the University of Michigan, 
has been elected the Midwest Coun- 
cil’s first chairman. He is being as- 
sisted by Milton Warshawsky of 
the Aeronautical Research Labora- 
tory at Wright Air Development 
Center (WADC), Dayton, Ohio, 
elected assistant chairman; Robert 
L. Lowry, GEDA representative, 
sales division, Goodyear Aircraft 
Corporation, Akron, Ohio, secre- 
tary; and Max Saylor, Allison Di- 
vision, General Motors Corporation, 
Indianapolis, Ind., treasurer. 

Long range plans envision forma- 
tion of an East Coast Simulation 
Council and arrangement of a 
national meeting and equipment ex- 
hibit. 


OFFICE MACHINES 
COURSE 


THE SCHOOL OF INSURANCE of 
the Insurance Society of New York, 
recognizing the interest of insurance 
companies in the recent development 
of electronic office machines, is offer- 
ing a course on the applicability of 
these machines to office systems. In 
developing this course the Society 
leaned heavily on the advice of in- 
surance men who have been leaders 
in investigating the advantages and 
implications of these mechanical 
brain machines. The chairman of 
the committee is Paul Synor of the 
North British & Mercantile Insur- 
ance Company. Other committee 
members are Edwin C. Carlson, The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York; Thomas O. Carlson, 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers; James Clancy, Royal- 
Liverpool Insurance Group; E. G. 
Crapser, Pacific Fire Insurance 
Company; J. J. Finelli, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
and William Maley, Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. 

The sixty hour course is con- 
cerned primarily with a survey of 
office systems currently in use to 
process insurance data, and a de- 
scription of electronic systems cur- 
rently available. These devices are 
analyzed with emphasis on their 
applicability of office procedures, 
operating characteristics, and their 
possibilities of effecting economies. 
General principles and techniques of 
programming will also be included. 
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[fVE KEYBOARD adding machine 


NOW! 


Every key 
is its own 


motor bar! 


Saves up to 50% hand motion! 


Now you can list and add without touch- 
ing a motor bar! 50% less hand travel 
—a great saving of effort for operators. 
No wonder they like it! 

Amounts are added and printed the 
instant they are set on the keyboard— 
because every key is electrified! No more 
“back and forth” motion from keyboard 
to motor bar—because every key is also 
a motor bar. The only completely elec- 
trified Adding Machine! 

National’s ‘“feather-touch” action 
makes it easier than ever to press com- 
binations of keys at one time—more 
time-and-effort-saving! 

All ciphers print automatically—still 
more effort and time saved! At the end 
of the day operators feel fresher—and 


they have accomplished more with less 
effort. 

The National Adding Machine gives 
you “Live” Keyboard plus 8 other time- 
saving features combined only on Na- 
tional: Automatic Clear Signal . . . Sub- 
tractions in red . . . Automatic Credit 
Balance in red. . . Automatic space-up 
of tape to tear-off line when total prints 

. Large Answer Dials . . . Easy-touch 
Key action . Full-Visible Keyboard 
. . . Rugged-Duty Construction in com- 
pact size for desk use. 

One hour a day saved with this exclu- 
sively National combination of features 
will repay the entire cost of a National 
Adding Machine every year—an annual 
return of 100%. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9 on10 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


NOW 


you can forget the motor bar! 


Don’t buy any adding machine until 
you see this National! Printed words 
cannot explain all the ways this re- 
markable National saves operator ef- 
fort, saves time, saves money. You 
must see it to believe it. For a dem- 
onstration phone the nearest National 
office or National dealer. See it today! 








NEW MICROPRINT READER 


A NEW READER for “Microcards” 
and other forms and sizes of opaque 
microprint cards has been put into 
quantity production by the Eastman 
Kodak Company. Known as the 
Kodagraph Microprint Reader, 
Model A, it has been designed to 
make the use of microprint more 
comfortable and therefore more ac- 
ceptable to researchers, librarians, 
educators, scientists, and others who 
have to cope with voluminous litera- 
ture. 

The reader features a unique type- 
writer-like roller which grips the 
card and enables the user to select 
by a quick, simple movement the 
portion of the card bearing the pages 
with the desired information. This 
roller accommodates all sizes of 
microprint cards up to 8 by 14 inches 
and thus involves no commitment to 
any one standard of microprint card 
size. The inertia of the roller is 
such as to provide good vertical and 
horizontal control despite the ease 
of movement. 


Page images are seen on a green 
viewing screen made of a special ma- 
terial developed by Kodak to elimi- 
nate the glare spot usually found 
troublesome in viewing a brightly lit 
ground glass. The greater light dif- 
fusion provided by this material per- 
mits several persons to read from the 
screen equally well at the same time. 
The inclination of the screen from 
the vertical has been made 11 de- 
grees, as a result of a study of the 
head positions assumed by persons 
using such devices. 

The reader contains an illuminat- 
ing system powerful enough to per- 
mit comfortable reading in a nor- 
mally lit room. Despite the large 


amount of light produced in the, 
machine, the cooling system keeps ; 


all external surfaces comfortable to 
the touch and prevents damage to 
the cards. 

The Kodagraph Microprint 
Reader measures 17% inches high, 
by 22 inches deep and 14 inches 


wide. It weighs about as much as an 


ordinary office typewriter and oper- 
ates from a 110-115-v ac supply. 





NEW MORRIS 
double 


SAFE-T-SET 


won't spill—can’t leak 


,, Puddle- 
* Proof! 


INTRODUSING THE MORRIS 


The Royale is the perfect Christmas gift. 


items in the set ... well, pen and memo 


holder... are beautifully, tastefully 

The Bert M. 
matched desk 
inexpensive—and, 


the Safe-T-Set is PUDDLE PROOF. 


BERT M 


in simulated gold. 
is the last word in modern, 
equipment. Surprisingly 


course, 


_..this timeit’s Twins! 


ROYALE MATCHED DESK SET 


All 
pad 





finished 
Morris Royale 


top 

of The ROYALE set retails for .... 
For the golden Safe-T-Set alone . 
For the golden Memo Pad Holder 


. Morris co. 


$7.50 
$5.95 
$1.75 











8651 WEST THIRD STREET, LOS ANGELES 48, CALIF. 
In New York: 381 Fourth Avenue 
In Canada: McFarlane Son & Hodgson, Ltd. 


Montreal, Quebec 








A NEW DIVIDEND for Hush-A-Phone Users. 
You can now use it with dictating machine and 
make verbatim record FF as ings 


ee NE SR Se, 
YOUR PHONE PROBLEMS 
SOLVED! 
@ PRIVACY j 
@ OFFICE QUIET 
@ BETTER HEARING 
THE NEW IMPROVED 
HUSH-A-PHONE 


Snaps on transmitter. Wt. 5 o2. 
A Lifetime of service for $10. 
7 ions ee or Call MU. 3-6063 
H-A-PHONE CORP. 
5 adios Ave.. Room 745 NYC. 1° 


COMMUNICATIONS 
SERVICES 


SIX-POINT program for over- 

hauling and reducing costs of 
company communications services 
was outlined before the American 
Management Association’s annual 
office management conference by 
Vincent J. Murphy, manager, cen- 
tral communications department, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corpo- 
ration, 


First, he emphasized, assign a 
capable man who is interested in do- 
ing,the job to study communica- 
tions costs and follow through with 
the work of improving them. This 
individual, he advised, should not be 
the office manager, comptroller, or 
treasurer, although one of them 
might have the final responsibility. 
With any one of these three, he said, 
communications will be second or 
third or lower on his list of interests. 
It should go to someone who will 
put it first, and he should be as- 
signed to communications on a full- 
time basis if possible. In a small 
company he should at least be 
directed to spend a number of speci- 
fied hours on the job every day. 

Then, Mr. Murphy suggested, ob- 
tain from all branches a report of 
their expenses over three months for 
long-distance telephone, telegram, 
and TWX service. Select those 
locations between which there is the 
greatest concentration of traffic. 
For these locations obtain from the 
telephone company a breakdown of 
charges by called numbers and from 
the telegraph company a breakdown 
of charges by destination. 


After getting “the feel of the 
thing,” he advised, call in the com- 
munications companies for help. 
Give them full information about 
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the number of orders daily, how 
they are delivered, the importance 
of speed in handling, and any un- 
usual requirements. Let them plan 
the services that will best fit the 
company’s needs. 

When the services have been set 
up, let key personnel know how 
they work and get them thinking 
about the communications problem ; 
“probably they will then come up 
with ideas.” Maintain continuous 
campaigns to keep employees con- 
scious of communications costs. 

Mr. Murphy also outlined specific 
types of telephone and telegraph 
service that offer opportunities for 
cost reduction. 

A short telephone tie line, he 
said, offers a considerable volume 
of calls with comparatively low 
monthly rental, swift connections, 
less operating time, and fewer trunk 
lines on the switchboard. Full period 
telephone service, a direct line con- 
necting two or more company loca- 
tions, is a money saver when there 
are quite a few long-distance calls 
daily between the same telephone 
numbers. This direct line can be 
used for transfer of marginal infor- 
mation during periods when it is 
not particularly busy. 

Full period service is also avail- 
able on a multi-point basis with 
three or more cities on one circuit. 
This is likely to be economical if the 
three cities are in a straight line 
geographically. The same usages 
and economies can be obtained from 
foreign exchange telephone service. 
The telephone line is direct from 
office to the telephone company cen- 
tral office in a distant city, providing 
local rates for calls to that city in 
addition to a flat monthly rate for 
the line. 

Overseas cable costs can be re- 
duced by the use of cable addresses, 
by elimination of unnecessary word- 
age, by use of letter telegrams in- 
stead of full-rate cables when the 
overseas office is not open at the 
time the cable is originated, and by 
use of full-rate cables instead of 
letter telegrams when the message 
contains eleven words or less. 

Telegraph costs can be reduced 
easily by careful consideration of 
the classification of outgoing wires 
by full-rate, day letter or night let- 
ter. Mr. Murphy also advised the 
office managers to study the use of 
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ge TOP EXECUTIVE 


AND SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE! 


Impressive "write" 
at low cost! 


THE NEW 


Smith-Corona CARBON-RIBBON TYPEWRITER 


EE how easily you can achieve a crisp, clean, print-perfect A+ the same time— 
quality of “write” in all your letters, special reports and 


presentations. This new Smith-Corona Carbon-Ribbon type- 
writer gives you just that — a distinctive, sharp and even, yet 


warm and friendly impression. 


Your secretary will have the finest office typewriter possible — 
the Smith-Corona “Eighty-Eight” Secretarial. And then, not 
an attachment but built right in, the dual-purpose feature — 


SEE THE 
ALL-NEW 


Cighty-Cight’ 


SECRETARIAL 


Carbon-Ribbon (in addition to the easily interchanged fabric 


ribbon). Let us show you the “write”. 


(ee 
GIS 


CALL ANY SMITH-CORONA FULL- 
LINE DEALER or BRANCH OFFICE 


= (See your Classified Telephone Directory) 


Smith-( corona Inc syrocuse 1 N Y Other factories in Toronto, Brussels, Johannesburg 


Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines and Cash Registers, Vivid Duplicat 





Bell System Teletypewriter Ex- 
change Service—or TWX. It pro- 
vides two-way communication more 
rapidly, and often more economi- 
cally, than do telegrams and also can 
be used to replace long-distance 
telephone calls. 

Western Union telemeter service 
is useful where there is considerable 
concentration of traffic between two 
company locations and where mes- 
sages are short and spread out 
through the day. It provides con- 
tinuous two-way service at all times 
but is available only for cities be- 
tween which there is considerable 
traffic. 

Biggest money-saver of all, he 
said, is private line teletypewriter 
service. Although it is most valu- 
able to large corporations with 
voluminous requirements, many 
small companies also can use the 
service economically, he declared. 
In addition to reducing direct com- 
munications expense, it can provide 
savings through reduction of clerical 
personnel, time saved by junior ex- 


ecutives, better production plan- 
ning, improved customer relations, 
and better public relations. 

The potentialities for improving 
operations and saving costs through 
the use of teletype service “are so 
numerous that it might be said that 
they are practically unlimited,” Mr. 
Murphy declared. 


TYPE STYLES 


DISTINCTIVE CORRESPONDENCE, 
reflecting the individuality of the 
writer, can now be achieved on any 
Remington Electric, Standard or 
Noiseless typewriter through the 
introduction of a large variety of 
Executive type styles. These type 
styles are designed to suit individual 
preference and also complement a 
company’s business letterhead. In 
addition, the color of the typewriter 
ribbon can be harmonized with the 
color in the business letterhead to 
further enhance correspondence. 
Special keyboard arrangements can 
also be styled to speed up typing jobs. 
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ERASABLE PAPER 


THE Hemiock Paper and En- 
velope Company has introduced a 
rag-content paper that is almost en- 
tirely erasable in quality. An ordi- 
nary pencil eraser can be applied 
to any typing error and without any 
pressure being exerted, the error 
rubs out without leaving any ghost 
mark or scuff mark behind. The 
paper is made up in all popular 
weights and sizes, in white only. It 


BRING 
SUNSHINE 


to your clients, employees, friends! 


‘co ef DELICIOUS 
TROPICAL FRUITS 


direct from Florida! 
So luscious! So easy-to-order! 


SELECT tree-ripened oranges 
and grapefruit 
—about 30 Ibs.—in 
handsome, imported, 
re-usable wicker 
hamper. 


$595 
prepoid® 


CHOICE hand- 
picked oranges & 
grapefruit—about 

90 Ibs.— in sturdy 
shipping crate. 


$945 
express prepaid* 


GIFT CARD FREE! 


We enclose attractive gift card with your 
: own or your company name. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
Mention item or initial, and-send check 
or money order. *Express prepaid 
east of Mississippi River, La., Ark., Mo. 
Add 10% Midwest, Wise., Upper Mich., 
lowa, Kansas, Minn.; Neb. Add 20% 
Far West. No shipments to Calif. or Ariz. 


WE WELCOME CHARGE ACCOUNTS 
Other Fine Gifts of Florida delicacies 
in lovely, useful containers! 


FREE BROCHURE OF FULL LINE 








AIRMAILED ON REQUEST 


3 Generations of 


Satisfactory Service 


References 
Dun & Bradstreet 
Miami Beach Ist Not. Bank 


657 LINCOLN ROAD, Dept. D, MIAMI BEACH 


can be printed the same as ordinary 
papers and is ideal for letterheads. 

Although fully erasable, Hemlock 
paper does not deteriorate or dis- 
color any faster than regular rag- 
content paper. Typing on it will not 
fade out or smear unduly, although 
it is wise to use a medium light type- 
writer ribbon with it and medium 
finish carbon paper for copy work. 
It is now being used in many Courts 
by official reporters throughout the 
United States and is fully acceptable 
for legal work. Samples and in- 
formation are available. 


SALARIES RISE 


ALARIES of office workers have 
shrasentied an average of 50% 
during the past seven years accord- 
ing to an analysis of figures com- 
piled by the National Office Man- 
agement Association. NOMA 
gathers figures annually for its 14,- 
000 members on salary rates paid 
for various types of office work in 
cities throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

In the recent analysis of these 
figures, clerical salary trends were 
charted in the East, South, Midwest 
and North West. Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada showed the highest gain 
among the cities studied with a tre- 


mendous 72% increase in office sal- 
ary rates during the seven-year 
period. Atlanta, Georgia, showed 
the least rise, but its 42% office 
salary increase is still substantial. 

Private secretaries are found to 
have made the best general gains by 
going to an average of 64% above 
their 1947 salary level. Those 
workers referred to as senior typists 
made the smallest average gain, but 
still hit 39% above their October 
31, 1947, rate. 

Together with private secretaries 
and senior typists, the jobs covered 
in the study are senior stenographer, 
junior stenographer, junior typist, 
transcribing machine operator and 
receptionist. 


ANIMAL WORDS 


It is surprising how many words are 
associated with the name of some animal. 
Monkey tricks, meaning practical jokes, 
is quite old; boatmen on our canals call 
a small barge a monkey-barge; a cat-call 
is a tin whistle; a cat's-paw, the medium 
who does another's dirty work, catkins 
are the flowers of the willow; cat-nip is 
weak tea; we speak of dog-rose, dog- 
briar, dog-wheat, dog-grass, dog-eared, 
each epithet connoting inferiority; the 
word "horse" is also used to imply in- 
feriority, roughness, coarseness; a horse- 
laugh is a vulgar guffaw; a horse-chestnut 
is the acrid sort as distinguished from 
the sweet Spanish chestnut; horseplay is 
rough play; we call shamming foxing; a 
crafty person is an “old fox." 
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"| hired a new secretary, Ed! Come on over and take a L-O-O-K at the B-U-I-L-D 
on this B-A-B-E!" 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


oe Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without ke 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 
% a 
- Rota 
q Stencil 
. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 
. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 





TO 


i 
Best’s Insurance News 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 





POON caseaccconniacaanail 








Firm Name 
nee nee eee ~ 
Position ___ _ 

Firm Address ~~~ 
City - 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
7I. 
72. 
73. 


75. 


76. 


77. 
8I. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 


85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 


92. 
94. 


95. 


LOSS 


140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 


112. 
107. 


138. 
128. 


125. 
141. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


PREVENTION 
Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
Fire Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door Lock 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage canes 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 
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Producer Services—trom page 27 


changes, additions or modifications 
in the protection needs of our in- 
sureds unless we know what we are 
talking about. The moment we sug- 
gest something we must be prepared 
to explain. The producers of today 
cannot afford to possess just sur- 
face knowledge of their insurance 
contracts. We are engaged in an in- 
dustry that is everlastingly in a state 
of changes and development. The 
unrelenting rapidity with which new 
forms of introduced 
and old ones modified and broadened 
is little short of bewildering. One 
of the prime elements of service that 
we must give to our insureds is a 
constant and unremitting study of 
our many policy forms. 

We would think very little of the 
medical practitioner who never goes 
to clinic, never looks inside the pages 
of a medical journal, never gives a 
thought to the advertisements and 
explanatory material sent to him by 
pharmaceutical houses and others in 
related fields who have spent millions 
in research. 


insurance are 


In the same manner, if we want to 
carry the analogy into our own line 
of endeavor we must ask ourselves 
if we are keeping pace with the times. 
Do we take time out for refresher 
courses, either by personal attend- 
ance or by mail? Or, if none such is 
available, do we think of organizing 
a discussion group? Do we faith- 
fully attend forums, lectures and dis- 
trict conventions, or read one or 
more trade papers carefully and line 
by line? How many of us would 
dream of picking up any one of the 
manuals as light week-end reading 
and how much company advertising 
gets thrown into the waste basket 
without being looked at? These may 
be embarrassing questions to some 
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of us, but they help to bring into 
focus the increasing demands that are 
made on our skills in order to better 
serve our insureds. These skills are 
also the banner that proclaims the 
differences that mark our service to 
the insureds when compared to the 
one or two package wrap-up of the 
specialty salesman who makes a vir- 
tue out of the contention that he in- 
tends to sell only the simplest and 
easiest forms of protection that re- 
quire no service. As if there is a 
form of insurance that requires 
negligible service. 


Imagination 


The elusive element of imagina- 
tion should be considered as another 
one of the vital services we can ren- 
der to our insureds. If the insur- 
ance producer, steeped in insurance, 
with claims of every kind and de- 
scription either coming across his 
desk or being reported in the insur- 
ance trade papers cannot visualize a 
loss, how can he present a problem 
to his insureds who lack his special- 
ized training and experience ? 

A lack of imagination can be one 
of the greatest handicaps to plague 
a producer and prevent him from 
giving proper service to his insureds. 
If the man who sells insurance can- 
not see a potential loss or a claim 
in his mind’s eye, he loses the impell- 
ing motive to go out and show his in- 
sured that there is an urgent reason 
why the insured should protect him- 
self. The hazard exists, but the in- 
sured will not have been forewarned. 

For example, here is a challenge 
that can be weighed in the privacy 
of a producer’s own mind and in the 
files in his own office. How many 
of us carry higher than the basic 
property damage limits on the auto- 
mobiles we own and those we in- 


sure? How many of us have the 
imagination to visualize automobile 
accidents involving large property 
damage? And here is a suggestion. 
If the imagination will not work, try 
clipping newspaper reports of auto- 
mobile accidents. It may be that you 
will become convinced that high 
automobile property damage limits 
are just as important to insureds as 
high bodily injury limits. The pro- 
ducer will be performing a service 
of high value to his insureds when 
he does, because he will talk them 
into protecting themselves. And that 
is service. 

There are many other phases of 
producer service such as service in 
the field of accident prevention, gen- 
eral inspection, rate analysis and 
schedule work, proper administra- 
tive handling and office routine, the 
treatment of accident reports and the 
adjusting and handling of claims. 
One service that cannot be passed 
by is the moral obligation that an 
insurance broker or agent has to sell 
insurance. 

Early this summer the American 
Home Magazine released a consumer 
panel report on insurance dealing 
with the opinions, preferences and 
plans of America’s homemakers with 
respect to most types of home and 
personal insurance. Two phases of 
this report deserve serious attention 
and they are inter-related. One is 
that there exists a vast, undeveloped 
gap in the basic protection of far too 
many homeowners. The other is 
that the brokers and the agents are 
not calling on their insureds. There 
are many valid reasons why this 
failure to see our insureds may be 
justified. But, in the final analysis, 
these reasons become nothing but 
excuses. 

We are engaged in what theoreti- 
cally may be classified as a white 
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collar business. The plain, unalter- 
able fact is that if we are to properly 
serve our insureds we must live by 
the sweat of the brow. And in so do- 
ing, virtue reaps its own reward. In- 
sureds must be seen and insurance 
producers must be heard in the flesh 
to as great a degree as is humanly 
possible. An insurance producer who 
neglects to consciously sell insur- 
ance is almost deserving of being 
labelled an unethical practitioner. 

There is no higher service that a 
producer can give an insured than 
to make certain, if an insured has not 
the required and proper protection 
against some contingency, that at 
least the producer has suggested it 
to the insured’s attention. There is 
no sadder experience in customer re- 
lationships than that in which a pro- 
ducer must tell his insured who has 
sustained a loss that he is not in- 
sured, when his customer can in 
truth say to the producer, “Why 
didn’t you sell me? You know that 
I am insurance minded. You know 
I rarely turn you down. Why didn’t 
you sell me?” 

Nor is there any experience more 
exasperating and frustrating than 
to have a similar conversation with 
another type of customer, one who 
has likewise sustained a loss with- 
out being insured, one for whom you 
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hold less than passionate admiration, 
the one who always rejects your ef- 
forts and belittles the industry, one 
who presents a similar stream of 
complaints, one that you can’t shut 
up because you can’t answer the 
jack-pot question, “Why didn’t you 
sell me?” 


C.P.C.U. DESIGNATIONS 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE for 
Property and Liability Underwriters 
reports that 1,721 of 2,865 separate 
Chartered Property Casualty Under- 
writer (C.P.C.U.) examinations 
taken in June of this year were satis- 
factorily passed. This year 202 ad- 
ditional persons were awarded the 
C.P.C.U. designation thus increas- 
ing the number of holders to 1,268. 
Five other persons have passed the 
examinations but have insufficient 
experience to receive the designa- 
tion. There are 2,795 other persons 
who have passed one or more of the 
five examinations. The 1955 series 
of examinations will be given on 
June 8, 9 and 10 in a number of 
locations. A fee of $25 will be 
charged for each of the five examina- 
tions taken. 


CURRENT THOUGHTS 


H. W. MULLINS, vice president 
of the Illinois Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, stated in a talk before 
the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents 
that he felt there was too much in- 
tent to rigidly apply rules to border- 
line situations in inland marine as 
well as other coverages. Companies 
and bureaus, he said, have placed 
too much emphasis on the possibili- 
ties of discrimination which is fre- 
quently non-existent. Few risks of 
any size present the same problem 
or call for the same solution, he 
noted. 

Discussing bond business, J. Ken- 
neth Cormack, chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s fidelity and surety commit- 
tee remarked that most probably the 
underlying reason for the reluctance 
of some agents to actively service 
their own bond business is a lack of 
a clear understanding of the funda- 
mental difference 
and insurance. New connections 
promising great possibilities for 
commission profits can be opened up 
by the act of an enterprising bonding 
agent in putting himself out to pro- 
vide prompt surety service for what 
at the time appears to be a picayune 
item involving a minimum premium 
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SAFETY IN INDUSTRY © IN TRANSPORTATION © IN THE HOME 


National Board Activities 


T THIS moment, driving 

through California, a special 

agent of the National Board 
ot kire Underwriters may be hot on 
the trail of an arsonist who has en- 
dangered many lives. An engineer of 
the National Board may be busy with 
a slide rule computing the perfor- 
mance of a fire department pumper 
in Boston. Within a few hours, that 
pumper may control a fire and save 
a dozen lives. Tonight 160 million 
people will turn on electric lamps 
and motors, heat homes and fac- 
tories with fires of many kinds; use 
and store greater quantities of 
dangerous, flammable and explosive 
materials than ever before in history 
—all in a state of amazing safety. 


All Are Affected 


To say that the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters had anything 
to do with this condition of safety 
is a vast understatement. There is 
hardly a soul in the nation that is 
not affected—for the better—by the 
public services of this institution. 
Hotels with their enclosed stairways 
and fireproof doors show the in- 
fluence of the Board’s building code. 
Electric lights, switches and wires 
operate safely because of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code, first formu- 
lated and now distributed by the 
Underwriters. But just what is 
this organization? 

The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters is an educational, en- 
gineering and research organization, 
supported by the capital stock fire 
insurance business. It is the service 
organization of that group. It is 
entirely a creature of private enter- 
prise and receives no part of the tax 
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dollar. It is not a corporation. It 
has no jurisdiction over fire insur- 
ance rates, nor does it have any 
jurisdiction over companies or 
agents, nor has it any legislative 
powers over the business of fire 
insurance. It has no police powers, 
and its various standards, codes and 
findings have no force of law unless 
and until they have been adopted by 
those pclitical subdivisions author- 
ized to enforce such statutes. Any 
weight and prestige accorded its 
opinions stem entirely from the repu- 
tation developed in its many years 
of service. 

Although fire protection was not 
included among its original purposes, 
this problem began to demand atten- 
tion as early as 1874 following the 
great Chicago fire in 1871, and 
Boston, 1872. Today, it is accepted 
as commonplace for large resources 
of private capital to cooperate in 
promoting public welfare. The Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
was truly a pioneer in such work 
when it first undertook to bring 
order into a chaotic business situa- 
tion and then set about helping the 
nation to conserve human and ma- 
terial assets instead of burning them 
up. From a small beginning it has 
grown until now its membership 
comprises over two-hundred capital 
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stock fire insurance companies, It 
performs a number of public service 
functions but | shall confine this 
article to its fire safety activities. 
The constitution of the Board in- 
cludes among others the following 
purposes :— 
To influence and encourage the 
introduction of improved and safe 
methods of building construction; 
the adoption of fire protective meas- 
ures and State fire marshal depart- 
ments in accordance with the estab- 
lished plan of the Board ; the efficient 
organization and equipment of fire 
departments with reliable, adequate 
and high pressure water systems ; to 
establish rules designed to regulate 
hazards constituting a menace to 
life and property ; to establish stand- 
ards for the construction of buildings 
and for the installation of hazardous 
and protective devices; to establish 
and maintain stations for testing 
materials and such devices. 


Standards and Codes 


The National Electrical Code has 
for its purpose the reduction of fire 
and shock hazard. It was first for- 
mulated by the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters in 1881 and is 
now published and distributed by 
the National Board. It is probably 
the most widely accepted of all 
model codes. To keep in step with 
this rapidly progressing industry, it 
must, of course, be frequently revised 
which is now done under the auspices 
of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation’s technical committee pro- 
cedure. The 1951 revision required 
874% tons of paper and numbered 
400,000 copies, nearly all of which 
were distributed without charge. 

(Continued on the next pege) 
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Many other standards, some sixty 
in all, on such varied subjects as 
automatic sprinklers, municipal fire 
alarm systems, airplane hangers, and 
liquefied petroleum gases, many of 
which are developed under NFPA 
procedure, are printed by the Na- 
tional Board and about one million 
copies are distributed each year to 
the recipients without cost. The 
Board is expected to, and does, pro- 
vide consulting service on all these 
subjects. 

In 1899, it was apparent that com- 
petent testing procedure was neces- 


sary to classify fire hazards and fire 
resistive qualities of materials and 
devices as well as to ascertain the 
effectiveness and reliability of fire 
extinguishing equipment. So, a 
Board of Consulting Engineers was 
created. This expanded and in time 
developed into Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories, Inc., a most unique institu- 
tion and one of unparalleled impor- 
tance in the fire protection field. In 
its early years, the Lab. received its 
financial support from the Board; 
now, however, it is self-supporting. 
The Board is proud that it launched 
and continues to sponsor this enter- 
prise. 
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For years, Mutual of Omaha has 
set the pace in accident and 
health insurance. It has led in 
creating modern protection plans, 
and in prompt service to policy- 
owners. In 1953 Mutual of 
Omaha did 26% more individual 
accident and health business than 
any other company. “Business 
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goes where business is.” If you are interested in a profitable career 
with the largest exclusive health and accident company in the world .. . 
write today to Agency Dept., Mutual of Omaha. 


HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


Home Office: Omaha, Nebr. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto 
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In 1905, realizing that inferior 
building construction was a major 
factor in conflagrations, a model 
building code—the first of all such 
codes—was promulgated by the 
National Board. This code is re- 
vised frequently to keep abreast of 
new developments and changing 
conditions and has been adopted by 
several hundred cities. It has a 
profound influence in the encourage- 
ment of safe construction nationwide. 
About twenty thousand copies are 
distributed upon request each year 
plus about seven thousand abbrevi- 
ated codes designed for smaller 
municipalities, 

The building code has its critics, 
of course. The only way of avoiding 
criticism is to do nothing. It is said 
that it is over-conservative in those 
features designed to reduce the 
dangers of conflagrations, namely, 
restriction of areas, construction of 
fire walls and protection against 
spread of fire through exterior 
openings. The Board admits con- 
servatism in these features. It has 
carefully studied conflagrations in 
American cities and believes that its 
recommendations in these respects 
are mainly correct. Now, with the 
uncertain state of world affairs, with 
global war threatening and with a 
potential enemy whose primary 
strategy, so we are told, will be to 
knock out our fire departments and 
start spreading fires in our cities; 
now, is no time to consider elimina- 
tion of those structural features 
which reduce the probability of the 
spread of fire from building to 
building, 


Fire Prevention Ordinance 


More recently, a recommended 
model Fire Prevention Ordinance, 
also the first of its kind, was de- 
veloped and is likewise made avail- 
able to cities considering the adop- 
tion of such measures; it is already 
in use in over three hundred cities. 

In the period between the Balti- 
more and San Francisco conflagra- 
tions, a special committee of the 
National Board made a _ minute 
study of the fire hazards and public 
protection in fifty-three large cities. 
This work required the services of 
many engineers and cost the com- 
panies a substantial sum of money. 
Many of the engineers’ recommenda- 
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tions on water supplies, fire depart- 
ments and fire alarm systems were 
adopted. This particular feature of 
the Board’s engineering work has 
continued and has become most im- 
portant. Several teams of highly 
trained and competent engineers 
working out of our New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco offices 
are continually engaged in inspecting 
and reporting on the fire defenses of 
our five hundred largest cities. 
There is nothing superficial about 
the work of these men. They spend 
weeks or months on a job as the 
size of the city may require and the 
completed reports are furnished not 
only to member companies to guide 
their underwriting, but to the city 
fathers and officials so that they may 
know if, and where, their protection 
is weak and how it may best be 
improved. This activity is well 
received and has been productive of 
much improvement in municipal fire 
protection. 


Grading Cities and Towns 


A natural development of the 
study of municipal fire protection has 
been the preparation of the Standard 
Schedule for Grading Cities and 
Towns of the U. S. with reference 
to their fire defenses and physical 
condition." The first step in the 
preparation of this schedule was the 
establishment of standards covering 
the various features of fire protec- 
tion and prevention (which was 
developed from a study of conditions 
in over five hundred cities). The 
classification of any particular city 
is determined by the application of 
points of deficiencies depending on 
the extent of variance from the 
standards. 


This system has been adopted by 
the insurance organizations having 
rating jurisdiction in nearly all 
states. It is applied to the smaller 
cities by the insurance inspection 
bureaus and to the larger cities by 
the National Board. 

At the Baltimore fire it was found 
that hose threads of mutual aid 
companies so differed from the 
Baltimore thread that these com- 
panies could not connect to fire 
hydrants or to Baltimore equipment. 
Subsequent efforts on the part of 
the Board resulted in the adoption 
of a National Standard hose thread 
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and in the standardization of hose 
couplings and hydrants in over five 
thousand cities and towns through- 
out the country. Non-uniformity of 
hdse couplings is no longer the major 
problem that it once was. 


Cooperation between the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Chiefs, 
the NFPA and the National Board 
has resulted in the formulation of 
standards for municipal fire appa- 
ratus. Since 1913, new models of 
pumpers are given a_ twelve-hour 
endurance test for the manufacturer 
by National Board engineers to 
demonstrate that they are capable 


of performing at their rated capaci- 
ties and pressures. Well over fifteen 
hundred different types of pumpers 
have been so tested. Models that 
have passed this twelve hour test 
are eligible for the underwriters’ 
three-hour acceptance test upon 
delivery. This procedure has met 
with almost universal acceptance 
and has had much to do with the 
general high quality of such equip- 
ment. Cities purchasing fireboats 
usually also specify acceptance tests 
to be conducted by the 
engineers. 


Board’s 
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A more recent activity concerns 
the special interest bulletins. In the 
past, when replying to questions 
from fire chiefs and others, items of 
information were occasionally de- 
veloped that were thought to be of 
general interest to the fire services 
so the Board would write them up 
in letter-size bulletins, have five 
hundred copies printed and send 
them out to people that it was hoped 
might find them pertinent and help- 
ful. From that small beginning, the 
special interest bulletin has grown 
to a point where about four such 
bulletins are sent out each month 
and it is necessary to print thirty 
thousand of each, This information 
is disseminated widely through the 
fire services and interestingly enough 
has developed to be of utmost value 
to fire department members in 
preparing for examinations for 
promotion. 


Research Division 


One of the more recent activities 
was the establishment of a research 
division. With rapid post-war de- 
velopments in industrial technology 
the Board realized the need for keep- 
ing its insurance family and the 
municipal fire services properly 
posted on developments presenting 
increased risks and new fire and 
explosion control problems. 

The work that the Research 
Division does falls in three general 
classes. The first is the preparation 
of fire hazard surveys or research 
reports on a variety of industrial 
subjects having broad application 
and widescope interest. This par- 
ticular activity has resulted in publi- 
cations on the causes and prevention 


of cotton fires, fire hazards of the 
plastics industry, fire hazards of the 
synthetic rubber industry, metal- 
working and others. Reports now 
in process of preparation deal with 
safeguards against lethal fire gases 
and procedures for smoke odor 
damage control. 

This Division also prepares timely 
reports on unusual fires and ex- 
plosions holding national interest. 
These are occurrences which involve 
major disasters and which require 
special investigation and a high de- 
gree of technical study. It is usually 
the purpose in this work to focus 
public attention on the particular 
dangerous situation which led to 
the catastrophe. This activity is 
typified in the well-known and 
widely distributed reports on the 
Texas City disaster, the Holland 
Tunnel chemical fire and the South 
Amboy port explosion. These re- 
ports have led to continued investi- 
gations by public authorities and 
better legislation which has in turn 
promoted proper enforcement and 
effective controls. 

The Division also conducts tech- 
nical investigations of a wide variety 
of short-range subjects and fire 
safety problems posed by industry’s 
engineers, insurance inspectors and 
public fire authorities. 

The members of the research staff 
are graduate chemical and industrial 
engineers. As is the case with other 
highly specialized engineers, they 
are actively engaged in numerous 
technical committee activities and 
maintain close cooperation with the 
staff of Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., with whom, of course, they 
are not in competition. 

The National Board maintains a 
staff of more than one hun 'red in- 
vestigators throughout the nation, 


whose principal job is to assist local 
authorities in the investigation of 
fires of suspicious origin, These 
highly trained men, most of whom 
are former FBI agents, are at the 
beck and call of State Fire Marshals, 
and local fire and police departments. 
They can cross city, county and 
state lines in search of criminals. 
They are skilled in seeking the 
factors that motivate arsonists. They 
will investigate any fire without re- 
gard to its insurance. Although 
arson is a most difficult crime to 
detect because the fire so often 
destroys the clues, the National 
Board—and the increasing effective- 
ness of local police and fire marshals 
—have made it a rare one. 

A city may be thoroughly safe- 
guarded against fire, through its 
building code, its ordinances, its fine 
fire department and its excellent 
water supply. Yet serious fires can 
still occur in that city through the 
carelessness of its citizens. It has 
been said that a child with a single 
match can undo the work of many 
fire protection engineers. Hence, 
the great need for fire prevention 
education of our people, especially 
the children who will be the citizens 
of tomorrow. 

The National Board has made, 
and continues to make, a sizeable 
contribution to the safety education 
of all Americans. Each year, it 
provides millions of pieces of printed 
materials on fire safety for the na- 
tion’s schools, both public and paro- 
chial. These include both posters, 
comic books and inspection blanks. 

It has produced two films for 
grade school levels, “Tony Learns 
About Fire,” and “Fire in Their 
Learning.” It maintains a free film 
lending library which books more 
than fifteen thousand prints of fire 
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prevention films a year, reaching a 
direct audience of nearly ten million 
persons, and television audiences of 
fifty to sixty million more. Two to 
four new films are produced each 
year to keep this library growing. 

Several readable, informative 
booklets for wide public distribution 
are published ; booklets for the home 
owner, for the farmer, for the 
worker, for the supervisor and for 
management. Millions of fire safety 
inspection blanks for homes, farms, 
schools, churches, mercantiles, indus- 
trial plants and places of public 
assembly are provided. 


Telling the Public 


The Board works with news- 
papers, magazines, syndicates, trade 
journals, radio and TV stations, pro- 
viding a constant stream of articles 
reaching many segments of the 
public—and all these articles are 
aimed to acquaint the public with 
the dangers of fire, and how to live 
more safely from it. 

The question is sometimes asked, 
“Does all this do any good?” “How 
can you tell whether you’re accom- 
plishing anything?” The fire that is 
prevented never makes the head- 
lines, of course, but there is good 
evidence to believe that many thou- 
sands of fires are being prevented 
each year. And that number is 
possibly increasing. 

Fire losses as computed by the 
National Board have crept steadily 
upward year by year until, in 1953, 
they reached an all-time high of 
$864,000,000. This is 100% greater 
than losses ten years ago. But the 
dollar is now worth less than half 
of what it was ten years ago. And 
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the amount of property at risk—all 
the new homes, new factories, new 
businesses built since 1944—have 
increased by some thirty-five billion 
dollars. 

So the burning ratio has gone 
down, even though dollar losses 
have gone up. The burning ratio is 
the key to the question. All the fire 
prevention being done in this country 
today—by the insurance interests, 
the fire departments, the school, by 
everybody, is definitely having a 
profound effect. The National Board 
is proud to have a part in this cru- 
sade against fire, and proud to have 
such staunch allies. But we cannot 
be satisfied with a reduction in the 
burning ratio. Staring us in the 
face is still the fact that eleven 
thousand Americans a year—thirty- 
three a day—lose their lives by fire. 

No one can afford to relax in 
the fight against fire as long as fire 
takes such a toll. All efforts— 
through engineering, research, build- 
ing codes, ordinances, and education 
—are directed toward the ultimate 
goal of saving lives. Only when 
lives have been saved can there be 
any real satisfaction in fire preven- 
tion work. 


SLOW DOWN AND LIVE 


A 12.2% ReEpucTIOoN in traffic 
deaths representing a saving of 594 
lives, is reported for the 24 states 
taking part in the 1954 summertime 
highway safety campaign, “Slow 
Down and Live.” The anti-speed 
program, co-sponsored by the 24 
states from Maine to Texas, started 
during the Memorial Day weekend 
and closed with the Labor Day week- 


end. Highway fatalities throughout 
the region dropped from 4,856 dur- 
ing the summer of 1953 to 4,262 for 
this year. Greatest reduction re- 
ported by any one state was Louisi- 
ana’s 40.1% cut. Records of other 
states ranged from 27.3% decrease 
for Mississippi to a 9.9% increase 
in deaths for Maine. There was a 
15.1% reduction for the 13 southern 
states and a 7% cut for the 11 north- 
eastern states but the northeastern 
states had a lower than normal death 
rate to compete with from 1953 since 
the “Slow Down and Live” cam- 
paign started in the northeast last 
year and was started in the south for 
the first time this year. In all, 15 
states showed death rate reductions 
this year. The program will be ex- 
tended to the entire 48 states and the 
territories of Hawaii, Alaska and 
Puerto Rico. 


S-D DAY 


PREPARATIONS for the observance 
of December 15 as National Safe 
Driving Day (S-D Day) are being 
intensified by the President’s Action 
Committee for Traffic Safety. The 
insurance industry is slated for an 
important part in the promotion with 
companies and associations being re- 
quested to refer to the campaign in 
their advertising. Insurance per- 
sonnel will be requested to furnish a 
good example to _ policyholders 
through courtesy, good sportsman- 
ship and accident free driving. In- 
surance company publications will 
be enlisted in the month-long cam- 
paign starting November 15 and 
agents will be asked to visit their 
local police departments to arrange 
for observances on December 15. 
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HE’LL PUT AIRKEM’S FAMOUS 
ODOR LAB TO WORK FOR You! 


Smoke odor damage, fume contamination from am- 
monia, oil or chemical spillage— 

Call your Airkem SOS representative for the right 
answers to these problems . . . answers verified by the 
world’s largest laboratory devoted exclusively to the 
study of odors and the development of odor counter- 
actants! 

Repairing odor damage—quickly, safely, permanently 
—is no simple task. As insurance men across the country 
have found, it requires the services of specialists. And 


AIRKEM, INC. 


241 EAST 44TH STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 7-1500 


for close to seven years Airkem SOS laboratory and 
field personnel have served the industry well—by spe- 
cializing in but one thing: the scientific removal of odors. 

When you and your assured are faced with an odor 
problem, call your Airkem SOS representative and let 
him put the Airkem lab to work for you. You'll find it 
pays. 

For full information, phone your local Airkem SOS 
representative (he’s listed in your phone book) or write 
Airkem, Inc., 241 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Service 

















monthly fire 


losses 


ry LOssEs in the United States 
in September are reported by 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers to amount to $64,087,000. 
This is a decrease of 6.6% from 
losses of $68,613,000 reported for 
September, 1953, and a decrease of 
18.0% from losses of $78,163,000 
for August, 1954. 

Losses for the first nine months 
of 1954 total $667,772,000, a de- 
crease of 2.3% from the first nine 
months of 1953, when they 
amounted to $683,345,000. 


These estimated losses include an 
allowance for uninsured and unre- 
ported losses. 

1952 
$63,958,000 
65,129,000 
74,127,000 


1953 
$68,551,000 
68,064,000 
83,440,000 


October 
November 
December 


1953 
76,659,000 
72,706,000 
83,471,000 
67 ,362,0°0 
64,239,000 
67,644,009 
74,938,090 

107,713.000 
68,613,000 


1954 
86,493,000 
78,928,000 
84,821,000 
77 933,000 
62,282,000 
65,533,000 
69,532,000 
78,163,009 
64,087,009 


$887 827, 000 


January 
Fi se i 


September .. 


Totals .... $886,559,000 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


1952. 1953 
2,960 
2,510 
2.780 
2,850 
3,050 
3,100 
3,250 
3,700 





24,209 
3,250 
3,650 
3,280 
3,920 


*37,794 38,300 
* 1952 figures from National Office of 
Vital Statistics. Other figures are Na- 
tional Safety Council estimates. 





accidental 
deaths 


Seven Months 


1954 
50,900 
19,450 

9,100 
16,100 

8,100 —7% 
* The total for all types does not equal the sum 
of the four succeeding totals because deaths from 


occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are included 
in the figures under both headings. 


1953 Change 
ALL TYPES*.. 53,400 —5% 
Motor Vehicle. . 
Other Public ... 
Home 


Work 





. ee Mighty good business for you— 
these private and corporate plane 
owners. 

High time you got your share of this 
business. 
And, it’s a mighty smart idea to wrap 
up all their insurance in the same com- 
pany—fire, auto, liability and aviation, 
right down the line. Agents know it’s 
much easier to handle an entire account 
with just one company. 
Our agents have no difficulty placing 
Aviation Insurance with us. After all, 
we’re in the INSURANCE business 
and if we can quite capably insure a 
man’s house, car, boat and other pos- 
sessions . . why shouldn’t we insure 
his (or his company’s) airplane? 


We'd like to hear from you if you have 
any Aviation problems. 


ROYAL LIVERPOOL 
C free Rs S) 


CASUALTY ® FIRE * MARINE SURETY 
150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA © NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © STAR INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA © AMERICAN AND FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LTD. © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 








7 EASY, EXTRA PROFITS ARE YOURS WHEN YOU 
WRITE MARKEL TRUCK AND BUS INSURANCE 
You're in high gear all the time when you present the 


- Markel Plan to your bus and truck contacts. You’re 
never bogged down with details and irritating follow- 


through operations. 


S 
You open... Markel takes over completely. 
pro | S No technical experience is necessary. All you do is pre- 


sent facts, light a spark of interest ...then sit back and 


reap the extra profits year after year. 


Records prove that Markel assured’s show a higher ratio 
of automatic renewals. And they’re good prospects for 
other types of insurance. 


: ‘seh Se snoeboheedies Don’t let this easy business pass you by Sit down now, 
> MARKEL SERVICE, INC. Richmond, Va., Dept. B-11: fill in the coupon and start speeding up YOUR income. 
Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this 

kind of coverage. Without obligation, send me No risk too small—single unit or fleet size operation 
at once all the details on Markel Service and ; 


the 10-Point Plan to Profits. MARKEL SERVICE INC. 

Name HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 

Address | — Exclusive Underwriters for the American Fidelity and 
Look for this Casualty Company, Inc. The largest stock company 
apne of cately in the world specializing in motor carrier coverages. 


on America’s or . ” 
trucks & buses “Eliminates The Cause to Eliminate The Accident 














City 
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SHORT HISTORY OF A FIRE 


“Insure,” said the agent 
“Incombustible,” said the buyer 
“Indeed,” said Fate 

“Inevitable,” said statistics 
“Inattention,” said the fire chief 
“Incredible,” said the occupant 
“Incomeless,” said the employees 
“In court,” said the lawyers 
“Insolvent,” said the judge 
“Indignant,” said the stockholders 


“Indigent,” said the owner. 
—American Broadeast, American 
Mutual Ins. Co. 


AUTO THEFTS INCREASE 


EvERY TWO MINUTES and 19 seconds 
somewhere in the United States an 
automobile is stolen. In most cases 
the automobile eventually is recov- 
ered but not until the owner has 
suffered considerable inconvenience 
and chagrin. 

Police estimate that in almost 90 
per cent of automobile thefts, negli- 
gence on the part of the owner is a 
contributing factor. Doors left un- 
locked or even an open car window 
are an invitation to the thief. 

As a general rule, automobile 
thieves belong to one of two cate- 
gories: professional crooks, who 
seek to resell the “hot” car or else to 
use it in a burglary and then abandon 
it; and juvenile delinquents, whose 
main purpose is a joy ride and a 
cheap thrill. 

Because most youngsters have a 
working knowledge of auto me- 
chanics, there really isn’t much 
difference between the methods used 
by the juvenile delinquent and the 
professional crook. 

The first thing either one looks 
for is a car that is not locked. If 
the doors are locked but a vent 
window is open, access is easily 
gained by jiggling the window until 
the thief can reach in and release the 
latch. 
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Inside the car, the thief generally 
looks around to see if the car owner 
is one of those persons who, scared 
of losing his keys, has hidden a set 
of them in the car. There are three 
common places to look for such 
keys: on top of the sun visor, under 
the floor mat or in the glove com- 
partment of the car. 

If the thief finds no hidden keys, 
he can easily start the car by sticking 
a coin in the ignition wires under 
the dash. In fact, tinfoil from a 
pack of cigarettes or from a stick of 
chewing gum will serve the same 
purpose. 


—‘*The Marylander,” Maryland 
Casualty Co. 





BLACK AND BLUE GROTTO 


Some people will go a long way for 
an accident. There's the university pro- 
fessor from Boston who went all the way 
to Italy, and there forgot to duck when 
the sight-seeing rowboat entered the 
narrow mouth of the Blue Grotto. 

—‘*Protection,”” Travelers Ins. Co. 











QUICK THINKING 


WHILE OUR INSURED was driving to 
work a large Shepherd dog attacked 


his car. The dog snapped at the 
fenders and pulled part of the 
chrome from the car. Immediately 
thereafter the insured saw a boy 
walking along the road and sensing 
the danger of the boy being attacked 
by the dog, the insured picked him 
up, possibly saving him from seri- 
ous attack. Also, a woman was driv- 
ing directly in front of the insured 
and he kept directly behind her to 
prevent the dog from attacking her 
car and possibly exciting her as 
well. After going some little dis- 
tance further, our insured stopped 
at a store, obtained a gun and shot 
the dog, after which it developed 
that the dog was found to be rabid. 
We paid approximately $25 to our 
insured for damages to the car. 
—American Ins. Group 


PILLAR OF THE COMMUNITY 


You wonvber. Why did he do it? 
A tall, plain-spoken man, “a pillar of 
the community,” active with civic 
and religious organizations—yet 
there he stood before a Federal 
judge and pleaded guilty to making 
false entries in a credit union’s books 
and causing forged checks to be 
transported across state lines. Too, 
he was charged with embezzling 
more than $16,000.00 of the credit 
union’s funds during the last seven 
years. 

In court he said that he changed 
the books of the credit union when 
he found shortages; that he was 
trying to find out who was taking 
the money. Over a period of seven 
years? Friends who had known the 
man for a quarter of a century said 
the whole thing didn’t make sense. 

“Pillar of the community”; 
“trusted employe’—these are the 
terms so often used in describing 
the men and women who make our 
fidelity bonds a necessary adjunct 
of business. 

—Cravens, Dargan “Review” 


HOME WORK 


TEEN-AGE TRAFFIC VIOLATORS in 
West Virginia will have added 
homework if they should happen to 
be hailed into the court of Circuit 
Judge Donald Black in Parkers- 
burg. 

When a young motorist is ar- 
raigned for the first time for reck- 
less driving or speeding, his license 
is revoked for sixty to ninety days. 
During this time he must write in 
longhand all provisions of the city 
motor code, all state laws on opera- 
tion of motor vehicles, and compute 
the distance an auto travels at the 
speed of fifteen miles an hour in one 
second up to the speed the offender 


was traveling when he was arrested. 


—Vacationland’s Agency Bulletin 
Maine Ass’n of Ins. Agents 
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WEATHER RESEARCH 


A NEW PRIVATELY OWNED re- 
search organization for the study of 
weather, the first of its kind in the 
world so far as is known, will be 
established by The Travelers Insur- 
ance Companies. To be known as 
The Travelers Weather Research 
Center, it will investigate weather 
phenomena as they relate to accident 
causation, property damage, high- 
way conditions and crop losses. At 
the same time the companies will 
establish a privately owned weather 
station, to be known as The Travel- 
ers Weather Service which will pro- 
vide weather reports and forecasts 
tailored for the immediate Hartford 
area. Dr. Thomas F. Malone, asso- 
ciate professor of meteorology at 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and one of the foremost 
meteorological scientists in the 
United States will be head of both 
phases of the new activity. 


NON-SKID DEVICE 


A SAFETY DEVICE designed to pre- 
vent accidents caused by skidding 
on wet, snowy or icy roads was 
demonstrated successfully in a mock 
“snowstorm” on a highway near 
here with the thermometer register- 
ing 109 degrees. Soap flakes were 
substituted for snowflakes to simu- 
late icy road conditions in a test 
conducted on Route 152 before a 
group of highway safety officials 
from New England states and in- 
surance safety engineers attending 
their annual field meeting. 


After strewing a quarter ton of 
the artificial “snow” and wetting it 
down with a hose from a pumper, 
George Jankauskas, inventor of 
Safety-Skid, drove his car over the 
soap-slicked pavement to show how 
effectively the device automatically 
prevents a “tailspin skid.” 


First he raced at 45 mph into the 
“winter-in-June” stretch of paving 
without the device working. The 
vehicle swayed crazily across the 
slick surface as he hit the brakes. It 
ended up sideways across the road. 


Mr. Jankauskas then threw his 
safety-skid' device into action just 
before hitting the “winterized” road 
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at the same speed and jamming on 
his brakes. The test car came to a 
straight line stop with no sign of a 
lateral skid. Walter Dubovick, of 
Fords, N. J., president of Safety- 
Skid, Inc., which developed the 
Lithuanian inventor’s device, said 
the soapy road surface on which 
the test runs were conducted ap- 
proximated icy road conditions en- 
countered in winter. 


RECEIVING PANEL 


NOTIFIER MANUFACTURING COM- 
pany announces a remote control and 
fire station receiving panel listed by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories with 
control units and with or without 
supplementary annunciator units for 
use with their listed thermostats and 
bells to form a supervised fire alarm 
system. The system has also passed 
all tests for Factory Mutual Labo- 
ratories listing. 

The panel is so designed that all 
fire detection and associated wiring 
is completely supervised against 
shorts, single or double breaks, and 
power failure. This feature makes 
it possible to tie in sprinkler super- 
visory equipment. Complete super- 
vision of a sprinkler system’s valves 
and water flow is thus economically 
feasible. 

The instant a fire signal is initiated 
on the local protected premises, the 
signal is flashed to the auxiliary con- 
trol panel. At the same instant the 
auxiliary control panel transmits the 
signal to the fire station, the alarm 
bell rings, and the lights flash indi- 
cating which building has a fire con- 
dition. This entire signal reporting 
action is accomplished within thirty 
thousands of a second. Reporting 
is entirely automatic and is accom- 
plished without the chance of human 
error. 


ALARM DEVICE 


BURGLAR DETECTION EQUIPMENT 
which employs ultrasonic sound is 
described in a new, twelve-page 
booklet published by Walter Kidde 
& Company, Inc.’s Ultrasonic Di- 
vision. The equipment comprises 
two elements each shaped like, and 
about the size of, half a good-sized 
grapefruit. Both units are mounted 
inconspicuously on the walls of the 
protected room, usually at opposite 
ends. One transmits ultrasonic 
waves at a frequency of 19,200 
cycles per second—too high for the 
human ear to detect—while the other 
receives the signal. These elements 
are connected to an electronic master 
control which continuously compares 
the transmittal signal with the one 
received. 


As long as the waves are undis- 
turbed, the equipment remains silent. 
However, the slightest movement of 
an intruder in the space disturbs 
these waves and causes the “brain” 
to trigger an alarm. This alarm can 
sound in the room, outside the room, 
at a central station, or can be re- 
layed to the local police department 
or protective agency. 


The sensitivity of the equipment 
can be controlled to eliminate the 
possibility of false alarms caused by 
the movement of rodents or other 
small animals. On the other hand, 
movement of a warm air mass above 
a flame will actuate the alarm. Even 
the rupture of a sprinkler pipe or 
steam line can be detected. 


The ultrasonic alarm is approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
when installed in accordance with its 
specifications and tied in with a cen- 
tral station system permits an insur- 
ance premium reduction. 


TO STUDY LLOYD'S 
ACTIVITIES 


A SPECIAL COMMITTEE has been 
appointed by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters to investigate the 
direct writing activities in the United 
States of Lloyd’s of London. If nec- 
essary legislation may be sought to 
close the competitive gap between 
Lloyd’s and the domestic companies. 
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Making Friends . . . with the Qi) Fieldmen 


WHAT MAKES HIM SO VALUABLE? 


Recently, Mr. R. C. Montgomery, Part- 
ner, Montgomery Bros., Peoria, Ill., had 
this to say about Al Rathslag, Fire 
Association-Reliance Fieldman for Illi- 
nois. “One of the biggest plus factors 
in our Operation is that we can go to 
Al Rathslag for answers to our tough 
problems. Al knows insurance—all 
phases of it—and he knows our market. 
Put these two things together and you 
can readily see why we consider Al to 
be one of our most valuable assets.” 














How did Al Rathslag develop into 
such a “valuable asset’? 


aaa 


R. C. Montgomery Al Rathslag Clyde R. Montgomery 
Jean A. Pope 


The answer is simple, and it’s one you should know about. He was trained —thoroughly 
trained—to be of more help to more agents in more ways than expected. Like all Fire 
Association-Reliance Fieldmen, Al Rathslag was given a sound education in all phases 
of insurance. He learned the importance of burrowing into local market situations . . . of 
working a little harder and a little longer to get at the important facts. Your Fire 
Association man has the authority to make time-saving, on-the-spot decisions. He is 
willing and capable of working with you and your clients around the clock. Equally 
important he is trained by companies which will never grow too large for “family 
feeling,” nor lose their high regard for personal relationships. 


These are the things which make your Fire Association-Reliance Fieldman valuable 
... more valuable than you'd expect. Why not have a talk with him soon? 


“Al has both the willingness and the ability to be of great help to us in many phases of 
our business. We respect his advice and, frankly, we'd be more than disappointed if we 
couldn’t look forward to his services." —Mr. Jean A. Pope, Founder of the Jean Pope 
Agency, Moline, Ill. 


“Al is constantly coming up with information which is important to us—whether we ask 
for it or not. It’s this combination of capability and sincerity in giving us a hand that 
makes Al one of our most pleasant business associates.’’—Mr. Edwin A. Finn, Partner, 
Skinner-Finn Agency, Princeton, Ill. 


Edwin A. Finn 
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Francisco, Toronto. Claims and Settling Agents through- 
out the world. INSURANCE COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA 
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The man who 


It was all his own idea. Each year the islands of the 
Pacific are ravaged by typhoons. Screaming winds smash 
at everything standing. Huge seas thunder against docks 
and warehouses. Damage runs into millions of dollars. 
Human lives are snuffed out. 

But one engineer, working for American International 
Underwriters, thought he could cut these losses. 

When a typhoon formed, he charted its course. He 
hopped a plane, raced the typhoon — often from Guam 
to the Philippines to Okinawa to Japan. He supervised 
battening down of open storage, secured tie-down cables 
and sheathing. 

Sometimes he stayed in the midst of the shrieking 
winds and scudding rains, helping to save property — 
and lives. Then he boarded the plane and raced around 
the typhoon to the next danger spot. 

AIU has always been noted for its technical assistance 
to clients. This is just one example. 

AIU also offers on-the-spot American claims service— 
backed by policies written in American terms. The in- 
formation required by AIU for covering foreign risks 
is the same kind as for domestic risks. Claims are paid 
in the same currency as the premiums — including U.S. 
dollars where local law allows. 

These factors make it easy for you to sell AIU pro- 
tection. 

With private American investments abroad passing 


~raced typhoons! 


. ay 


the 16 billion dollar mark — 4 billion in the last three 
years alone — it is likely that some of your present 
clients have need of AIU protection. Ask them. 

You don’t have to be an expert to handle foreign risks. 
Take them to AIU — and AIU is your expert. For full 
information and literature, write to Dept. B of the AIU 
office nearest you. Or call in person. 


WORLD, ° 
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Detroit 26, Mich......... shcspapees iaengiida Free Press Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois... : stenepdied 208 So. La Salle Street 
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Houston 2, Texas... 1619 Melrose Building 
San Francisco 4, Calif... 206 Sansome Street 
Los Angeles 17, Calif 612 So. Flower Street 
Seattle 1, Wash 811-814 White Building 





GLANTE 


from other Fields 


Inventory Your 


Selling Habits 


HERE is no better time to 
take inventory of your sell- 
ing habits than toward the 
year’s end. The following will aid 
you as a check list of both good and 
bad points. Be frank and objective 
in your answers. And, like all good 
merchandisers, you'll want to add 
to your “stock” of traits those that 
will increase your sales, while elimi- 
nating those that retard sales suc- 
cess. 


1. Have you set up personal achieve- 
ment goals for yourself for the next 
quarter, six months or a year? 


2. Have you recently re-evaluated 
the benefits your customers and 
end users of your product are re- 
ceiving from your efforts? 


3. Have you taken action with your 
buyers to prove your company and 
your boss are right rather than 
wrong in respect to policies and pro- 
cedures? 


4. Have you gone to a doctor for 
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CHARLES L. LAPP, PH.D. 


Associate Professor of Marketing 
Washington University, St. Louis 


a complete physical examination in 
the last year? 


5. Do you have frequent checkups 
made on your automobile? 


6. Do you check over your ward- 
robe for frayed cuffs, rundown heels 
and items that may date you? 





‘Yes, Sir, we're looking for agents, but just 
what type of agent are you?" 


7. Do you check yourself after each 
sales presentation to make sure you 
didn’t bluff, exaggerate, use trickery, 
make misleading statements or 
promises which could not be kept ? 
8. Is there new information about 
your product or the business of your 
buyers that you have not become 
familiar with? 
9. Do you call on some customers 
in respect to their purchases and po- 
tential too frequently, while there 
are others you do not call on fre- 
quently enough ? 
10. Are you constantly on the look- 
out for new prospects for new busi- 
ness? 
11. Do you lose a great deal of 
valuable selling time—dawdling over 
a second cup of coffee—in general 
conversation or waiting—when ap- 
pointments and better planning 
would have averted the loss of time? 
12. When you do have to wait to 
see a prospect do you use such time 
for self-improvement, making out 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Much excitement Tuesday! The Smith place; and 
Mr. L said it took two alarms before they had 
it under control. Of course, we wired the com— 
pany we had on the risk. The adjusters were 
there by noon, and this afternoon's mail 
brought a check from PLM. Mr. L says PLM has a 


U 

strict rule that a check leaves the Home Office 
within 24 hours of receipt of proof of loss. 
Heavens, that sounds awfully technical to put 
in a diary, but Mr. L was so pleased with that 
PLM check! He took it to Mr. Smith right away 
and when he came back he was carrying a tiny 
bouquet of flowers. "For a really efficient 

secretary," the card reads. I'm sure I didn't 
do anything, but it did make me feel sort 
ne 


Oh well, ‘night, Diary! 








HOW ABOUT YOU, MR. LOCAL AGENT? 

You realize, of course, that prompt claim payment is 
not only a service to the assured, but a service to you. 
For nothing sells new business faster than quick claim 
settlement. PLM has this rule: No claim (where state 
laws permit) shall remain unpaid longer than 24 hours 
after receipt in this office of satisfactory proof of loss. 


Why not write us for information about a franchise. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company 


Market Street National Bank Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Orgon-sed 1095 
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Sales Slants—Continued 


reports and pre-approach analyses of 
prospects ? 

13. Are you keeping up-to-date and 
in good condition all your selling 
aids such as business cards, samples, 
catalogs, price lists, and sales port- 
folios for use in more effective sell- 
ing ? 

14. Have you checked your sales 
presentation for overworked words, 
slang, negative selling or irritating 
phrases and annoying mannerisms? 
15. Are your sales techniques so 
obvious that you attempted to de- 
velop different sales approaches and 
sales presentations for different 
types of buyers and individuals? 
16. Do you have good answers to 
all objections which are commonly 
occurring ? 

17. Do you give your prospects a 
chance to state what they want and 
what objections they have to your 
proposition or product? 

18. Are you handling competition 
in such a way as not to offend 
buyers ? 

19. Do you have a number of ways 
of asking your prospect to buy ? 

20. Do you keep a sufficient record 
to know what products you are sell- 
ing, to what types of customers, and 
how frequently purchases are made? 
21. Are you a good sport if you lose 
a sale or a customer? 

22. How many lost customers have 
you regained in the last month? 

23. Do you hang around too long 
or rush out too quickly after a sale 
is made? 

24. Do you follow-up with after- 
sale details to make sure that you 
keep a buyer completely satisfied ? 
25. Are you letting fears, phobias 
and pessimisms interfere with your 
selling effectiveness ? 

26. Do you seek the help of other 
salesmen, your sales manager, other 
employees, your customers, and even 
your wife when they could assist 
you ? 


Most Important! 


27. Are you doing something every 
day to upgrade or improve yourself? 

If you will periodically review the 
above twenty-seven questions you 
will be surprised at the ideas which 
will come to you for your own self- 
analysis and for your own improve- 
ment. 
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LIABILITY RATE CHANGES 


REVISED RATES FOR physicians and 
surgeons professional liability insur- 
ance filed in Mississippi by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers became effective September 
22. The rate for the dentists classi- 
fication remains unchanged while 
rates are increased for the physicians 
and surgeons classifications. How- 
ever, the percentage charge for part- 
nership liability is reduced from 50% 
to 3344% of the per person rate for 
each individual comprising the part- 
nership. The percentage charges for 
the employed physicians, employed 
surgeons and employed dentists 
classifications were also reduced 
from 50% to 3314% of the respec- 
tive rates. 

Revised bodily injury liability in- 
surance rates for manufacturers’ 
and contractors’ classifications and 
for owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ 
area and frontage classifications 
were announced for Indiana by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers effective October 6. The re- 
visions result in an average state- 
wide reduction of 25 percent in 
manufacturers’ and_ contractors’ 
rates and increase of approximately 
33 percent in owners’, landlords’ 
and tenants’ area and frontage rates. 

An overall 25% reduction in 
manufacturers’ and _ contractors’ 
bodily injury liability rates filed in 
West Virginia by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters be- 
came effective October 20. 


AUTO RATES 


THE FINAL PROMULGATION of the 
compulsory automobile liability rates 
for Massachusetts for 1955 made 
no changes from those tentatively 
announced in September. The new 
rates are 6.3% lower for private 
passenger automobiles and 7.6% 
lower for commercial vehicles while 
some taxicab rates are higher. The 
reductions are twice as great as those 
recommended by the carriers and 
will mean a saving to policyholders 
of some $4,000,000. 

Effective October 11, Georgia has 
approved National Automobile Un- 
derwriters Association revisions in 
rates and rules estimated to save 
policyholders $250,000 annually. On 
private passenger cars comprehen- 
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sive rates advanced 10%, $50 de- 
ductible collision remained un- 
changed, $100 deductible rates were 
reduced 7% and collision premiums 
for farmers were reduced 20%. On 
commercial cars local hauling rates 
on fire, theft, comprehensive and col- 
lision were reduced 10% with inter- 
mediate and long distance un- 
changed. 


NEW LOUISIANA FIRE 
FILING 


A NEW UNIFORM GRADING sched- 
ule and a new dwelling schedule filed 
by the Louisiana Rating and Fire 
Prevention Bureau became effective 
September 27. The new grading 
schedule which primarily revolves 
around a change in system of classi- 
fication of cities and towns from the 
old method to that adopted by the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers represents an annual saving to 
policyholders estimated at $585,000. 
Under the new dwelling schedule 
rates are reduced an average of 
14.4%, an estimated annual saving 
to policyholders of $1,245,000. 


W. C. RATE REVISION 


REVISED WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
tion rates which became effective 
November 1 in North Carolina are 
estimated to represent an annual 
saving to policyholders of $429,000. 
The new rates are 2.8% lower on 
an overall basis with rates for manu- 
facturing risks cut 5%, those for 
contracting risks increased 1.9% 
and all others reduced 3.8%. 

A new manual of workmen’s com- 
pensation and employers’ liability 
rates has been approved in New 
Jersey to become effective January 
1. The change in the collectible level 
is a reduction of 1.8% ; the manual 
rate change is a reduction of 1.9%. 


GLASS RATES 


REVISED RATES FOR GLASS insur- 
ance were announced for five states 
by the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters effective October 6 
with average statewide changes as 
follows: Georgia —6.2%, Idaho 
+19%, Utah +16.7%, Washington 
—6.2% and West Virginia —8.2%. 


ADEQUACY OF W. C. 
QUESTIONED 


IF MERELY DOLLAR AMOUNTS were 
the goal, without regard to duplica- 
tion of benefits then the workmen’s 
compensation system might be 
termed adequate, William Zucker 
told the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions recently. But, con- 
tinued Mr. Zucker, who is director 
of studies of the Commerce and In- 
dustry Association of New York, if 
the system were to be measured in 
terms of rapidity with which an in- 
jured worker returns to employment 
then perhaps it might be said to be 
inadequate. Adequacy, he said, 
should be measured in terms of the 
effectiveness in restoring the worker 
to productive life. The economy of 
the country is better served by a 
worker earning higher wages at full 
time. 


URGES INTERNATIONAL 
W. C. STUDY 


A HIATUS IN INTERNATIONAL 
workmen’s compensation law which 
has left both the workman and em- 
ployer unprotected should be bridged 
by treaties between nations (similar 
to the Warsaw Convention) cover- 
ing overseas employment, according 
to Frank G. Sterritte, counsel and 
secretary of the American Interna- 
tional Underwriters Corporation. 
He introduced a resolution at the re- 
cent International Bar Association 
Convention at Monaco that a study 
be made of workmen’s compensation 
law as applied to international em- 
ployments. The resolution will be 
considered at the next convention in 
1956. Mr. Sterritte warned that, 
“An American workman hired spe- 
cifically for employment on a special 
project abroad may or may not be 
covered by the local law of the coun- 
try to which he is assigned. Like- 
wise, he may or may not be covered 
by the workmen’s compensation law 
of the state in which he is hired. 
Conversely, the employer is not pro- 
tected by having a fixed schedule of 
compensation for injuries to em- 
ployees and so can be sued for ordi- 
nary negligence and for unlimited 
amounts.” 
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= sales-producer in today’s modern 
food market is the self-service freezer. Demand 
for dependable refrigeration equipment has sky- 
rocketed. 

So have sales of freezer units built by Copeland 
Refrigeration Corporation, Sidney, Ohio. From a 
small beginning. Copeland has become the larg- 
est supplier of such units to the food industry. 


Over ten thousand agents . 
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U.S. F. & G. has contributed to the rapid 
growth of Copeland Refrigeration Corporation 
by providing bonding and insurance coverages 
essential to the success of business operation. 

Whether you produce refrigeration equipment 
or use it, own a business or a home, no matter 
what you do or where, there are U.S. F.& G. 
coverages to meet your needs. 


. there’s one in your community. 


Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


U.S.F.&G. 


CASUALTY- FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY-SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 

















QUIZ >} MONTH 


The following questions and answers are from the final examination 
given the students of the Fundamentals of Insurance and Suretyship 
course conducted by the Insurance Society of New York, N. Y. C. 


Question |. 


Define: 
a. Hazard. 
b. Risk (two definitions). 


Answer: (a) Hazard is a factor 
which causes or contributes to the 
chance or possibility of loss. There 
are contributive hazards, causative 
hazards, and moral hazards. 

(b) Risk—1l. A chance of loss. 

2. The object or property or person 
which is being insured. 


Question 2. 


From past experience the ABC 
Wholesale Corporation knows that 
10 out of 1,000 customers will not 
pay their bills during 1953. Does 
this represent a risk that should be 
transferred to the insurance com- 
pany? Explain. 


Answer: No. This is not a chance 
or possibility of loss and, therefore, 
is not considered an insurable risk. 
This represents a certainty of loss 
and the ABC Company should 
charge this up to operating expenses 
and not try to insure it. 


Question 3. 
What is meant by “moral hazard?” 
Answer: A moral hazard is a factor 
concerning the personal character, 
honesty, etc. of the assured which 


may cause or contribute to the pos- 
sibility of loss. 


Question 4. 


What effect does loss prevention 
have on: 
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1. The cost of insurance? 
2. Society? 


Answer: Loss prevention: 


1.Tends to keep the cost of insurance 
down by having a beneficial effect 
on experience. Since rates are to 
a great extent based on this ex- 
perience, the better the experience 
the lower the rate. 


2. Affects society by preserving 
wealth which benefits society. Tends 
to lessen unemployment by prevent- 
ing the destruction of business which 
employ people. Example is the Gen- 
eral Motors fire which caused unem- 
ployment. 


Question 5. 


a. What is the essential difference 
between proprietary and cooperative 
insurance carriers? 

b. Beside each of the following 
types of insurance carriers write the 
word cooperative or proprietary; 
whichever applies : 

. Fraternal organization. 

. Stock company. 

. Lloyds’ Associations. 

. Mutuals, 

. Reciprocals. 


Answer: (a) Proprietary carriers 
operate to make a profit and are 
owned by stockholders. Cooperative 
carriers operate to provide insurance 
at cost to its policyholders, who are 
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the owners. No profit motive is in- 
volved. 

(b) 1. Fraternal org—Cooperative 
. Stock company—Proprietary 

3. Lloyds Assoc.—Proprietary 

. Mutuals—Cooperative 

. Reciprocals—Cooperative 


Question 6. 


What is the difference between a 
“monopolistic” state fund and a 
“competitive” state fund? 


Answer: Monopolistic state fund is 
an insurance fund operated by the 
State and by only the State. No 
commercial insurance is allowed in 
that particular field. The State has 
a monopoly on that type of insur- 
ance (such as Social Security). In- 
surance is generally compulsory in 
nature. Competitive State fund is 
a type of insurance in which the 
State competes with commercial 
carriers. Insurance is generally not 
of a compulsory nature. 


Question 7. 


In addition to the insurance fur- 
nished under a contract of public 
liability insurance, list the other 
promises of the insurer. 


Answer: Insurer promises to: 

1. Pay all court costs and fees. 

2. Pay any expenses incurred for 

immediate necessary medical atten- 

tion to an injured party. 

3. Pay any settlement negotiation 

fees and expenses. 

4, Pay any interest accumulated on 

any awards to the plaintiff made by 

a court. 

5. Defend 

groundless, 
(Continued on the next page) 


against claim even if 








Quiz of the Month—Continued 
Question 8. 


What are the essential differences 
between suretyship and insurance? 


Answer: Differences between insur- 
ance and suretyship: 

1. Insurance has two parties to the 
contract while suretyship has three 
parties, Principal, Obligee, and 
Surety. 

2. Insurance is taken for benefit of 
the assured and suretyship is for 


benefit of the obligee; i.e., a guar- 
antee of performance of the Princi- 
pal is made by the Surety to the 
benefit of the Obligee. 

3. Premium in insurance is evolved 
from rates obtained from past ex- 
perience and the rate charged re- 
flects as to what the probable losses 
are that will occur. Under surety- 
ship the premium is generally con- 
sidered a service fee for credit back- 
ing and investigation. 

4. Under suretyship in many cases 
no chance of loss exists since the 
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Principal is beholden to reimburse 
the Surety for a loss and in many 
cases the Surety requires collateral 
from the Principal equal to the 
amount of the bond. In insurance 
there is always a chance of loss 
existent. 


Question 9. 


What are several advantages to the 
employee in collecting for occupa- 
tional injury or disease under 
the Workmen’s Compensation law 
rather than under the common law 
or employee liability? 


Answer: (1) Employee will collect 
compensation relatively quickly. He 
will not have to wait for court case 
to come up. 

(2) No expenses and fees for court 
case to be paid. 

(3) No chance of losing a court 
case and having to pay expenses. 
(4) Will generally retain friendly 
relations with employer whereas in 
legal suit he would not and, there- 
fore, would possibly lose his job. 
(5) In legal suit under common law 
employee would have to prove em- 
ployer negligent which he does not 
have to do under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, 


Question 10. 


Mr. Smith, who carries a $10,000 
fire insurance policy on his home, 
states that if he suffers a total loss 
of the property by fire he will re- 
ceive $10,000 because the amount 
appears as the company’s limit of 
liability on the face of his policy. 

a. Is Mr. Smith correct? Explain. 
b. If Mr. Smith should decide to sell 
his house could he sell the fire in- 
surance policy he has on it? 

Why or why not? 

Answer: (a) No. He could only 
receive the actual cash value of the 
home. Taking depreciation into ef- 
fect at the time of loss, such payment 
could not be in excess of the $10,- 
000 stipulated. 

(b) He could not sell the policy 
without notifying the company be- 
cause the policy does not permit 
assignment of a policy without its 
consent. Insurance is a_ personal 
contract. 


(To be continued) 
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This America Fore advertisement appears dur- 


ing November in the following publications: 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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This new help in selling insurance, subject of 
the ad, is part of America Fore’s continuing 
program to furnish its producers and insureds 


with every practical sales aid and service. 
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THE TEAM: Here State Farm’s full time “property damage audit team” of veteran claim 
experts heads for its regular review of claim handling at one of the company’s regional offices. 
The “bodily injury audit team’’ (not shown) also includes top-echelon general claim superin- 
tendents who spend half their time on such audits. Either team may be augmented by selected 
supervisory personnel... including two Claim Department vice-presidents who make an 
audit a year to keep “‘tuned-up” on field practices. 


THE AUDIT: 


Claims supervisors at the office visited 
pitch in and work side by side with 
the visiting experts. They spot-check 
cases handled by each field and office 
adjuster in the division. In a typical 
year, State Farm auditors examine 
more than 60,000 separate claim files. 





END RESULT: 


Here a member of the audit team dis- 
cusses the comprehensive “‘audit re- 
port” with the Resident-Vice Presi- 
dent. This report is used at division 
level to train adjusters to do an even 
better job. It is used at management 
level as a report on performance and 
as a tool in the training of claims per- 
sonnel at every echelon. 


TO STUDY 
THE FILES! 


UNIQUE AUDITOR TEAMS 
CRISSCROSS THE COUNTRY TO 
KEEP STATE FARM CLAIM SERVICE 
FAST, FAIR, FRIENDLY 


How promptly are claims paid in St. 
Paul? 


Did that claimant in Berkeley get every 
dollar she had coming? 


Are the claim files in Jacksonville, 


Florida, accurate and up to date? 


When an automobile insurance company 
processes more than 1,000,000 claims each 
year in regional offices with its own force 
of over 1,000 full-time claim adjusters—as 
State Farm Mutual does—it’s important 
to know the answers. 


That’s why State Farm employs its un- 
usual “traveling claim audit.’’ One team 
checks bodily injury claim handling, another 
checks property damage claims. They both 
visit each regional office in the company’s 
nationwide system on a regular schedule. 


They dig into files, spot-check the work 
of each office and field adjuster. By the 
end of a 3-week audit, they are able to rate 
the division’s claim adjusters and super- 
visors on adequacy of file data, reserve 
development, claim evaluation, judgment, 
handling of litigation, leadership, and many 
other points. 


Why all this effort? To make sure 
State Farm policyholders in all parts 
of the country get uniform treatment. 
And to make sure State Farm claim 
service measures up to the company’s 
two basic rules: ‘tPay a dollar when a 
dollar is due’’ and ‘Make it fast, fair, 
and friendly.’’ 





This is another in a series of ad- 
vertisements to acquaint you with 
State Farm Mutual Auto- stare sanm 
mobile Insurance Company, 
Home Office: Bloomington, IIli- 
nois. If you want to know more 
about any aspect of State Farm 
operations, simply write: ‘ Direc- 
tor of Public Relations.” 
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Better Letters for Sales 


AS A CLASS, so they tell me, salesmen 
aren't noted for their skill as letter 
writers. What a pity that is. Any 
salesman can easily learn this art, 
and with it increase his sales. You 
see, the letter, properly handled, is 
the next best thing to a call in per- 
son. A salesman who is effective in 


~ 





writing good sales letters is such a 
hard job? 


No More Difficult 


I hope you don’t construe it in 
that way. I don’t mean it in that 
way at all. Why, writing letters is 
no more difficult than talking face 
to face to a prospect. And you have 





THAT'S A 
FINE LETTER, 








person and effective in letters, thus 
becomes a double threat. He breaks 
sales records. 

I have read scores of letters writ- 
ten by salesmen, and can attest that 
salesmen aren’t exaggerating one bit 
when they say they aren’t such hot 
shakes as letter writers. Their letters 
sound pretty dull, pretty stilted. The 
same men, face to face, are lively, 
persuasive, compelling. But their 
letters—oh, those letters most sales- 
men write. ... 

Am I trying to say by this that 
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no trouble doing that day after day, 
and being interesting to him, do you? 

A friend, Charles Bury, of Dallas, 
Texas, is one of the most noted au- 
thorities on letter writing in the 
country. He earns his living going 
about the country, holding clinics 
that teach men and women in busi- 
ness how to write letters. And he 
has had marked success in taking 
writers who had never written a 
good letter in their lives and making 
effective writers of them after just 
a few hours together. 


Bury says all in the world there is 
to writing letters is this: 

“Just write as you talk. Most 
salesmen are interesting with the 
spoken word. What else is a letter 
but the spoken word committed to 
paper ? Why dawdle and beat around 
the bush and express yourself in 
cliches just because what you are 
saying is going down on paper ? Why 
not say what you want to say—in- 
cluding a cuss word or slang now 
and then—and have it over with? 
Why make written language a bit 
different from spoken language?” 


Write More Letters 


Like everything else, letter writ- 
ing depends for full skill upon prac- 
tice. Get the habit of writing more 
letters to your prospects and cus- 
tomers—not, to be sure, to take the 
place of personal calls, but to sup- 
plement them. 

I think if you’d make it a point to 
write five letters a day to customers 
between the calls you make on them 
you could easily increase your sales 
and also your good will—provided, 
of course, you write five of the right 
kind of letters. 

I have told you the right kind— 
talking letters. 

Elbert Hubbard gave the best di- 
rections for letter writing, though, 
I ever read. He said: “Just write as 
you talk—but be sure you talk 
right.” 


Fundamentals Still Win 


EVERY YEAR A SCORE OR TWO of new 
books about salesmanship debouch 
from American presses, some of 
them by psychologists, some of them 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Selling Parade—Continued 


by college professors, some of them 
by practical salesmen. I suppose 
none of these books does actual 
harm. I wonder how many actually 
do much good . . . I wonder. 


You see, a good many men who 
write on this subject, I think, are in- 
clined to get too far from the strict 
fundamentals of selling, which are 
very simple. And the farther you 


get away from fundamentals in delv- 
ing into any subject, the more con- 
fusing, hence the less helpful, you 
make what you say about it. 


Maybe Edward S. Jordan, in his 
day one of the most attractive of 
salesmen and business leaders, was 
oversimplifying when he _ wrote 
about the fundamentals of salesman- 
ship. Or maybe not. But now and 
then I think it refreshing to see just 
how simple the fundamentals of this 
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Do Your Companies 
Enhance Your Public Prestige? 


Individuals and business concerns are desirous of knowing that the terms 
of the insurance policy they buy through your agency will be fully and 
promptly met in case they sustain a loss or damage under its provisions. 
This is the occasion when the prestige of the companies you represent is 
important to your business building efforts. The right company is one 
whose standing definitely enhances your own prestige. 


The companies of the Commercial Union-Ocean Group have operated 
in the United States for periods ranging from more than a quarter to over a 
full century. Each conflagration, each economic recession that has passed 
into history has left them still protecting the property of their policyholders 
and still meeting every obligation in the finest spirit of integrity and security. 
In short, they are companies that definitely are prestige assets to agency 
representatives and brokers. 


Our financial strength is unquestioned—our facilities complete and 
up-to-date in every respect. 


Commercial Union Assurance Company Ltd. 


profession of salesmanship really 
are. 


Why, according to Jordan, “If you 
want to sell anything, you must be 
able to speak the English language. 
You must be able to speak it so that 
you can be heard in an ordinary 
room. You must be able to tell what 
you think about your own product 
and tell it to all the people you pos- 
sibly can, and that is all there is’ to 
salesmanship.” 


There’s a little more, of course. 
But Jordan, it seems to me, has got 
us off to a good start. 


Here’s What Work Did 


THINGS FOR THIS FIRM WERE BAD. 
The firm was new. The market was 
competitive. And the business 
curve was heading downward. The 
sales manager, however, had what 
he considered the key to success; a 
law so inexorable no one has yet 
found an exception to it. 


Of this law you have heard many 
times... the Law of Averages, 
you know. 


We Will Win 


“We will link up with that law,” 
he told his men. “And we will win.” 


He studied the report sheets of 
the men. They were making an aver- 
age of ten calls a day each. “We 
will double that,” said he. The men 
were eager to cooperate. They 
doubled their calls. 


What happened is one of the 
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classics of work applied to salesman- 
ship. Here is the record: Salesman 
A, 2502 calls in 115 days, 21.8 per 
day—299 orders, or 8.3 calls per 
order. All salesmen, working 117 
days, made 8601 calls, 20.9 a day, 


lz took 802 orders, or 10.7 calls per 
order. 
COMMERCIAL UNION - OCEAN 
GRO 




















A strange thing happened to the 
UP size of the order. It went up 50% 
in three months’ time. Just goes to 
show a salesman who believes in the 
Law of Averages simply cannot fail, 
because the law can’t. 
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A CONFESSION OR ADMISSION OF THEFT 


ONFESSION may be good 

for the soul of him who con- 

fesses, but it is on the whole 
an unsatisfactory and unreliable basis 
for establishing the amount of loss 
sustained by the insured on an em- 
ployee fidelity bond. The factors 
such as coercion and prolonged ques- 
tioning which in criminal law require 
close scrutiny of the circumstances 
attendant upon the giving of a con- 
fession in order to determine its 
validity to establish guilt, have their 
counterpart in the usual circum- 
stances under which confessions of 
an employee are obtained for the 
purpose of establishing the amount 
of loss caused by his thefts. 


Guilt Not in Doubt 


In the latter situation, the guilt of 
the employee is seldom in doubt, for 
usually the confession is obtained 
after the employer, or some profes- 
sional acting for him, has caught the 
employee in a single act, or series 
of acts, of theft or fraud. For this 
reason, surety companies generally 
in the adjustment of these losses, 
do not question the efficacy of the 
confession to establish the fact of 
guilt in some degree, but the experi- 
ence of the companies in the field 
proves that the methods used in 
ascertaining the extent of loss and 
computing its amount render the 
confessions of doubtful value for that 
purpose, 

Employee confessions presented 
in support of claims on fidelity bonds 
largely fall in one of two general 
categories. In the first type, after 
apprehending the emplovee in the 
act of stealing a small item or items 
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of merchandise or small amounts of 
money, the employer will obtain a 
confession which will either state 
a lump sum or will arrive at a certain 
total based upon average amounts 
of stealing over weekly or monthly 
periods of time. In the second type 
the claim is supplemented by in- 
ventory shortage or loss of profit 
computations, supplementing the 
confession of the employee to some 
relatively small amount or used as 
a basis for the confession by the 
employee of the amount so computed 
by the employer. Seldom has the 
employee involved kept any record 
of his peculations, and generally he 
is an amateur criminal upon whom 
the shock of being discovered in dis- 
honest practice and the threat of 
éxposure are well calculated to un- 
nerve him to the extent of agreeing 
to any amount the interrogator de- 
sires in order to get the ordeal over 
and done with. Many times the 
discovery and handling of the inter- 
rogation are by private detectives 
or professional checking services. 
The latter often have a financial 
stake by way of a fee dependent 
upon the percentage of the amount 
of recovery. 

These factors surrounding the 
giving of the confession can and 
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often do render it valueless in the 
determination of the amount of loss. 
Experience of companies shows that 
the confession is quite often repudi- 
ated later by the employee, and it is 
small wonder that companies in prac- 
tice tend to look upon the confession 
with a jaundiced eye insofar as the 
determination of the amount of loss 
is concerned unless the amount is 
supported by documentary proof or 
the confession has been made volun 
tarily to an experienced claim man 
under where the 
employee would be free from any 
influence by the employer or any 


circumstances 


duress. 


Supplementation By Figures 


Supplementation of the confession 
by figures showing inventory or loss 
of profit computations does little to 
add to its value unless inventory 
records are kept on a unit basis with 
a dependable beginning figure and 
without the necessity for averaging 
or estimating in arriving at the re- 
sult. Several excellent articles by 
George C. Bunge, of Chicago, Illi 
nois, on the subject of inventory 
shortages have been published in 
recent years, and a revision and 
summarization appears in the /nsur- 
ance Counsel Journal tor October 
1953 at page 271. What Mr. Bunge 
characterizes as a ‘paper shortage” 
or “bookkeeping discrepancy” does 
not constitute proof of the occurrence 
of an actual loss to the employer. 
The addition of an employee con- 
fession serves only to establish that 
an employee has been responsible 
for some loss but is of little value 
in determining the extent of loss. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Admission of TheftH—Continued 


Sound claim practice in the settle- 
ment of employee fidelity losses re- 
quires a surety to look closely at the 
circumstances under which a con- 
fession was obtained and to disre- 
gard it in the determination of the 
amount of loss unless the circum- 
stantial evidence indicates that the 
dishonest employee had a reasonably 
accurate recollection of how much 
he had taken and that the figures 
stated are those of the employee 
given without undue 
influence by the employer or the 
interrogator. In most cases the em- 


coercion or 


adequate 


protection 
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ployer will see the justice of the 
surety’s position and join with its 
representative in an examination of 
the other evidence in a joint effort 
to arrive at a fair settlement. In 
some cases, however, the employer 
will persist in the belief that the 
confession is controlling and litiga- 
tion will result. 


Res Gestae 


In the event of litigation, the rule 
applied by case authority to the 
admissibility of the employee’s con- 
fession as against the surety strongly 
supports the soundness of the claim 


The 17th Century Highlander 
with pistols and dirk on his belt, 
a round target on his back, 

in one hand a sword and a 
musket in the other, was perhaps 
the best armed soldier of his day. 
Changing conditions, however, 
outmoded his weapons and 
today they would offer little 
protection. Insurance, too, 
becomes obsolete if it is not 
adjusted to current conditions. 
Caledonian takes pride in the 
century and a half of up-to-the- 
minute protection its agents 
have given policyholders. 


policy just suggested, since the rule 
is to make admissibility depend upon 
whether or not the confession con- 
forms to the requirements of res 
gestae. The res gestae exception to 
the hearsay rule has many applica- 
tions, but running through them all 
is the requirement that the statement 
must have been made under cir- 
cumstances calculated to give some 
special trustworthiness to it. This 
is what Wigmore calls “the circum- 
stantial guaranty of trustworthiness” 
(Wigmore Treatise, 2nd Edition, 
Sec. 1749). In the case of employee 
confessions, it is their ability to meet 
such a test that affects their value 
as a measure of the loss under the 
employee’s fidelity bond. 

The reason for the application of 
the rule “res gestae” to the problem 
involved is that the confession of 
the employee constitutes an admis- 
sion which is hearsay as against the 
surety unless admissible under an 
exception to the hearsay rule, such 
as res gestae. 

The cases up to 1929 are collected 
and annotated in 60 A.L.R. 1500. 
Relying upon these cases, American 
Jurisprudence makes the following 
statement in regard to the subject 
in suretyship generally: “In proper 
circumstances, and subject to certain 
limitations, admissions of a principal 
are competent evidence against a 
surety. The rule is generally referred 
to the principles in relation to res 
gestae; it is frequently applied to 
declarations made in the course of 
the performance of the business for 
which the surety is bound.” 50 Am. 
Jur. page 1033. 


Modern Cases 


In practice today it is likely that 
the problem will be most frequently 
encountered, so far as employee con- 
fessions are concerned, in an action 
against the surety alone based upon 
a blanket position bond in the execu- 
tion of which the separate principals 
do not join, or based upon the so- 
called “3 D” policy, a comprehensive 
dishonesty, disappearance and de- 
struction policy. Accordingly, cases 
involving these modern types of cov- 
erage and decided for the most part 
subsequent to the note in 60 A.L.R. 
furnish the best particular authority 
on the question at hand. 

Jacksonville Paper Co, v. 
ford Accident & 


Hart 
Indemnity Co., 
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decided by the Supreme Court of 
Alabama, December 17, 1953, and 
reported in 69 So. (2d) 411 is prob- 
ably destined to become a leading 
case in the field. Suit was against 
the surety on a fidelity bond covering 
a number of employees. During the 
coverage of the bond, one Villar 
was employed first as a truck driver 
and later was a shipping clerk in 
which capacity he continued for 
about two months while the bond 
was still in effect and for several 
months thereafter. Several months 
after the cancellation of the bond 
Villar was accused of having en- 
gaged in a practice of larceny from 
the employer and admitted it to a 
private detective in the presence of 
the employer’s local manager. Villar 
signed a confession that he had taken 
money at various times and esti- 
mated that he had stolen $2,500 from 
sales that he had made. 

At the trial of the action by the 
employer against the surety, Villar 
testified, repudiating his confession 
in large part and stating that his 
total peculations did not exceed $200, 
all occurring within the period after 
the cancellation of the bond. The 
trial court admitted the confession 
over objection, but at the conclusion 
of the trial directed a verdict for the 
defendant. The Supreme Court of 
Alabama affirmed the judgment for 
the defendant since the only evidence 
to support the plaintiff’s burden of 
proving loss during the period of 
the bond, was the confession which 
the court holds was improperly ad- 
mitted in evidence. After pointing 
out that the only value of such com- 
munications was in the nature of 
admissions by Villar, and that the 
effort in this suit was not to ob- 
tain a judgment against Villar, but 
against the Hartford, the court 
stated : 


“We have had occasion to consider 
the admissibility of such admissions 
in the nature of confessory state- 
ments by a principal, such as Villar, 
in the trial of a suit against the 
surety on a fidelity bond. Although 
the authorities throughout the coun- 
try are divided upon the subject of 
whether they are admissible, the 
conclusion reached by our cases is 
that their admissibility as evidence 
in such a suit depends upon whether 
or not at the time they were made 
the principal, that is the employee 
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whose fidelity is guaranteed such as 
Villar, was at the time of making 
the statement still in the employ of 
the obligee in the bond and whether 
at that time the bond was in full 
force and effect. (Citing authority 
including Jndemnity Insurance Co. 
v. Krone, 177 Ark. 953, 9 SW 2d 
33 60 A.L.R. 1493.)” 


Denies Admission 


In the Jacksonville Paper Co. case 
Villar’s communications were dated 


the same day that it was discovered 
that he had been stealing, and there 
is no indication in the facts that his 
employment had then been termi- 
nated. Accordingly, the case turns 
upon the fact that at that time the 
bond was not in full force and effect, 
and it is that requirement of the 
rule as to admissibility of the 
confession against the surety which 
was lacking. Standard forms of 
blanket bonds and “3D” policies 
carry the provision that the bond, 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Admission of Theft—Continued 


or coverage, shall be deemed can- 
celed as to any employee immediately 
upon discovery by the insured of 
any fraudulent or dishonest act on 
the part of such employee. Where 
such a provision is involved, the 


doctrine of the Jacksonville Paper 


Co. case would deny admission to 
the confession obtained after the 
employee was discovered in an act 
of stealing. 

Such a clause, terminating the 
coverage immediately upon the dis- 
covery of a dishonest act by the 
employee, was involved in John T. 





Stanley Co., Inc. v. National Surety 
Corporation, 39 N.Y.S. (2d) 509 
(1943). There a number of waiters 
and checkers in a restaurant, covered 
under a blanket fidelity bond, were 
alleged to have conspired to serve 
food to customers without the pres- 
entation of a check, or on presenta- 
tion of an improper check, pocketing 
the proceeds, or the difference, which 
in either case was not turned in to 
the cashier. The suit was against the 
surety alone. The employer had 


obtained a signed confession from 
one employee and later obtained 
signed statements from others who 
were implicated in the scheme. The 
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court refused to admit the stateiments 
in evidence against the surety upon 
the ground that they were not part 
of the res gestae and that in view of 
the bond provision for immediate 
termination upon discovery by the 
insured, “Any statement made by 
an employee after the discovery of 
a theft by him could, therefore, not 
be made in the performance of a 
transaction covered by the bond of 
the defendant.” The court stated 
that the surety is considered bound 
only for the actual conduct of the 
party, and not for whatever he might 
say he had done; and on the res 
gestae question, said: 

“The confessions offered in this case 
were not contemporaneous with the 
taking of the property or money and 
are not so connected with the taking 
as to be considered a part of the 
transaction conducted by the checker 
or the waiter as a part of his duties. 
They are not admissible against the 
defendant surety company as a part 
of the res gestae. * * * The au- 
thorities cited by the plaintiff on 
this point, from foreign jurisdictions 
for the most part, do not state a 
contrary rule. In each case the state- 
ment of the principal, if accorded 
probative force, was made during 
and as a part of the transaction of 
the business for which the surety was 
bound.” 


Over a Period of Time 


An important case decided by the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, 
September 9, 1953, Lipman Bros., 
Inc. v. Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co., (100 Atlantic (2d) 
246), involved a comprehensive 
dishonesty, disappearance and de- 
struction policy, in relation to which 
the rule governing admissibility of 
employee confessions or admissions 
is the same as that in the fidelity 
bond cases, (See 98 A.L.R. 763.) 
In this case the employer, a chicken 
processing plant operator, found 
thirty-four marketable chickens 
among the refuse from the plant 
being taken to the dump, and 
seventy-five more at the dump. The 
action against the insurer was not 
for the value of these chickens which 
had been recovered, but for some 
5,449 determined to have been lost 
by employee theft over a period of 
time by comparing the number of 
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chickens received and those shipped, 
making allowance for an average 
loss during processing. The em- 
ployer sought to use as evidence 
the conviction of several employees 
on criminal charges to which they 
had pleaded guilty. 


On appeal it was held that the 
admission by a referee of the evi- 
dence of conviction on plea of guilty 
was error and that the referee’s 
report in favor of the employer could 
not stand in the absence of such 
evidence. The court said that the 
reason for the admissibility of a 
conviction upon plea of guilty would 
be that it is an admission; that its 
admissibility in civil suits is gov- 
erned by the law relative to ad- 
missions; and that since the em- 
ployees were not parties to the civil 
suit, the admissions were not ad- 
missible against the insurer. Con- 
cluding that the remaining evidence 
could not make out the employer's 
case, the court said: 


“One swallow does not make a 
summer. Neither does one frustrated 
attempted theft of 109 chickens, on 
a single occasion, even though com- 
mitted by an employee or employees 
of the plaintiff, establish that an 
invoice loss of 5,449 chickens sus- 
tained over a period of two months 
was occasioned in its entirety by 
the theft or dishonesty of plaintiff's 
employees.” 


In Glens Falls Indemnity Co. v 
Gottlieb, (Court of Appeals of 
Georgia (1949) 56 SE (2d) 799), 
an action by the employer against 
the surety on a bond covering acts 
of larceny or embezzlement by the 
plaintiff's employees named in the 
bond, admissions of an employee 
were tested under a statutory rule 
as to res gestae, which in effect was 
a codification of the common law 
rules. The court held that the 
statements sought to be introduced 
were not in point of either time or 
space so closely connected to the 
occurrence to which they related, a 
theft of bottles, as to constitute part 
of the res gestae, stating, “The ex- 
trajudicial admissions, made five 
days after one alleged larceny and 
one day after the other alleged 
larceny, of a person not a party to 
the contract and who is not a party 
to the suit are not admissible as a 
part of the res gestae.” 
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The foregoing cases represent 
strong and increasing judicial recog- 
nition of the shortcomings of em- 
ployee confessions as evidence of 
the liability of the modern fidelity 
insurer. In contrast with them are 
cases which adhere to the same rule 
of law as to admissibility but find 
the confession involved to be part 
of the res gestae. A factor influenc- 
ing the courts in those cases seems 
to have been their feeling that the 
type of employee involved had some 
duty to render an account to the 
employer and made the confession 
while still emploved and immediately 
upon being discovered or suspected. 
The effect of a termination upon 


discovery provision in the bond or 
policy was not raised or decided, 
and on principle it seems doubtful 
that a duty to account is an ade- 
quate guarantee of the trustworthi- 
ness of a confession obtained after 
an actual discovery of a defalcation, 
since the employee is then subject 
to the influences of the interrogator 
and of his own desire to buy his 
peace by agreeing to an estimate of 
total taken. 

American Surety Co. of N. Y. v. 
North Texas National Bank, (Court 
of Civil Appeals of Texas (1929), 
14 SW (2d) 88), involved the con- 
fession of a bank teller upon dis- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Admission of Theft—Continued 


covery, but the decision was affected 
also by strong direct evidence and 
testimony of the employee sub- 
stantially the same as his confession. 

Nock v. Fidelity & Deposit Com- 
pany, (So. Car. Sup. Ct. (1935) 
178 S.E. 839), permitted introduc- 
tion against the surety of admissions 
of a bonded assistant treasurer made 
to officers and attorney of the em- 
ployer after. an accountant’s report 
of his abstraction of funds. 

Piggly Wiggly Yuma Co. v. New 
York Indemnity Co., ( Dist. Court of 
Appeal, Calif. (1931) 3 Pac. (2d) 
15), admitted the confession of an 
employee given at a meeting of the 
employer’s officers, admitting the 
total he had appropriated, where 
there was no evidence of his having 
been discharged prior to the con- 
fession. 

Sohn v. New York Indemnity Co., 
(Illinois Sup. Ct. (1930) 172 N.E. 
57), and Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland v. Cunningham, (Sup. Ct. 
of Arkansas (1928), 7 S.W. (2d) 
332), are cases holding confessions 
admissible where the surety obtained 
or participated in obtaining them. 

Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America v. Krone, (Arkansas 
Sup. Ct. (1928) 9 S.W. (2d) 33, 
60 A.L.R. 1493), involved the writ- 
ten confession of one Wheeler, a 
bookkeeper and cashier. In holding 
the confession to be admissible 
against the surety, the court was 
influenced by its feeling that the 
confession was tantamount to an 
accounting to the employer and that 
it was made during the period cov- 
ered by the bond. The court stated 
that if the confession had been made 
after the period covered by the bond 
and after the relation of employer 
and employee had ended it would 
be inadmissible. 


An Additional Reason 


The court in /ndemnity Insurance 
v. Krone, supra, stated that an ad- 
ditional reason for the admissibility 
of the confession was that the suit 
was against the principal as well 
as the surety and that “when the 
suit is against the principal and 
surety jointly, on a joint or joint 
and several obligation, an admission 
or declaration of the principal which 
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is competent evidence against him 
is also generally held to be competent 
evidence against the principal.” 
Cases from some jurisdictions are 
noted at 60 A.L.R. 1507 to a similar 
effect: that in actions against prin- 
cipal and surety jointly on joint 
bonds an admission of the principal 
is admissible against the surety, if 
admissible against the principal 
alone. This rule would not make 
for admissibility in most modern 
cases of blanket fidelity bonds and 
“3 D” policies since in them the 
employee does not execute the bond 
or policy and the obligation of the 
surety and employee is not joint. 


May be Joined 


Although at common law a surety 
whose obligation arose on a separate 
undertaking could not be sued jointly 
with the principal (See W. T. Raw- 
leigh Co. v. Warrington, Superior 
Court of Delaware (1938) 199 Atl. 
666), under liberal rules of joinder 
now prescribed in many jurisdic- 
tions, it is possible that the action 
against a separate surety and the 
action on implied contract or tort 
against the employee may be joined. 
In such cases and in cases of joinder 
under joint obligations, the em- 
ployee’s confession would be an 
admission provable against him, but 
the surety, if it requests, should be 
entitled to an instruction that the 
confession is not evidence against it. 
Dixie Fire Insurance Co. v. Amer- 
ican Bonding Co., Sup. Ct. No. Car, 
(1913) 78 S.E. 430, 434; State v. 
Hammett, K.C, Court of App., Mo. 
(1947) 203 SW (2d) 115; 20 Am. 
Jur. pp 253 and 495, Evidence, Secs. 
264 and 589. 

From the foregoing it is concluded 
that the circumstances affecting the 
value of an employee’s confession in 
the settlement of fidelity claims 
similarly affect its value as evidence 
in the case of a litigated claim. 
Where the circumstances under 
which the confession was given are 
not such as to insure that it was 
voluntary and based upon the em- 
ployee’s own knowledge, it will 
largely be disregarded by the surety 
in arriving at the amount of loss, 
and it should be barred in evidence 
as against the surety upon the ap- 
plication of the principles of the 
doctrine of res gestae. Since surety 


companies do not attempt to escape 
their just liabilities, and it would 
not be good business for them to do 
so, where circumstantial evidence of 
the trustworthiness of the confession 
or to supplement it is produced, its 
value will be increased in accordance 
with such evidence. 


TO TEST DECISION 


THE NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE 
Rating Organization voted to ratify 
the action of its governing commit- 
tee authorizing a judicial review of 
the decision of the New York In- 
surance Department which upheld 
the right of the Insurance Company 
of North America to be a subscriber 
for some lines only and to independ- 
ently file rates based on data com- 
piled by the rating organization. 
The NYFIRO also voted to take 
action to protect its property rights 
in compilations and appointed a spe- 
cial sub-committee of the governing 
committee with power to implement 
the above actions. 

The Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court of New York granted 
the petition of the Rating Organiza- 
tion for judicial review of the State 
Insurance Department decision of 
September 14. Justice Charles D. 
Breitel’s order, pending final deci- 
sion, stayed the Insurance Company 
of North America and the Philadel- 
phia Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company from using their own dif- 
ferent dwelling house rates. They 
are permitted in the interim to use 
NYFIRO’s rates. Date for argu- 
ment in the Appellate Division was 
November 10. 

The entire future conduct of the 
fire insurance business may depend 
upon the final outcome of the issue 
raised by a recent ruling of the New 
York Insurance Department, H. 
Clay Johnson, deputy United States 
manager of the Royal-Liverpool 
group, told the third Biennial Insur- 
ance Institute of the University of 
Nebraska. Mr. Johnson referred to 
the holding of the department that 
a partial subscriber to a rating or- 
ganization may use for its own inde- 
pendent rate filing purposes the 
supporting information and data 
compiled by the rating organization, 
with respect to lines of insurance for 
which it is not a subscriber. 
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American Pioneers 


In 1802, just three years after Providence Washington 
was founded, the endstroke engine “Hero” started its 
fire fighting duties at Warren, Rhode Island. Now care- 
fully protected by the town government, the sturdy Progressive Protection 
hand bucket served continuously for one hundred years. Stace 1772 
This pioneer apparatus is the oldest known American 
made fire engine in existence. 
Providence Washington . . . the oldest stock insur- 
ance company in New England . . . also is a pioneer in 
providing progressive protection. 


PROVIDENCE 

Join with the thousands of agents who now pro- WASHINGTON 
vide dependable insurance protection in their a - , 

communities through the Providence Washington Snsurance Company 


a A999 2m 
Insurance Company. 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY * 20 WASHINGTON PLACE, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
There are Providence Washington Branch Service Offices in principal cities and Agents from coast to coast. 























A clerk who for luxuries yearned 


At last to embezzlement turned. 


When he'd bought what he sought 
His employer had naught. 


But, oh, what a lesson he’d learned. 


INSURED honesty is definitely the BEST policy —for employers! 
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Fipenity anp Derosir COMPANY 


Baltimore \———_ / Maryland 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


Specializing in Fidelity and Surety Bonds; Burglary, Robbery, Forgery, and Glass Insurance 
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SELLING TIPS 


from the HOME OFFICE 


WHY NOT SPEAK? 


THE GROUP LUNCHEON idea has 
grown to such proportions that there 
is almost always a demand for speak- 
ers. Which presents a wonderful 
opportunity for local agents. Why 
not develop a few addresses on 
insurance? When you are prepared, 
let it be known that you're posted 
on the subject. As said in these 
pages some time ago, “be sure to 
make your subject sound as inter- 
esting as it really is.” 


Fireman's Fund Record 


UPSTAIRS SALE 


ABOUT TEN THOUSAND airplanes are 
now being operated by American 
corporations for the transportation of 
their own executives and personnel. 
Although these by no means repre- 
sent the total available prospects, this 
undoubtedly is the field now offering 
insurance agents the greatest oppor- 
tunity for selling aviation insurance. 
And if there is any doubt in your 
mind about the money-making possi- 
bilities in this field, just remember 
that the average yearly premium on 
an individual plane ranges from 
$1,800 to $8,000 each. 


—The Aetna-izer 


DON'T FORGET THE SINK! 


THE OLD PHRASE about stealing 
everything but the kitchen sink be- 
came as extinct as the dodo when 
police recently arrested two men 
who had stolen everything from a 
house, including the sink. Found 
with the loot was an oil stove, still 
hot ! 


This story points up the increas- 
ing daring of thieves and is fair 
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for commercial burglary 
prospects and assureds. Additional 
warning sounded last April 
with the release of the F.B.I.’s an- 
nual bulletin, Uniform Crime Re- 
ports. Robberies nationwide last 
year increased 8.5% over 1952; 
larcenies jumped 8.2%, the bulletin 
reported. In rural areas, burglaries 
increased an amaz.ng 16.5%. 

With this upward trend, local 
businessmen stand not only an in- 
creasing chance o° 


warning 


was 


losing money, 
securities and merchandise, but of 
also sustaining extensive loss of or 
damage to fixtures, furnishings, 
stock and premises. The 
conclusion for burglary represent- 
atives is that now is the best time 
for concentrated sales action. 


obvious 


—‘‘Continental Casualty News” 


TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE OR 
TELL A WOMAN 


THEY SAY these are the three fastest 
means of communication (not neces- 
sarily in that order). Another com- 
munications focal point is the barber. 
Ever stop to think how many people 
he talks to in a week—and how he 
talks! Maybe he can be nudged 
into talking about you—if the sub- 
ject of insurance comes up. (It’s 
been done!) 


—General’s Review 
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CUILDER'S RISK 


“CRADLE TO THE GRAVE’ protection 
is an old sales standby in the lie 
insurance business, vet few property 
insurance realize that this 
same s“ heme of selling can be applied 
to buillings as it can to people. 


agents 


Fire insurance on a builder’s risk 
starts at the “cradle.” It attaches 
to a new building when construction 
starts, and it until the 
building is ready for occupancy. It 
is then exchanged for permanent fire 
insurance. 


continues 


Because of the exposure of a 
building while under construction, 
builder’s risk business does not re- 
quire a great deal of selling effort. 
Contractors realize that all of the 
elements necessary for frequent fires 
are contained in the combination of 
raw building materials. 


Most banks and lending agencies 
which advance building money to 
contractors or builders insist on 
insurance. F-ven builders who oper- 
ate on their own money usually can 
not afford the gamble of building 
without insurance. Individuals who 
build their own homes want the pro- 
tection afforded by the builder’s risk. 


Cravens, Dargan “‘Review”’ 


CLIEN-TELLS 


SHORT ON WEAs for his window dis- 
plays, one agent started asking his 
customers for ideas and wound up 
with an excellent vehicle for good 
will. Each display contains a plac- 
ard: “This window display was sug- 
gested by * No competitor 
could win away any of the agency’s 
clients whose names have once ap- 
peared in the window. 


—The Marylander 
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Averages declined 90%. There have been three later 
but less serious set-backs 1937-1938, 50% ; 1939-1942, 
40% ; 1946-1949, 24%. Fire and casualty companies 
are conservative on bonds and on preferred stocks, how 
do they siand on common stocks? 

Harold Clayton, economist of Hemphill Noyes & Co. 
recently completed a comprehensive study of institu- 
tional Board” common stock holdings. In all 
there are 1,056 issues listed. This he divided into four 
parts, showing the holdings of: First, 46 large colleges ; 
second, Rockefeller Foundation and Carnegie Corpora- 
tion; third, 1,023 insurance companies; and fourth, 
over 200 investment trusts. 


“Big 


A comparison of the 50 Big Board common stocks 
best liked by insurance companies (to the tune of nearly 
$1% billion at December 31, 1953) finds only 18 not 
ranked among the favorite 50 by the investment trusts 
and only 11 not ranked in the top 50 of the four-way 
study mentioned above. The insurance company hold- 
ings tend to be slightly more conservative, with greater 
emphasis on stability of dividend income. Utility issues 
rank rather high. In fact, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, with a yield of better than 5%, is first on the 
insurance company list and only 31st on the investment 
trust list. Investment trusts tend slightly more to 
growth situations and look to market appreciation in 
some instances rather than to high yield. Amerada, 
with a yield of not much more than 1%%, is the 
favorite among investment funds and ranks 13th with 


insurance companies. Standard Oil of New Jersey ranks 
first on the over-all list because of the very substantial 
holdings of the Rockefeller Foundation, 5th with in- 
vestment trusts and only 17th with insurance com- 
panies. Second and third positions on all lists fluctuate 
between General Electric and du Pont. It is interesting 
to note that, despite the remarks of insurance companies’ 
underwriting departments on the excursion of Sears, 
Roebuck into the insurance field, its stock stands four- 
teenth in favor of insurance investment departments, 
nineteenth with the professional money managers of 
investment trusts and twenty-first on the over-all list. 


The Middendorf Study 


However, there are many exceptions to the general 
trends and nebulous rules developed by the industry 
averages. A very interesting and instructive study 
titled “Investment Policies of Fire and Casualty Insur- 
ance Companies” by J. W. Middendorf, II of Wood, 
Struthers & Co., which was scheduled for release shortly 
after this article was prepared, covers not only the 
general investment objectives of insurance companies 
but devotes considerable attention to the portfolio pat- 
terns of selected companies to determine why they either 
differed from or adhered to the general pattern. Some 
of the exceptional cases point up important investment 
factors. 

Mr. Middendorf selects Federal Insurance Company 
as the best example among the larger companies of a 
“bond” company with a small insurance exposure ratio. 
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While it undoubtedly is in one of the best positions in 
the industry to assume investment risks because of its 
conservative and successful underwriting position, it 
has chosen to limit such risks to a minimum. 

Federal’s earned premiums in 1953 amounted to only 
74% of policyholders’ surplus, a very low insurance 
exposure ratio, particularly when the high degree of 
selectivity and high average profit margin are considered. 
The ratio of liquid assets not subject to any great 
degree of market fluctuation (cash, bonds and pre 
mium balances) was 140% of total liabilities. The ratio 
of policyholders’ surplus to stocks owned was 170%. 
The company may very properly be described as a 
defensive investor, limiting its risk primarily to its 
insurance operation. Unquestionably Federal is an ex- 
tremely strong, conservative and successful company. 

The second “‘bond” company Mr. Middendorf chose 
yas Glens Falls, with earned premiums of twice policy- 
holders’ surplus and a profit margin in line with ex- 
pectations in the insurance industry. Thus assuming 
a moderate amount of insurance exposure, it chooses 
to limit risks on the investment side as a measure of 
conservatism. The third company, Founders Insur- 
ance, is in an exposed position insurance-wise and thus 
has chosen to place practically all of its assets in cash 
and liquid securities as a protection of solvency. 


Mr. Middendorf chose two excellent but contrasting 
examples of a successful “aggressive” investment policy, 
Insurance Company of North America and Firemen’s 
Insurance Company of Newark. Both are unquestion- 
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ably stronger companies today because of following this 
course through the recovery of the 1930's and during 
the subsequent post-war inflation. 

The Insurance Company of North America has en- 
joved a higher profit margin on underwriting than the 
industry as a whole and is in a very conservative under- 
writing position with earned premiums of only 85% of 
policyholders’ surplus. This has permitted management 
considerable lattitude on investments and it has taken 
full and astute advantage of the situation. 


“Deferred Assets'’ Industries 


In the 1930’s the company began investing heavily in 
common stocks of the “deferred assets” industries, that 
is securities of oil, natural gas and metal companies with 
their resources still largely untapped in the ground. 
With only eleven exceptions, every one of the 186 
different common stock holdings at the end of 1953 
showed an appreciation over cost, some very substantial. 
One holding, Humble Oil, purchased at $1,772,000 
showed an $11 million appreciation. The accumulated 
unrealized appreciation on the common stock portfolio 
on December 31, 1953 was $108,889,000 (about 40% 
of policyholders’ surplus), of which $41,024,000 was 
accounted for by petroleum shares. 

Although common stock holdings alone exceed total 
bonds owned, to shift any substantial portion of stocks 
to bonds would incur staggering capital gains taxes 


(Continued on the next page) 
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INSURANCE INVESTMENTS—Continued 


and materially reduce the investment income after 
normal taxes. This is an example of why a 26% capital 
gains tax is a high price to pay for switching and tends 
to freeze common stock investments that have shown 
material market appreciation. 

During the post-war period when a rapidly increasing 
volume of business caused many companies to limit their 
rate of growth or go to stockholders for additional 
capital, the Insurance Company of North America more 
than matched its increased capital needs through large 
retained insurance earnings, even larger investment 
income, and still larger equity appreciation, maintaining 
its relative position as one of the strongest multiple line 
companies. 


Firemen's of Newark 


No study of portfolio policies would be complete 
without an analysis of Firemen’s of Newark. This is 
a most unusual company in many ways. Twenty years 
ago it was financially weak. Today policyholders’ sur- 
plus exceeds $57 miilion and it writes over $150 million 
of business, ranking twelfth in the industry. Although 
the company has made a relatively low profit margin 
from its underwriting operations, its large volume in 
relation to relatively small capital and surplus, has 
resulted in a substantial return upon policyholders’ 
surplus. The large volume of premiums written re- 
sulted in substantial invested reserves. As a result the 
net investment income has been substantial when re- 
lated to total capital and surplus funds, In 1953 net 
investment income amounted to over $7 million or 12% 
on policyholders’ surplus. 

The Firemen’s of Newark for some years has operated 
with a relatively large insurance exposure ratio. Cur- 
rently the company writes approximately three times 
as much business as it has capital funds but it has an 
unusually wide spread of risks both by territory and 
by class of insurance written. Likewise its ratio of 
liquid assets to liabilities and its ratio of policyholders’ 
surplus to fluctuating assets are not in line with the 
industry as a whole. Its government bond average 
maturity at the end of 1953 was approximately 19 
years, with one-third maturing beyond 25 years. Its 
municipals also had long maturities, averaging 30 years. 
Its bond maturities in general averaged considerably 
longer than for most companies in the industry. Pre- 
ferred stocks were high quality and common holdings 
were extremely high quality so that market exposure 
is apparently not so severe. 

Firemen’s realized a yield of 3.54% on its invested 
assets in 1953, an extraordinarily high return in com- 
parison with the industry. After an effective tax rate 
on invested assets of 22.7% for 1953 the net after 
taxes was 2.76%, still a relatively high yield. The 
investment policy has stressed internal growth through 
larger portfolio income and greater appreciation poten- 
tial with a relative low dividend pay-out. Through this 
policy substantial progress has been made toward cor- 
recting its relatively under-capitalized position. Ob- 
viously, the future success of this policy depends upon 
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economic factors and the flexibility of management in 
meeting changing conditions. 

Internal generation of surplus funds is the most 
satisfactory method of financing growth in insurance 
companies. By plowing back into the business all 
underwriting earnings, a portion of investment income 
and all investment appreciation the industry has been 
able to finance the major portion of its growth. In fact, 
over the past fifteen years the investment operations of 
the companies have made a more substantial contribu- 
tion to earnings than did underwriting. 

The stock fire and casualty companies earned, before 
taxes, net interest and dividends of $2,785,000,000, ap- 
proximately 242% on the mean total admitted assets. 
In addition there was unrealized appreciation of some 
$1,450,000,000. Dividends to stockholders amounted to 
about $1,740,000,000 or 62% of net investment income. 
In the same period, underwritingwise, the companies 
reported a statutory profit of about $1,700,000,000 on 
some $50 billion of earned premiums, or 3.4%, before 
federal taxes. As unearned premiums advanced from 
about $1 billion to $4,700,000,000 there was also an 
estimated increase in equity of some $1%_ billion. 
Federal income taxes for the period amounted to 
roughly $1,150,000,000. 

Many companies in the industry today with relatively 
large insurance exposure face a dilemma when they 
want to build surplus funds to enable them to meet 
competition on multiple line business. Forced by cir- 
cumstances into a predominantly cash and short term 
bond position they cannot increase such funds through 
the greater vield and perhaps the appreciation possibil- 
ities of equities. Because investment income and there- 
fore dividends have been kept modest, any additional 
capital from stockholders must be raised at substantial 
discounts. 

With increasing competition in the insurance field 
underwriting profit margins are likely to be squeezed 
so that companies will look even more to their invest- 
ment departments for increased earnings. A semi-war 
economy and a huge public debt are basic factors point- 
ing toward long term inflationary tendencies and low 
interest rates. Therefore those companies which have 
sufficient margins to cover their insurance exposure 
and liabilities with liquid assets and still have additional 
funds free to invest at greater yields and opportunities 
for appreciation are in a favored position. In fact, most 
of the strong companies today were also the strong 
companies in prior years and many of the weaker com- 
panies have faced the same dilemma for years. 

The fire and casualty companies by and large have 

invested soundly and in general accord with the famous 
court opinion rendered nearly 125 years ago, which is 
now known as “The Prudent Man Rule:” 
“All that can be required of a trustee to invest is, that 
he shall conduct himself faithfully and exercise a sound 
discretion. He is to observe how men of prudence, 
discretion and intelligence manage their own affairs, 
not in regard to speculation, but in regard to the 
permanent disposition of their funds, considering the 
probable income, as well as the probable safety of the 
capital to be invested.” 

From an address by Chester M. Kellogg, vice president, Alfred M. Best 
Company, Inc., before the annual meeting of the National Association of 


Independent Insurers 
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Who 


LL liability policies use the 

word “insured.” Most liabil- 

ity policies afford insurance to 
persons other than the policyholder, 
and they usually designate such other 
person as “insured.” Where the in- 
tention is to make reference to the 
policyholder alone he is designated 
as “named insured,” but where the 
intention is to make reference to 
either the named insured or some 
other insured, as circumstances re- 
quire, the designation is “the in- 
sured.” 


The Automobile Policy 


Since the automobile liability pol- 
icy presents by far the greatest num- 
ber of occasions for coverage for 
persons other than the policyholder 
and thus the greatest number of in- 
cidents where the courts are faced 
with the question “Who is “The In- 
sured’ ?” this article will concern it- 
self primarily with the automobile 
liability policy,' while recognizing 
that the problem exists in lesser 
degree in almost all liability policies. 

The automobile liability policy de- 
fines the word “insured”? in its 
“omnibus clause” and otherwise uses 


1. The automobile liability policy under con- 
sideration here is the standard provisions basic 
automobile policy promulgated for their mem- 
bers by the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the American Mutual Alliance 
December 1, 1947 and currently in use by most 
casualty insurance carriers writing automobile 
bodily injury liability and property damage 
liability coverages. 

2. Insuring Agreement III: “With respect to 
the insurance for bodily injury liability and 
for property damage liability the unqualified 
word ‘insured’ includes the named insured and 
also includes any person while using the auto- 
mobile and any person or organization legally 
responsible for the use thereof, provided the 
actual use of the automobile is by the named 
insured or with his permission.” 
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PART I 


the word in a number of places.* In 
most of these references, the un- 
qualified word “insured” by context 
and circumstances, seems to mean 
the particular person insured, i.e., 
the person having and claiming cov- 
erage, and no confusion seems to 
have arisen. 


The questions, actual and poten- 
tial, do or could arise with respect 
to the use of the unqualified word 
“insured” in the trailer, employee, 
and property of the insured exclu- 
sions and in the financial responsi- 
bility, assault and battery, notice of 
accident, cooperation and action 
against company conditions. In these 
instances, neither context nor cir- 
cumstances appear to compel the 
view that the unqualified word “in- 
sured” means only the person claim- 
ing coverage, and under many cir- 
cumstances an expansion of the word 
to include also some other person 
who could or might claim coverage 
will defeat coverage for the person 
actually claiming coverage. 


Some Questions 


Is one insured covered while tow- 
ing an uninsured trailer owned by 
another insured? Is one insured 
covered with respect to injury to an 
employee of another insured? Is one 
insured covered with respect to dam- 
age to property of another insured? 
Is one insured required to reimburse 

%. Insuring Agreement I (coverages A and B), 
Insuring Agreement II defense, the contractual, 
trailers, emplovee, workmen’s compensation and 
pronerty of the insured exclusions, and the limits 
of liability, financial responsibility, assault and 
battery, notice of accident, notice of claim or 


suit, cooperation, action against company, other 
insurance and subrogation conditions, 


THE LEGAE ZAL 


“The Insured”? 


the company for payments made on 
behalf of another insured outside the 
scope of the policy otherwise but re 
quired to be made by the financial 
responsibility condition? Is one in- 
sured covered with respect to assault 
and battery by another insured? 
How does lack of notice of accident 
or failure to cooperate by one in- 
sured affect coverage for another 
insured ? Who is the insured against 
whom judgment must be had as a 
condition to action against the in 
surer? 

It is the long and considered con- 
clusion of the writers of this article 
that the unqualified word “insured,” 
wherever used, means the person 
claiming coverage. To put it another 
way, in Coverages A and B it means 
each person to whom the policy 
grants coverage, but in the exclu- 
sions and conditions it means only 
the person who is claiming coverage 
and whose coverage is under con 
sideration. 

There are a number of cases on 
the subject, but the result is a some 
what chaotic application of the word 
“insured” by the courts in the vari- 
ous states. Too frequently the courts 
arrive at a result inconsistent with 
what is believed to be the intention 
of the policy and, paradoxically, the 
departures from what is believed to 
be the intention work uniformly im 
favor of the insurer, in the sense that 
such departures defeat coverage 
where it is believed that the under- 
writers intended to afford coverage. 
The paradox is spectacular in view 
of the usual rule of the courts of 
construction in favor of the insured. 

(Continued on the 


page| 


next 
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Who is "The Insured’ ?—Continued 


The question “Who is the ‘in- 
sured’ ?” should be answered by the 
omnibus clause which defines the 
word.t Unfortunately, the omnibus 
clause permits of two conflicting in- 
ferences. It is susceptible to the 
construction that the 
word “insured” 


unqualified 
means both the 





4. See footnote 2, supra. 


ALL DAY 


named insured and any other insured 
who does or could claim coverage, 
with the result that the omnibus 
clause may limit the coverage both 
for the named insured and for the 
person claiming coverage under it. 
On the other hand, it should be 
borne in mind that the omnibus 
clause is designed to add coverage 
for certain persons other than the 
named insured. It is not designed 
to detract from coverage otherwise 
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granted by the policy to the named 
insured. In this connection, atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the 
omnibus clause uses the expression 
“includes” rather than “means.” ® 
We think that the word “includes” 
is significant in that it does not pro- 
duce the result that the word “‘in- 
sured’ means, in all contexts and 
circumstances, person who 
does or could qualify under the 
omnibus clause and also the named 
insured.® 

The reasons for believing that the 
“insured” is only the person claim- 
ing coverage will be developed and 
illustrated in the discussion of the 
various exclusions and conditions 
with respect to which the question 
can logically arise and where, in 
some instances, the courts haVe ar- 
rived at some rather weird results- 
all of which, insofar as they depart 
from the conclusion here expressed, 
deny coverage where we think the 
underwriters intended to afford cov- 
erage, 


2 ery 


Trailer Exclusion 


No cases have been found squarely 
deciding whether, under the trailer 
exclusion,’ coverage on the insured 
automobile for a particular insured 
is to be denied because the trailer is 
owned or hired by some other in- 
sured or, conversely, whether cover- 
age on the insured trailer for a 
particular insured is to be denied 
because the automobile is owned or 
hired by some other insured. 

Only one case has been discovered 
where the question was probably 
present.* In that case, the private 
passenger automobile owned by Ray- 
mond Lewandowski, the named in- 
sured, was being operated by Felix 
Lewandowski with Raymond's per- 
mission and towing a trailer, owned 
by the named insured and not de- 
scribed in the policy, when it collided 


». See footnote 2, supra. 


6. But see Pullen v Employers’ Liability Assur. 
Corp., Limited, et al. (1954), La App, 72 So2d 
353, which drew exactly the opposite inference. 


7. “This policy does not apply: * * * (c) 
while the automobile is used for the towing of 
any trailer owned or hired by the insured and 
not covered bv like insurance in the company; 
or while any trailer covered by this policy is 
used with any automobile owned or hired by 
the insured and not covered by like insurance 
in the company;” 


8. Pothier v New Amsterdam Cas. Co. (1951), 
4 Cir, 192 F2d 425, 31 ALR2d 295. 
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with an automobile owned by Po- 
thier, resulting in damage to the 
Pothier automobile and the trailer 
it was towing. Pothier recovered a 
judgment against “Lewandowski” 


for property damage and_ then “Op, 


@gaarrcey 


brought this action against the in- 
surer to recover the judgment. On 
Pothier’s appeal from a judgment for 


OW 
the insurer, the judgment was af- ly S yy i 3 AND CASU Th 


firmed on the grounds that (1) the N 

trailer was a “house trailer” and was CE C0 Pp AWY 
not a “utility trailer” within the pol- Aas 

icy definition of “automobile,” ® 

therefore (2) not covered by like 
insurance in the company, so that 
(3) the trailer exclusion precluded 
coverage for the Lewandowski auto- 
mobile. The judgment debtor is de- 
scribed in the opinion as “Lewan- 
dowski.” Copies of the judgment 
(graciously furnished to the writers 
at their request by the Clerk of the 
United States District Court for the 
astern District of North Carolina 


and by Mr. Thomas A. Banks, Es / YOU CAN SELL MORE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


quire, counsel for the insurer in this 
case) indicate that the judgment was WITH THE NEW ULTRAMODERN 
against Raymond and Felix, jointly 
and severally. That being the case, 
it is clear that there was no coverage 
for Raymond, who was the owner of 
the uninsured trailer. As to Felix, AUTOMOBILE POLICY 
who was not the owner of the trailer, 
another coverage question, not men- @ ALL the coverage of the standard policy 
tioned by the court, was present. in general use... 
Under our theory the exclusion ap- 
lied to preclude coverage for Ray- 
ited fo aii “ite owned the AT NO EXTRA COST! 
trailer, but not for Felix Lewandow- 
ski, who did not own the trailer. SY ees issued Only ®Y 

Our theory is that the word “in- UTILITIES INSURANCE COMPANY 
sured” in this exclusion means only 5 aT AND 18S ASSOCIATE COMPANT— 
the person claiming coverage. In PREFERRED FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
applying the trailer exclusion the St. Loui 
coverage questions turn on the words Whitin ie) M414; |/4vabaee. HANDIPAK! 
“owned or hired by the insured.” : 
The question is then, “was the trailer 
owned or hired by the person claim- 
ing coverage? 
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tinguish him from the driver. The Converse illustrations can be given 
driver other than the named insured where the insured trailer is towed 
is referred to in the chart as “omni- by an uninsured automobile. 
bus insured.” (Continued on the next page) 
Results of the Theory 

i f rs . smclice . . Hypothetical Facts Policy Coverage 

he following chart indicates the Insured Insured 
results of our theory when applied Named Omnibus Employer 
to the trailer exclusion. Although - ios a , “a 

o ’ 3 . Named insured operates the insured automobile : 
the employer legally re sponsible for towing his own uninsured trailer. No Yes 
the use of the automobile is an om- 
nibus insured, he is referred to in . Omnibus insured operates the insured automobile 
‘“ ” : towing his own uninsured trailer. Yes 

the chart as “employer” to dis- 


9. Insuring Agreement IV: “* * * the word ~ Named insured operates the insured automobile ; 
“automobile” means * * * a trailer not so de towing his employer's uninsured trailer. Yes 
scribed, if designed for use with a _ private 
passenger automobile, if not being used with 3 
another type automobile and if not a home, . Omnibus insured operates the insured automobile 


office, store, display or passenger trailer;”’ towing the named insured’s uninsured trailer. 
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Who is "The Insured’ ?—Continued 


Some of these results may seem 

the 
omnibus insured has coverage while 
the named insured has not. While 
the ramifications of the trailer cover- 
outside the scope of this 
it should be remembered that 
uninsured unless de- 
scribed in the policy are of a rather 
limited type '® and that the under- 
writing purpose of the exclusion is 
probably to exclude 


anomalous—especially | where 


age are 
article, 
the trailers 


coverage only 


where the person claiming coverage 


10. See footnote 9, supra 


could and therefore should have 
insured the particular trailer (in the 
company). For example, the omni- 
bus insured driving the named in- 
sured’s automobile could not very 
well have purchased insurance on the 
named insured’s house trailer and 
therefore the underwriters seem to 
have decided that the omnibus in- 
sured should have coverage even 
though coverage is denied to the 
named insured who could and should 
have purchased such insurance. 
This exclusion ™ has raised most 
“This policy does not apply: * * * (d) to 
bodily injury to or sickness, disease or death 
of any employee of the insured while engaged 


in the employment, other than domestic, of the 
Perea * * *:” 
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of the problems and decisions on 
the question, “Who is the insured ?” 
The question arises when one in- 
sured is sued and claims coverage 
with respect to his liability for injury 
to an employee of another insured 
who might be but usually is not 
sued and claiming coverage. It is 
our opinion that any insured has 
coverage except with respect to in- 
jury to his own employees. The 
courts have often disagreed with this 
view and thus denied coverage 
where we think the underwriters 
intend to afford coverage. 

It should be kept in mind that we 
are considering the employee ex- 
clusion, not exception (b) to the 
omnibus clause.!” 

Where coverage is claimed by one 
named insured for injury to an em- 
ployee of another named insured. 
In the only two cases found the re- 
sult is in accordance with our views. 
In one of the cases, there were two 
named insureds, A and/or B. While 
A was driving the automobile he 
injured an employee of B. The 
court held that there was coverage 
for A.'3 This was Justice Fowler’s 
famous “Janus” opinion castigating 
“and/or.” He held that each named 
insured had coverage except with 
respect to his own employees. 

In the other case, there were two 
named insureds, A or B. While B 
was driving the automobile he in- 
jured an employee of A. The court 
held that there was coverage for B 
but not for A.’ Unfortunately, 
however, the opinion stressed the 
disjunctive so as to imply that had 
the named insureds been described 
as “A and B” rather than as “A or 


B,” B might not have had coverage. 


Applies Separately 


With certain specific exceptions 
such as that stated in the policy as 
pertaining to the non-doubling of 


12. Insuring Agreement III: ‘‘* * * The in- 
surance with respect to any person or organiza 
tion other than the named insured does not 
apply: * * * (b) to any employee with respect 
to injury to or sickness, disease or death of 
another employee of the same employer injured 
in the course of such employment in an accident 
arising out of the maintenance or use of the 
automobile in the business of such employer.” 


13. Employers’ Mut. Liability Ins. Co. of Wis- 
consin v Tollefsen (1935), 219 Wis 434, 263 NW 
376. 


14. Farm Bureau Mut. Auto. Ins. Co. v Smoot 
(1950), USDC SD West Virginia, 95 FS 600. 
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policy limits,!° it is assumed that 
where two persons are specified as 
named insureds, the policy applies 
separately to each as if he had a 
separate policy, so that each has 
coverage except with respect to his 
own employees. 


Where coverage is claimed by the 
named insured for injury to an em- 
ployee of a possible omnibus insured, 
Four cases have been found where 
the injured was an employee of a 
person who might have claimed cov- 
erage as legally responsible for the 
use of the automobile but was neither 
the named insured nor the driver. 
The courts held that there was cov- 
erage for the named insured.” 


Held There Was Coverage 


In another case, the named in- 
sured’s truck injured an employee of 
a partnership of which the named 
insured was a member. After judg- 
ment against the partnership the 
named insured claimed coverage for 
his liability for the partnership obli- 
gation. The court held that there 
was coverage for the named in- 
sured,'* without mentioning the 
question whether the fact that the 
injured was an employee of an omni- 
bus insured had any bearing on 
coverage for the named insured. We 
assume that the policy contained a 
standard omnibus clause in which 
case the partnership was an insured 
as “a person or organization legally 
responsible for the use” of the truck. 

The results in these cases seem to 
bear out the assumed underwriting 
intent of the exclusion, i.e., to deny 
coverage to the insured for injury 
to his own employees for which he 
can and should carry employer’s 
liability or workmen’s compensation 
insurance but not to deny coverage 
to the policyholder who could not 
very well purchase insurance (other 
than the automobile policy) cover- 
ing his liability for injury to em- 
ployees of other persons. 

15. “Limits of Liability: The inclusion herein 
of more than one insured shall not operate to 
increase the limits of the company’s liability.” 


16. Ginder v Harleysville Mut. Casualty Co. 
(1942), USDC ED Pennsvivania, 49 FS 745 
affirmed without opinion 3 Cir, 

Farm Bureau Mut. Automobile Ins. Co. 

son (1947), 94 NH 389, 54 A2d 580; 

Brown (1949), 225 Wis 147, 38 NW2d 
Sandstrom + Clausen’s Estate (1951), 258 Wis 
534, 46 NW2d 831. 


17. Oklahoma Farm Bureau Mut. Ins. Co. v 
Mouse (1954), Okla » 268 P2d 886. 
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A Consistent 
Policy 


oAn insurance company’s service to agents can take no more 
useful form than writing their business, year in and year out. 
Some companies oscillate between extreme underwriting 
liberality and ultra-conservatism. In better times they seek 
new business aggressively; when profit margins dwindle, they 
restrict writings severely. Study the record of company writ- 
ings in poor years as well as good ones, and note how the 
New Amsterdam has avoided drastic changes in policy. 


BALTIMORE 


Where coverage is claimed by an 
omnibus insured (driver) for injury 
to an employee of the named insured. 
The cases show that he has such 
coverage in the Ninth Federal Cir- 
cuit and in Wisconsin,'® but has no 
such coverage in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, New York, South Dakota or 
Washington,'® while in Kansas and 

18. Kaifer v Georgia Casualty Co , 
Cir, 67 F2d 309; McMann Faulstich (1951), 
259 Wis 7, 47 NW2d 317; Zippel v Country 
Gardens (1952), 262 Wis 567, 55 NW2d 903; and 
see dicta in Sandstrom, footnote 16, supra, which 
holds the kev to the present Wisconsin law on 


this question as applied to all phases of the 
employee exclusion 


1933 9 


19. Pullen v Employers’ Liability Assur. Corp., 
Limited, et al (1954), La App, 72 So2d 353: Con- 
tinental Casualty Co Pierce (1934), 170 Miss 
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Rhode Island there are indications 


of no such coverage from assump 
tions of no coverage which were not 
controlling because the cases turned 


on other grounds.” 


It is submitted that the Wisconsin 
cases (and the dicta in Sandstrom ) 


67, 154 So 279; Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of 
New York v Maryland Casualty Co. (1953), 281 
App Div 446, 119 NY S2d 795, motion for leave 
to appeal to the Court of Appeals granted, 281 
App Div 1069, 121 NY S2d 767, motion for re 
argument denied, 281 App Div 1075, 122 NY S2d 
415: Birrenkott ViceManamay (1937), 65 SD 
581, 276 NW 725 {ssoviated Indemnity Cor- 
poration v Wachsmith (1940), 2 Wash2d 679, 99 
P2d 420, 127 ALR 531 


20. Elliott v Behner (1939), 150 Kan 876, 96 
P2d 852; Connelly v London & Itancashire In 
demnity Co. of America (1942), 68 RI 446, 28 
A2d 753, 29 A2d 540 

(Continued on 


the next page) 








Who is "The Insured''?—Continued 


and the 9th Circuit case are correct. 
The omnibus insured claiming cov- 
erage cannot purchase insurance for 
his liability for injury to employees 
of the named insured except that 
under circumstances he has 
that coverage under the use of other 
automobiles (formerly called drive 
other cars) provision *! of his own 


some 


21. Insuring Agreement V: “If the named in 
sured is an individual who owns the automobile 
classified as ‘pleasure and business’ * * *, such 
insurance as is afforded by this policy with re- 
spect to said automobile applies with respect to 
any other automobile * * *.”’ 


For local representation 
call or write Home Office 


1017 Sixth Ave. 
Huntington, 
West Virginia 
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policy. Even then, the fact remains 
that the underwriting intent is that 
the use of other automobiles insur- 
ance under his own policy be ex- 
cess 72 over the omnibus insurance 
covering the automobile he is driv- 
ing. That intent is defeated where 
his own policy becomes primary in- 
surance if he is denied any coverage 
under the policy covering the auto- 
mobile he is driving because of the 
fortuitous circumstance that the per- 

22. Other insurance: ““* * * the insurance 
with respect to * * * other automobile under 


Insuring Agreement V shall be excess insurance 
over any other valid and collectible insurance 
” 


available to the insured * * * 
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son he injures is an employee of the 
named insured whose automobile he 
is using. 

Many of the Wisconsin cases cited 
are influenced by the Wisconsin 
Omnibus Statute,?? but it is sub- 
mitted that the Wisconsin court 
could have come to the same ultimate 
conclusion without reference to the 
statute. 


Exception to Omnibus Clause 


It is primarily in connection with 
this factual situation (omnibus in- 
sured claiming coverage for injury 
to an employee of the named in- 
sured) that the function of excep- 
tion (b) to the omnibus clause * 
should be considered. It is sub- 
mitted that the underwriting func- 
tion of exception (b) is to protect 
the employee exclusion, primarily in 
the case where an employee of the 
named insured, driving the named 
insured’s automobile in the business 
of the named insured, injures a 
fellow employee also engaged in the 
business of the named insured. The 
insurer is protected by the employee 
exclusion if the named insured is 
sued and claims coverage. The 
named insured (as employer ) has or 
should have employer's liability or 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
covering his liability. But the un- 
derwriters felt that in that case 
they wanted full protection against 
that employee’s claim—even where 
the claim is made against the neg- 
ligent co-employee, rather than 
the employer—so exception (b) was 
introduced into the omnibus clause 
to deny coverage to the driver. If 
the employee exclusion were in- 
tended to apply to an omnibus in- 
sured with respect to injury to an 
employee of the named insured, ex- 
ception (b) would have been un- 
necessary, at least so far as that 
purpose is concerned. 

In the Fourth Federal Circuit 
there appears to be an absence of a 
crvstal clear understanding as to 
when the employee exclusion is ap- 
plicable and when the exception (b) 


23. Section 204.30 (3). 


24. See footnote 12, supra. 
not in force in Wisconsin where it has been 
held to be inhibited by the omnibus statute, 
Narloch v Church (1940), 234 Wis 155, 290 NW 
595 (where the cross-employee exception was not 
current standard), and see Sandstrom, footnote 
16, supra, and where the insurers are required 
by the insurance department to consider the 
exception not in force. 


The exception is 
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of the omnibus clause is applicable. 
In a declaratory judgment action, 
the Fourth Circuit held that there 
was no coverage for the named in- 
sured or the driver omnibus insured 
with respect to injury to an em- 
ployee of the named insured where 
the driver omnibus insured was also 
an employee of the named insured.*° 
The decision was based on the em- 
ployee exclusion and the cross-em- 
ployee exception (b) to the omnibus 
clause.*® If the court meant to use 
the employee exclusion against cov- 
erage for the omnibus insured, the 
case is contrary to our theory. 


Held There Was No Coverage 


In a Maryland Federal District 
case, the named insured’s employee 
recovered judgment against the 
driver of a truck being used in the 
business of the named insured. This 
District Court held that there was 
no coverage for the driver as an 
omnibus insured because of the em- 
ployee exclusion and the cross-em- 
ployee exception (b) in the omnibus 
clause.** The case was affirmed on 
appeal ** on the cross-employee ex- 
ception (b) of the omnibus clause, 
the Fourth Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals finding it unnecessary to 
consider the employee exclusion 
question. 

In denying coverage to an omni- 
bus insured for injury to an em- 
ployee of the named insured the 
courts frequently do so on the 
grounds that the policy is not in- 
tended to afford greater coverage 
for an omnibus insured than is af- 
forded for a named insured and that 
it would do so if construed to afford 
coverage to the omnibus insured for 
injury to an individual for whom the 
named insured has no coverage. It 
is submitted that denial of coverage 
on such grounds is based on specious 
reasoning. 


The policy atfords coverage for 
the named insured as respects injury 
to any one except his own employees. 
The policy affords coverage for the 
omnibus insured as respects injury 
to any one except his own employees. 

25. Westcott v United States Fidelity & 
anty Co. (1946), 4 Cir, 158 F2d 20. 

26. See footnote 12, supra. 

27. Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America v 


Malisfski_ (1942), USDC D Maryland, 46 FS 454. 
28. 4 Cir, 135 F2d 910. 


Guar- 
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The fact that an omnibus insured or 
the named insured 
under the policy for injury to an 
individual as which the 
other would not have coverage be- 
cause such individual is an employee 
of such other, does not result in 
affording less coverage for the named 
insured than is afforded for the 
omnibus insured. 

Where coverage is claimed by an 
omnibus insured (driver) for injury 
to an employee of another omnibus 
insured (person responsible for the 
use of the automobile). Only two 
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cases have been found. Both contain 
indications of no coverage from as- 
sumptions of no coverage W hich were 
not controlling because the cases 
turned on other grounds.”® It is in- 
teresting that the implications of 
Buck *® ignore the philosophy of 
Sandstrom, decided by the same 
court on the same day. 

Where injured employee of driver 
recovers judgment against the driver 

29. Narloch v Church, footnote 24, supra; 
Buck vw Home Mut. Casualty Co 1951), 258 


Wis 538, 46 NW2d 749. 
40. See footnote 16, supra. 
(Continued on the 


next page} 








Who is "The Insured''? 


and another insured. Ina case where 


an employee of A, the driver, re- 
\ and 
B, there was a question whether A 
or B was the named insured. The 
other was an omnibus insured. The 
court held that in either case there 
1 


covered a judgment against 
1 


To the extent 
that the case held that B had no 
coverage (whether because she was 
the named insured or an omnibus 


was no coverage.® 


insured ) the case is contrary to our 
theory. 


31. Webb imerican Fire 
(1941), 148 Fla 714, 5 So2d 252. 


With backing in some jurisdic- 
tions and not others, we repeat that 
the unqualified word “insured” in 
the employee exclusion means only 
the person claiming coverage. It 
must mean that or it must mean 
everybody who could claim coverage 
for the accident. 

(To be continued ) 
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THE MUTUAL INLAND MARINE 
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New England agency mutual fire 
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companies to handle their inland 
marine business. James D, Youd 
has been named manager of the new 
organization and headquarters estab- 
lished at 89 Broad Street, Boston. 


KEMPER COMPANIES 
LAUNCH AUTO DRIVE 


ON SEPTEMBER 26 some one hun- 
dred and twenty-five Sunday news- 
papers with an_ estimated total 
circulation of twenty-one million in 
thirty-three states carried the first 
large space ads of a series to launch 
an all-out selling effort by the 
Kemper insurance companies on be- 
half of their agents. The advertising 
cost of the campaign, not including 
agents’ tie-in ads or direct mail 
solicitation, is expected to exceed 
$750,000. The program was tested 
in Connecticut and North Carolina 
where the photographs of two hun- 
dred and fifty-three agents were fea- 
tured in sixty-four newspaper ads. 
Approximately two thousand two 
hundred agents will be featured in 
the present series. 

The campaign is based on results 
of a nationwide automobile insur- 
ance survey conducted by company 
employees in the field which deter- 
mined that 48% of those insured in 
specialty non-agency companies 
would pay from $2 to $10 more for 
competent local agency service, and 
that 79% of policyholders in agency 
companies and 54% in non-agency 
companies prefer to deal with some- 
one they know when a claim occurs. 

The survey turned up many in- 
teresting and useful bits of informa- 
tion. A surprising 87% knew the 
name of their automobile insurance 
company of which 51% were insured 
in stock agency, 33% in non-agency 
and 16% in mutual agency compa- 
nies. Among those placing business 
through an agency, 47% did so on 
personal friendship and 23% on the 
recommendatiog of a friend. Only 
7% were the result of solicitation. 
The agent who handled the automo- 
bile insurance also handled the fire 
insurance for 63% of the group. 
Among the non-agency policyholders 
57% switched from a local agent 
while 43% represented new ac- 
counts. Of policyholders in non- 
agency companies 69% bought be- 
cause of price and only 4% on 
friendship. 
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Two Men—Continued from page 20 


tions have also provided standards 
for the protection of the public, the 
producers and the companies them- 
selves. The companies are the 
logical rallying point for the orderly, 
united counter-offensive against the 
direct writers. 

But action is needed, and here the 
very organized company strength we 
mention shows its vulnerability ; the 
bureaus and boards may have be- 
come too unwieldy and ponderous to 
move with flexibility and reasonable 
speed. We must retain our strength, 
but it must be streamlined. 

With reference to company im- 
posed bottlenecks blocking new and 
better forms of coverage there is 
room for encouragement, for we 
have made a beginning in co-opera- 
tive company effort in this area. For 
example, various package policies 
have been developed in the personal 
lines and are now in effect in a num- 
ber of states. These policies grew 
out of a well conceived plan in the 
interest of the tough minded cus- 
tomer who is going to deliver the 
ultimate verdict in our contest with 
direct writers, just as he does in 
every other economic tug of war 
by buying our product or not buying 
it. 

Maybe these packages are not the 
last word in perfection; no one has 
claimed they are. But they do have 
one feature which cannot be denied. 
As of today they are available only 
through our type of operation. One 
more thing: they take our fight with 
direct writers off the battle ground 
of their choosing and bring it to ours 
where we can use our advantages. 

Why permit the direct writers of 
insurance to use the traditional mili- 
tary tactic of cutting off our strength 
into segments and nibbling us to 
death—line by line? First they start 
a war in automobile land and we be- 
gin running wildly with reinforce- 
ments to that engagement. Next 
they add a skirmish on the impor- 
tant peninsula of comprehensive 
personal liability and we have to 
spare some forces for that trouble 
spot. No sooner has this been done 
than shooting starts on the fire dwell- 
ing continent and we begin to worry 
about this theatre of war. Why not 
fight these people in “over-all insur- 
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ance land” and hit them with our full 
scale weapons? Let us protect our 
customers with as complete a pro- 
gram as they need and don't leave 
the smallest loophole for our com- 
petition to crawl through. 


A Protection Fight 


The day is gone when any com- 
pany or any producer can live on a 
single type of insurance. Selling in- 
surance line by line exposes us to the 
danger of losing it exactly the same 
way. This is not an automobile fight 
—not a comprehensive personal lia- 


bility fight—not a fire dwelling fight. 
It is a protection fight in which pro- 
tection minus the agent 
protection plus the agent. 


confronts 


The package policies enable an 
agent to solicit the so-called bread 
and butter lines and the unexploited 
side lines at the same time with one 
sale, one billing, one collection and 
savings all through our merchandis- 
ing procedure—not to mention the 
freeing of time to increase his per- 
sonal contacts with his customers. 

It is an established business axiom 
that growth can be based on one 


(Continued on the next page) 
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pattern only: continually growing 
volume from a greater variety of 
products, improvement in operating 
costs, lower prices for better values, 
and constant movement of products 
by advertising and selling efforts. 
This program has been proven in 
every area of American business. 
Why should we, the most typical of 
all American enterprises, be exempt 
from this rule? We are not and the 
sooner we adopt this pattern the 
better off we will be. 


The Area of Costs 


Our primary attention must be 
directed to the area of costs for that 
is where we are under attack. Since 
the direct writer’s challenge is 
directed toward our method of mer- 
chandising, our problem of reducing 
costs must be examined throughout 
our entire system—not merely in one 
or another phase. 


In my judgment the word “ex- 
penses” is too often considered only 
in separate segments—not as a 
whole. Most of the commentators 
on cost can tell the “other fellow” 
how to save at his end of the busi- 
ness. We must sit down as a family 
does with a budget—not merely for 
discussion, but with the knowledge 
that unless that budget is cut, disas- 
ter threatens our entire agency- 
company family. That is why we 
must list individually and examine 
critically all expense phases of the 
premium dollar and do the cutting 
on those items which will not bear 
the harsh glare of realistic appraisal. 
Only in this way can we bring costs 
down to the point where the services 
provided through the agency system 
will more than equalize the differ- 
ence in our charges and those of the 
direct writers. This will require 
considerable in the way of intelli- 
gence, good will and cooperation 
but whatever it takes—it has to be 
done or else! 


The Agent 


The pieces of the insurance jig- 
saw puzzle make up two men. One 
of the men is the agent. He lives by 
competing and he should realize 
that the heaviest curse that can be 
laid upon a country or a business is 
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lack of competition. He will not 
choose to be pushed around but 
should be willing to co-operate and 
not consider barring his front door 
with his foot and arguing with ‘his 
friendly companies about academic 
questions while the hungry direct 
writer sneaks around to the back of 
the house and brazenly steals the 
choice expiration from the 
window sill. 

This man deliberately chose a call- 
ing which emphasizes opportunity 
not security. He knows his liveli- 
hood depends upon his own produc- 
tive energy, and he should under- 
stand the risk involved in his calling 
if he falters. He should look for in- 
centives rather than handouts and 
refuse to trade his independence for 
the lure of temporary guarantees 
offered by new found friends. He 
should be able to take pride in his 
calling because it permits him to 
think and to act for himself and to 
enjoy the fruits of his own efforts. 
He should resist with might and 
main any and all efforts to push him 
out of his profession. 

He should take even greater pride 
in the fact that he can provide econo- 
mic protection for his fellow men 
and that he can stand watch over 
their lives and welfare. If his per- 
formance matches the Code of 
Ethics of his National Association 
he may well hold his head up and 
take rightful credit as one of the 
main supports of our way of life. 
All of this is what it can mean to be 
an American insurance agent. 


pies 


The Company Man 


The other individual is the com- 
pany man. He also subscribes to the 
American competitive system. He 
should offer protection to the public 
only through the very best salesmen 
and distributors of his product. To 
this end he should encourage the ap- 
pointment of only qualified persons 
to serve as agents. He should advo- 
cate and assist in the preservation 
and advancement of the American 
Agency System which now has one 
of its greatest opportunities to prove 
itself and rise higher than ever in 
public worth and esteem. 

This man should be flexible in his 
thinking, realizing that there is a 
vast difference between theory and 
practice and that his representatives, 


who serve the public must be 
equipped to meet shifting demands. 
He should realize that times change 
and be ready to change with them. 

He should be faithful to his allies, 
stand by them in good times and bad, 
bolster them, share their problems 
and fight the common enemy. All 
this is what it can mean to be a stock 
company insurance man. 

By assembling and uniting these 
mental qualities, we can develop 
clearly the picture of two men. Once 
they are put together the present in- 
surance jig-saw puzzle can be solved 
—for then we will have a team whose 
performance will justify the cost of 
merchandising our product. With 
such performance that cost will 
stand up—from every item of home 
office expenditure on through the 
amount the producer earns. I de- 
liberately accent that last word. 


BANKERS BONDS 
BROADENED 


A COUNTRYWIDE FILING of The 
Surety Association of America al- 
lows banking institutions to convert 
their blanket bond coverage, which 
has been on a “loss sustained” basis 
to a “discovery” basis with no in- 
crease in rate. Under the discovery 
principle a loss discovered during 
the term of the bond, no matter 
when it occurred, will be covered up 
to the present amount of the bond. 
Under the loss sustained principle, 
the insured is protected only up to 
the amount of the bond in force at 
the time such a loss occurred. The 
filings became effective September 


27. 


COMPULSORY PICTURE IN 
NEW YORK 


A PREVIEW of the New York 
State legislative picture was given 
by the campaign pledges of the major 
parties in that state. Although 
neither endorsed compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance as such both ad- 
vocated that some action be taken to 
rule the financially irresponsible 
motorists off the highway. In addi- 
tion the Democratic platform called 
for higher benefits and other changes 
in the workmen’s compensation and 
non-occupational temporary disabil- 
ity benefits laws. 
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ANNUAL N.A.I.A. MEETING 


NEARLY TWO THOUSAND MEMBERS 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents meeting in Chicago 
last month chose “Service is our 
Business” as the theme of their 58th 
Annual Convention. The service 
motif was carried out through a 
sales forum featuring an address on 
‘Signposts on the Road to Success- 
ful Selling” by William W. Ellis, 
agency supervisor, Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company and a panel 
discussion on “Sales Opportunities.” 
The other featured speakers also 
covered the service aspect of insur- 
ance. 

In any association the size of the 
N.A.I.A., a major portion of the ac- 
tivities is carried forward by com- 
mittees and the reports of various 
committees constituted an important 
part of the convention’s agenda. 
John J. O’Toole of St. Louis, chair- 
man of the fire safety committee, re- 
minded his fellow agents of the 
prominence and increased standing 
as a civic minded citizen which re- 
sults from activity of this type. He 
reported that a revised edition of the 
association’s fire prevention manual, 
“It is Your Business” should be 
ready before the end of the year. In 
his report as chairman of the prop- 
erty insurance committee, Archie M. 
Slawsby of Nashua, N. H. warned 
that with the development of multi- 
ple peril dwelling policies, agents 
were in danger of losing contents 
fire and theft and comprehensive 
personal liability lines on new homes 
as these lines will in some cases be 
combined with fire coverage and 
channeled through the insurance de- 
partments of mortgage-finance com- 
panies. He predicted in the not too 
distant future the adaptation by in- 
land marine underwriters of the 
physicians and surgeons office equip- 
ment forms to accountants’ offices 
and even to insurarice agency offices. 

J. Kenneth Cormack, Providence, 
Rhode Island, chairman of the fidel- 
ity and surety committee, strongly 
urged higher minimum premiums on 
such bonds as his committee found 
this type of business unremunerative 
for many agencies. A survey con- 
ducted by the agency management 
committee, of which Arthur L. 
Schwab, Staten Island, N. Y. is 
chairman, developed an average pre- 
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mium per agency of $137,774. Less 
than $50,000 of premiums was writ- 
ten by 32% of the agencies respond- 
ing to the survey, while 1% wrote 
$1,000,000 or more yearly. 

More and more agent principals 
are participating in the association’s 
educational program reported Ern- 
est F. Young, Charlotte, N. C., 
chairman of that committee. During 
the year enrollments in the introduc- 
tory course designed for newly em- 
ployed agency personnel declined 
while there was increased participa- 
tion in the more advanced courses. 
The agency management series of 
courses proved particularly popular. 

At the closing general session of 
the convention Joseph A. Neumann 
of Jamaica, N. Y. was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. Kenneth 
Ross of Arkansas City, Kansas suc- 
ceeds Mr. Neumann as vice presi- 
dent and Dave R. McKown of Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma was named to 
the executive committee. Walter M. 


Sheldon of Chicago, a past president 


of the association, was presented 
with the Woodworth Memorial 
award for outstanding work for the 
industry, the highest honor con- 
ferred on an individual by the asso- 
ciation. By receiving the Sparlin 
Cup, the Board of Underwriters of 
Hawaii was singled out as the state 
association which contributed the 
most to the American Agency Sys- 
tem during the past year. 


INSURANCE FOR THE BIRDS 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS Products 
Corporation is having trouble get- 
ting a policy for one of its minor 
shareholders. Agents of several 
companies in Frankfort, Ky. and in 
New York City have been dubious 
about providing a policy. Early this 
summer the company turned over 
a small block of stock to Ole Crow, 
a tame, talking bird which has been 
serving as model for the advertising 
of the beverage whose name re- 
sembles his own. The crow also 
appears at sales meetings, and serves 
the company’s public relations de- 
partment by making appearances at 
Red Cross blood-donor drives and 
in fund-raising appeals for such 
organizations as Travelers’ Aid. 

The stock transfer was made in 
order to help the New York Stock 
Exchange campaign to attract wider 


public interest in stock investment 
as a method of savings. National 
Distillers, whose stock is active on 
the Exchange board, reasoned that 
people would be reached by the 
appeal: “If a working crow can own 
stock, why not you?” After a prank- 
ster pulled out several of the crow’s 
tail feathers during a fund-raising 
stunt, the company decided to get 
Ole Crow—the bird, not the bev- 
erage—insured. So far, no takers. 


NEW SAVINGS BANK BOND 


A NEW STANDARD FORM of blanket 
bond, a bankers servicing contrac- 
tors blanket bond, for use by savings 
banks in their real estate and mort- 
gage operations has been promul- 
gated by The Surety Association of 
America, effective September 27. In 
addition to coverage against the dis- 
honest acts of any servicing contrac- 
tor, it provides protection for fail- 
ure on the part of the servicing con- 
tractor to pay to the insured, moneys 
collected or received for the account 
of the insured by the servicing con- 
tractor and due and payable during 
the term of the bond. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


IN THE INTEREST OF NATIONAL 
security, and at the request of the 
Federal government, an insurance 
industry committee, composed of 
stock and mutual fire and casualty 
insurance company executives, has 
completed preparation of a volun- 
tary security guide through which 
companies can more effectively safe- 
guard vital information. This com- 
mittee represented the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
the Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies, the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, American Mutual 
Alliance, Associated Factory Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies, and 
the National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance. All fire and casualty, 
mutual, stock and reciprocal insur- 
ance companies are urged by these 
associations to voluntarily imple- 
ment the newly adopted Security 
Guides entitled, “Procedues for the 
Safeguarding of Vital Information.” 
Non-members may secure a copy 
from any of the associations. 
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R. L. HALL 


Me. HALL was born in Sher- 
man, Texas, on December 14, 
1893, and is a life long resident 
of the city. He received his edu- 
cation in the Public Schools of 
Sherman. 

His first venture into the in- 
surance business was in 1910 as 
a clerk for Gulick and Hall (his 
uncle). He started out for him- 
self in 1915 in partnership with 
Frank Hare, which partnership 
continued until 1934. Since then 
Mr. Hall has been engaged in 
business individually and is still 
conducting the agency. 

He says that he belongs to 
about all the civic clubs in Sher- 
man as well as of the Golf Club 
and a church, et cetera, and in 
presenting his biographical ma- 
terial he modestly refrained 
from mentioning that one of his 
civic services was as mayor of his 
home city of Sherman, which 
post he occupied for several 
years. 

It is fortunate that there are 
men like R. L. Hall in the local 
insurance business and it is also 
fortunate for us that he repre- 
sents the Gulf. 
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QUESTION I. 


(a & b) “A” was employed by the 
“Z” Insurance Agency, a partner- 
shop with a net worth of $20,000. 
His duties included the collection 
of delinquent accounts and the in- 
vestigation of risks to be insured. In 
the course of a collection from “B,” 
a client of the firm, he entered into 
a serious dispute with a visitor in 
‘““B’s” office in the course of which 
“A” assaulted “B’s” visitor and in- 
jured him. The damages to “B’s” 
visitor amounted to $500. Driving 
back to the office in the Agency car, 
“A” was so nervous that he negli- 
gently struck and injured “C,” a 
pedestrian. ‘‘C’s” damages amounted 
to $35,000. 

Discuss fully the rights and obliga- 
tions of each of the parties, and 


indicate to what extent, if any, your : 


answer would be affected if the “Z”’ 
Insurance Agency was a corpora- 
tion, 

(c) “D,” “E,” “F,” and “G" were 
co-partners in a business, and de- 
cided to change to a corporation. 
They dissolved the partnership, 
formed a corporation, and subse- 
quently 75% of the stockholders 
passed a by-law providing that any 
sale of stock should be valid only 
when approved by the board of 
directors. “D” later sold his shares 
to ““X,” who knew of the provision 
because he noticed it printed on the 
stock certificate delivered to him by 
“D,” but the transaction was not 
approved by the board of directors. 
“X” now brings suit to compel the 
corporation to transfer the shares 
to him. Will he succeed? Why? 


Answer 


(a & b) The only parties with rights 
are those who suffered injuries. In 
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DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers 
to the June 1953 Chartered 
Property Casualty Underwriter 
examinations given by the Ameri- 
can Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc., has 
been prepared from the papers 
of the examinees. Editing was 
necessary to assemble each com- 
posite answer and present it in 
condensed form. However, the 
content in some cases is more 
complete than was required for 
a high grade and answers have 
been given to all the questions 
even though the candidate had a 
choice. 

It should also be mentioned 
that although these answers have 
been taken from _ meritorious 
papers, they are not necessarily 
perfect. Many of the questions 
involved judgment on the part 
of the candidate and no hard 
and fast solution could be re- 
quired. Credit was given for the 
reasonableness of the answer and 
the evidence of intelligent ap- 
plication of a candidate’s knowl- 
edge. 

Candidates are cautioned not 
to rely on this set of questions 
and answers as a method of 
direct preparation for the C.P.- 
C.U. examinations. They may be 
useful as a guide to the type of 
questions asked and the content 
of answers desired by the In- 
stitute, but they cannot be a sub- 
stitute for thorough study and 
mastery of the subject matter of 
the Institute’s curriculum. 
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company 


leader in 
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valuation 


this case “B’s” visitor and “C” alone 

suffered injury and they would each 
have a right to sue “A” personally, 
as he was the person who caused 
their injuries. Every person is liable 
personally for the torts he commits 
even though committed as an em- 
ployee or agent and within the scope 
of this employment or authority. 

Since “A” was an agent and not 
an independent contractor, the “Z”’ 
Insurance Agency would be liable 
for any damage caused by “A” that 
came within the general principle of 
respondeat superior. It would be 
liable for all acts of the employee 
done within the scope of his em- 
ployment. An employee is within 
the scope of his employment when 
he is doing what he was employed 
to do, during his normal working 
hours. 

The assault on “B’s” visitor had 
no connection with his employment 
and was something for which the 
agent alone would be responsible. 
He was not employed to deal with 
“B’s” visitor and there is no evi- 
dence that he was in any way at- 
tempting to further his employer’s 
interest in his dealings with “B’s” 
visitor. In any event, an assault on 
another person, even if that person 
was a client of the employer, would 
rarely be within the scope of the 
employer’s authority. 

The agent would, however, be 
liable for the injury to “C”’ since 
the agent was, at the time of the 
injury, doing what he was employed 
to do, and using the company car 
in performance of that duty. “G” 
could therefore elect to sue either 
“A” or “Z” Insurance Agency. The 
matter of election would depend on 
state procedural rules. 

If the “Z” Insurance Agency was 
sued and satisfied the judgment ob- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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tained against it, it would then have 
ple) i ’ e F HALF a cause of action against its agent 
“A” for the full amount of that 


judgment. The basis of this action 
would be the agent’s breach of his 


duty not to be negligent in the per- 

AN I Xe oa NT formance of his duties. The agent 

. bears the ultimate responsibility for 
his own torts. 


Commercial Standard If the “Z’’ Insurance Agency was 
a corporation in a jurisdiction that 
enables you to fulfill your permits insurance agencies to oper- 
ate in corporate form, the liability 
responsibilities to clients with aspect of the answer would not be 
altered. However, since the net 
multiple line coverage and worth of the business is only $20,000 
and the total damages were $35,000, 
fast, efficient claims service. the partners would be liable for the 
excess if the business was a partner- 
ship, but if it was a corporation the 
assets of the shareholders would be 
C re) RE hacol J w C t A L immune because the corporate entity 
theory restricts the creditors of the 

corporation to corporate assets. 
a TAN DA ee D (c) He will succeed. Transfers of 
corporate stock are subject to the 


INSURANCE COMPANY general principle that restraints on 


alienation of property are not per- 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS mitted unless they are reasonable. 
: That is, one is entitled to be able to 

sell one’s property without any re- 
straint unless the person imposing 
that restraint has a lawful purpose 
to serve and restricts the owner’s 
right to sell no more than is neces- 
sary to protect that purpose. A re- 
will gud their Fire, Auto and “ straint requiring shares of corporate 


stock to be first offered to the cor- 














tion formula previously agreed upon, 


Inland Mari ine business — ALABAMA poration in accordance with a valua- 
s es a : before selling the stock to outsiders, 
in this territory irs 


would be valid, in that it would 
ts} manideees protect the valid interest of the 

best served ee, New MExIco | COrporation in maintaining a co- 
OKLAHOMA operative group of shareholders for 


through the facilities of ra TENNESSEE this close corporation; would guar- 





TEXAS antee the owner of shares a fair 


# price; and enable him to put the 
SOUTHWESTERN: FIRE & CASUALTY C0. shares on the open market if the 
corporation did not desire to buy 


S. Foster Yancey, President Erle C. Patrick, Secretary the shares. But an absolute restraint, 
DALLAS * TEXAS as set forth in the question, would 


pink , be invalid as u able re- 
Supervising Offices === d as an unreasonable re 


SETHI straint on alienation, since it takes 
109 = 30th Ave — 2 S eae s A cens fir haa AGENCY | the freedom of transfer entirely out 
Nashville 5, Tennessee Dallas, Texas (Colorado) Oklahoma City, Okiahoma of the hands of the shareholder. 
ROBERT M. ‘ ; 
meee Ny. CAMPOELL THOS. M. BURFORD GROSS R. SCRUGES & CO. Under the by-law mentioned, the 
Birmingham, Alabama Wichita, Kansas Dallas, Texas ‘Represent owner would not be guaranteed a 

uthwestern Dept. in La.) ° . ; 
H. 0. MADDOX, GENERAL AGENT | {2IT price, and conceivably could be 


409 Plaza Buildi ut i i j , 2 ~¢ 
y han aga put in the situation where the cor- 


FURNEAUX GENERAL AGENCY T. A. MANNING & SONS poration could refuse to buy the 
iit, ae tee ——” shares and not permit him to sell 


them. 
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QUESTION 2. 


(a & b) “H,” an art dealer, was em- 
ployed by “J” to advise him on all 
his purchases and sales of paintings. 
“J” had purchased a painting from 
“H” which, unknown to “J,” had 
doubled in value since the time of 
purchase. ““H,” intending to acquire 
the painting for himself, contacted 
“J” and, purporting to represent 
“Y,” offered to buy it back for the 
original price. “J” agreed to those 
terms. “H,” on January 15 and 
within two months of the repurchase 
from “J,” entered into a contract 
with “K,” who knew none of the 
foregoing facts, to sell the painting 
to “K” at its present market price. 
“K” paid for the painting which 
was to be delivered by “H.’’ A week 
later, “‘J’’ learned the true value of 
the painting, and immediately no- 
tified ““H” and “K” that he wanted 
the painting returned. What are the 
rights of “H,” “J,” and “K” re- 
spectively, concerning the painting, 
and concerning their remedies ? 
(c) “L” was the inventor of a new 
fuel injection device for internal 
combustion engines. “L”’ contracted 
to sell the patent to ““M”’ by written 
contract. “M,” wrongfully and 
without cause, refused to accept or 
pay for the patent. “I.” thereupon 
brought an action for specific per- 
formance of the contract against 
“M.” Will he succeed? Discuss 
fully. 

Answer 
(a & b) “J” would have a right of 
action against “H” for damages. 
“H,” as agent of “J,” had certain 
duties to perform on behalf of his 
principal. An agent, like a trustee, 
must be faithful and loyal to the 
highest degree and here he has 
breached his duty of loyalty in not 
informing “J” of the true nature 
of the transaction. 

“K” could retain the painting on 
payment of the purchase price. Al- 
though “H” was guilty of a breach 
of his agency relationship in acquir- 
ing the painting from “J,” he never- 
theless had a voidable title. A void- 
able title is one which the principal 
may choose to ratify and let become 
a perfect title by permitting the 
agent to retain the article and, if he 
wishes to enforce a remedy, sue for 
damages. Or, if he chooses, the 
principal may prefer to sue to regain 
possession of the article in which 

(Continued en the next page) 
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case he avoids or cancels the void- 
able title. Therefore, if the sale to 
“K” had not been made, “J” could 
have regained the painting from 
‘“H.”” However, a voidable title be- 
comes a perfect title on a sale to an 
innocent third party. Therefore, 
when this sale was made to “K,” 
“K” received a perfect title and may 
keep the painting. 

(c). No. Specific performance is a 
remedy awarded by the courts only 
in cases where the remedy at law is 
not adequate. It is thought that the 
buyer of a real estate or a unique 
chattel, since he cannot replace the 
identical item at all, has no adequate 
remedy in money damages but must 
be permitted to get the real estate or 
unique chattel itself. However, the 
remedy of the seller of an article, 
however unique the article may be, 
is adequately measurable in money 
damages by the difference between 
the market and the selling price. 
The remedy of specific performance 
would therefore not be granted. A 
few states still cling to the argument 
of mutuality which states that each 
party should have the same remedy, 
and that since the buyer of real 
estate or unique chattel can obtain 
specific performance of the contract, 
the seller should be entitled to that 
remedy also. Such jurisdiction 
would grant the remedy requested. 


QUESTION 3. 


(a) “N” borrowed “O’s” automo- 
bile for the express purpose of taking 
a trip from Chicago to Detroit. At 
the last minute, and without inform- 
ing “OQ” of his altered plans, “N” 
decided to go to St. Louis. While 
in St. Louis he parked the car in a 
proper zone where it was severely 
damaged due solely to the negligent 
driving of an unknown third party. 
“OQ” now sues “N” for the amount 
of the damage. What would be the 
basis of ““O’s” claim and what would 
be “N’s” most probable defense ? 
Would this defense be valid? Why? 
(b) An engineer of unusual ability 
was employed by the research 
branch of the “P” Manufacturing 
Corporation under a one year con- 
tract. The “Q” Corporation knew 
this, and offered the engineer a 
larger salary if he would immediately 
come to work for them. The en- 
gineer did so. What are the rights, 
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if any, of the “P” Manufacturing 
Corporation against the engineer 
and the “Q” Corporation? 

(c) “R,” a steamship company, 
needed 1,000 tons of bituminous coal 
for a ship. It communicated this 
need to “S,” a coal company, and 
ordered that quantity to be delivered 
to the steamer, at $11 per ton, 
trimmed in bunkers. The coal which 
was supplied contained about 25% 
foreign matter and, as a result, 
would not keep up steam, and the 
ship could not attain its normal 
speed, “R” thereupon immediately 
rejected the coal and refused to pay. 
“S” sold the coal to another concern 
and proceeded to sue for the con- 
tract price. “R” defended on the 
ground of breach of warranty. “S” 
claimed the coal was good coal, as 
shown by the fact that it was sold 
to another customer. Judgment for 
whom? Discuss fully. 


Answer 


(a) The basis of “O’s” claim would 
be that “N,” in deviating from the 
terms of this gratuitous bailment, 
was guilty of a conversion and there- 
after became absolutely liable for all 
damage to the car. “N’s” most 
probable defense would be that as 
a gratuitous bailee he was required 
to exercise extraordinary care, and 
that the evidence reveals that he did 
exercise such a standard of care. He 
might also defend on the ground that 
the deviation was not the proximate 
cause of the accident. Neither de- 
fense would be valid, and “N” would 
be liable to “O” for the damage to 
the car, because any deviation from 
the terms of a bailment imposes 
absolute liability for damage to the 
article regardless of fault or lack 
of fault of the bailee. 

(b) The “P” Manufacturing Cor- 
poration has a right against the en- 
gineer for damages due to his breach 
of the one year contract, and, since 
he performed unique services not 
readily replaceable, they have a right 
to obtain an injunction to prohibit 
him from working in a similar ca- 
pacity for any other firm during the 
remainder of the year. 

The “P” Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion would also have a right in tort 
against the “QO” Corporation for 
inducing the engineer to breach his 
contract since the “Q” Corporation 


(Continued on the next page) 
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was aware of the existence of the 
contract when it offered the engineer 
a higher salary to work for it. 

(c) Judgment for “R.” Unless sold 
with an express denial of the ex- 
istence of any warranties, express or 
implied, all sales of goods carry with 
them implied warranties. One of 
these is the warranty of fitness for 
a particular purpose. This warranty 
attaches when the seller knows the 
purpose for which the goods are to 
be used, and the buyer relies on the 
seller’s skill and judgment in select- 
ing goods suitable for that purpose. 
In this case, the seller knew the coal 
was for a specific steamship, and the 
buyer relied on the seller’s judgment 
in supplying coal suitable for that 
purpose. The coal was not fit for 
that purpose and therefore the war- 
ranty was breached. The fact that 
the coal was subsequently sold to 
another customer is immaterial, as 
there is no showing of the purpose 
to which the other purchaser put the 
coal. In no event would the seller 
have been able to recover the con- 
tract price since something was 
realized upon subsequent sale and 
the contract price does not measure 
the seller’s damages. 


QUESTION 4. 


(a) “F” was covered by a liability 
policy on his automobile to the ex- 
tent of $10,000 for personal injuries 
to any one person, and $20,000 for 
any one accident, and $5000 for 
property damage. “F” struck and 
injured “U” who brought suit 
against “F” for $15,000 for personal 
injuries. The insurance company 
investigated the claim and was will- 
ing to settle out of court for $6000, 
but “U” was willing to settle only 
for $10,000. “F’” demanded that the 
insurance company settle for $10,- 
000, which it was unwilling to do. 
(1) May “F” settle the claim for 
$10,000 without the consent of the 
company? Explain fully why or 
why not. 

(2) What are the rights of “F” if 
the Insurance Company proceeds to 
defend the suit and judgment is 
rendered against “F” for $15,000? 
Is there any possibility the insurance 
company may be held liable for the 
full amount? Explain fully why or 
why not. 
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(b & c) “D,” an individual, had 
total assets amounting to $30,000 
and debts totaling $50,000 owed to 
ten different unsecured creditors. 
Five of his creditors agreed to ac- 
cept three-fifths of the amounts due 
them in full settlement of their 
claims. This agreement was evi- 
denced by a written contract. “D” 
paid them the agreed amount, and 
also paid a $5,000 secured mortgage 
creditor in full. 

(1) The five creditors now sue for 
the remaining two-fifths of their 
claim. On what theory will they 
most probably base their suits? 
Judgment for whom? 

(2) Do you agree with the remain- 
ing four creditors who contend that 
each of the following acts is an act 
of bankruptcy : 

i. the agreement with the five cred- 
itors? 

ii. the payment of the five creditors ? 
ili. the payment of the mortgage 
debt ? 

(3) If “D” goes into bankruptcy, 
either voluntarily or involuntarily, 
will the payment of the mortgage 
debt be recoverable as a voidable 
preference? Why? 


Answer 


(a)(1) No. The automobile lia- 
bility policy contains an express pro- 
vision prohibiting an insured from 
settling any claim on behalf of the 
company. If he does so, he forfeits 
all rights under the policy. He is 
only permitted to settle personally 
for amounts in excess of the policy 
coverage. 

(2) Normally “F” could claim only 
$10,000 if its refusal to settle was in 
good faith. There is a possibility, 
however, that the insurer may be 
held for the entire $15,000. If the 
insured can prove bad faith on the 
part of the company in failing to 
settle, it will be liable to him for the 
extra $5,000. Even in the absence 
of bad faith, some courts will hold 
the insurance company liable to the 
insured if there was negligence in 
failing to settle, and a small minority 
have held the insurance company 
liable for a mistake in judgment. 

(b & c)(1) The basis of the claim 
would be lack of consideration for 
their promises to settle each claim 
for less than its liquidated amount. 
If one attempts to settle a liquidated 
debt for less than its full amount, he 

(Continued on the next page) 
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is only doing what he is already 
legally obliged to do. Consideration, 
however, requires that one do more 
than he is legally bound to do, at 
the request of the other party. Thus 
the agreement of the five creditors 
to accept less than their full claims 
in full settlement is not supported 
by consideration. However, an 
agreement such as this can never- 
theless be binding as a composition 
agreement if it can be shown that 
the intent of the parties was that 
each of the creditors give up a por- 
tion of his claim in consideration of 
the other creditors surrendering a 
portion of their claims. In such a 
way consideration would run _be- 
tween the creditors and the debtor 
would be a beneficiary of their 
action. Sometimes, however, such 
agreements are made subject to the 
condition or the expressed assump- 
tion that all other creditors shall 
enter into the composition agree- 
ment, or that all assenting creditors 
shall be treated equally, in which 
case the terms of the contract itself 
might not have been met. 

(2)(i) This might be claimed to be 
a general assignment for the benefit 
of creditors but it is not, as no as- 
signee was appointed to oversee the 
distribution of all or substantially 
all of his assets among the various 
creditors. It is therefore not an act 
of bankruptcy. 

(ii) This might be alleged to con- 
stitute a “preferential transfer.” A 
“preferential transfer” takes place 
when an insolvent debtor transfers 
assets, directly or by means of a lien, 
to an unsecured creditor with the 
intention of preferring that creditor 


over the other unsecured creditors 
by paying him a larger proportion 
of the debtor’s assets than the cred- 
itor’s claim bears to the total assets 
of the debtor available to the un- 
secured creditors. In this case, the 
debtor had assets of $30,000, un- 
secured debts of $50,000 and a se- 
cured debt of $5,000. Thus only 
$25,000 in assets were available to 
the unsecured creditors since the 
secured creditor had a legal right to 
his $5,000 before any payment was 
made to unsecured creditors. Thus 
the proper fraction for distribution 
to unsecured creditors was one-half 
of their claims. Since he agreed to 
give five of them three-fifths of their 
claims, it was a greater proportion 
than permitted and therefore con- 
stituted a voidable preferential trans- 
fer. 
(iii) This might be claimed to be 
a preferential transfer, but it is not 
because the remaining unsecured 
creditors are in the same position 
they were in before the payment, 
due to the fact that the property in 
any case was subject to this valid 
prior lien. It might be said that the 
preference which the mortgagee re- 
ceived was one to which he was 
entitled by law because of the valid 
mortgage given him previous to in- 
solvency and bankruptcy. 
(3) No. Payment of a claim se- 
cured by a valid and complete lien 
on property is not a voidable prefer- 
ence because the creditor would 
have a right to execute on the prop- 
erty for the collection of the sum 
due him in any case. A secured 
creditor such as a mortgagee retains 
his security in the event of bank- 
ruptcy. 

(To be continued) 
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ATTACKS ALLSTATE FILING 


THE NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE 
Rating Organization has challenged 
the legality and adequacy of the 
filing in New York by the Allstate 
Insurance Company of fire rates on 
dwellings. The organization re- 
quested a hearing “as an aggrieved 
party” and a withholding or defer- 
ment of approval of the rates by the 
insurance department. Pointing out 
that it had substantially reduced its 
filed rates on dwellings about a 
month previously, the NYFIRO, 
attacked the Allstate filings on the 
following grounds: 


1. They were made without any ex- 
perience in the dwelling house field 
to support them. “Allstate did not 
establish the adequacy of the rates 
filed by it nor can adequacy be 
established.” 

2. They “provide rates which are 
inadequate, unreasonable and un- 
fairly discriminatory.” 

3. If NYFIRO filed rates on the 
same basis the result would be “an 
underwriting loss and confiscatory 
rates in violation of the rating laws.” 
4. They were made for the purpose 
of giving Allstate “undue and un- 
lawful advantage over fire insurance 
companies generally transacting 
similar business in this state and in 
violation of their right to equal pro- 
tection of the rating laws.” 

5. “The action of Allstate is in vio- 
lation of the constitutional rights of 
the members and subscribers of the 
NYFIRO in that the filings provide 
for confiscatory rates and deprive 
members and subscribers of equal 
protection of the laws.” 


HEADS SURETY 
ASSOCIATION 


THE SURETY ASSOCIATION of 
America has elected Warren N. 
Gaffney as general manager, suc- 
ceeding the late Martin W. Lewis. 
Mr. Gaffney is Commissioner of 
3anking and Insurance of the State 
of New Jersey and has been in that 
office since May, 1950. In his new 
post, Mr. Gaffney will have over-all 
supervision of the activities of the 
association with its membership of 
74 stock insurance companies en- 
gaged in fidelity, surety and forgery 
bond underwriting. 
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It WAS HOT IN HUTCHINSON the 
day Kansan John Rheem decided to 
make his head serve his heels. Com- 
forted by his office air-conditioning, 
Mr. Rheem adapted salesmanship to 
the circumstances by looking in his 
accident and health card files and 
telephoning eight of his present 
policyholders. His efforts resulted 
in a cool $286 in additional personal 
accident premiums. Other 
products are: 


by- 


(1) A 54-year-old policyholder 
bought $2,000 ordinary life insur- 
ance because he felt he wouldn't be 
able to afford converting his group 
life at age 65; 

(2) Another policyholder asked, 
“Why don’t you write smaller 
groups?” Mr. Rheem provided the 
answer with an employee life pro- 
posal on ten employees ; 

(3) Another policyholder  in- 
quired, “How about some group in- 
surance on my three key men? Is 
that possible?” Mr. Rheem’s an- 
swer, “No, but we have a plan 
called ‘Five year convertible term, 
renewable to Age 65.’ It would solve 
your problem.” Result: $30,000 
business life. 


The wonderful part of it all is, Mr. 
Rheem has worked his way just 
through the “G’s” in his files. Who 
knows what new business he may 
find in, say, the “L’s” the “T’s” or 
even the “Z’s”’? 

ay a A 

How MUCH SURPLUS does your 
church have? Members of a small 
Colorado church are confronted with 
a difficult financial problem follow- 
ing total destruction by fire of their 
edifice, valued at $24,000. Their 
problem is, they have only $5,000 of 
insurance. 

Invariably, it seems, church or- 
ganizations are victims of two in- 
surance inadequacies—advice and 
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protection. An eastern case in point: 
Until the formation of a church in- 
surance committee several years ago, 
a structure with a sound value of 
almost $700,000 was protected for 
$200,000. When the eighty percent 
coinsurance clause was applied, only 
two-fifths of any partial loss was 
covered. This left the parishioners 
unfairly exposed to the possibility of 
serious financial consequences on the 
occurrence of insurable peril. The 
major portion of a church’s income 
is needed to defray ordinary ex- 
pense. 

Both as a church member and as 
an insurance agent, it is your obli- 
gation to alert your finance commit- 
tee to the implications of underin- 
surance. 


A LESSON IN LIFE INSURANCE is 
drawn from the life of a fire under- 
writer. Says he, succinctly: 

“In 1933, I could have bought 
$20,000 ordinary life for an annual 
premium of $358. Today, I’m pay- 
ing $778 for similar coverage. You 
know what’s happened? My rates 
have increased 117%, my family 
was underinsured for $20,000, and 
now I can’t borrow upwards of 
$5,000 at a low rate of interest. Al- 
though underinsurance is one of our 
most serious problems in the prop- 


erty field, | wonder if some of us 
value our lives even less than our 
buildings.” 

WHO BUYS VALUABLE PAPERS insur- 
ance? Accounts receivable? A re- 
view for a recent week discloses 
that nine VP’s were sold to cover a 
total insurance limit of $178,500 and 
thirty-one AR’s were sold with a 
total limit of $4,630,292.07. 

In volume, the major valuable 
papers customers were an engineer 
who insured his drawings and field 
survey records, a municipal library, 
and a law publication firm which 
covered “papers usual to ordinance 
laws and statutes.” Other customers 
were: a bookkeeping and tax serv- 
ice, an advertising company, an 
attorney, two architects, and an oil 
lands concern with its “maps, draw- 
ings, sketches, tracings, abstracts of 
title, land patent applications in 
process, books of record and corpo- 
ration minute books.” 

In the race for AR, eight insur- 
ance agents sold the coverage to 
themselves, closely followed by five 
lumber dealers, three retail furni- 
ture proprietors, and two women’s 
wear merchants. Other retailers in- 
cluded : credit jewelry, auto supplies, 
electrical appliances, grocery store, 
men’s wear, and office supplies. 
Manufacturers of toys, wire wheels 
and meters were covered as were z 
wholesale radio and electronic sup- 
plies firm, a hospital, a general 
truckman, and a dry cleaner. The 
five largest individual AR premiums 
were found in the policies of two 
prominent insurance agencies, a 
lumber supplier, a women’s dress 
shop, and the jeweler. 

@ ” 4 
““AFTER ALL, someone has to pay for 
life insurance. Either you buy it, or 
your family has to pay for the lack 
of it.” Edmund C. 
ham. 
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The New Look—from page 23 


electrical currents artificially gener- 
ated. The deductible may be waived 
for an additional annual rate of $.03. 
In most states the rate for this cov- 
erage is the rate for fire insurance 
and extended coverage, plus $.06 
annually. 

The remaining two policies that I 
want to discuss are the homeowners 
policy and the comprehensive dwell- 
ing policy. These are known as 
“Package policies.” The broad in- 


tent of each is the same, but the ap- 
proach is entirely different. The 
homeowners policy is a scheduled 
“Named peril” indivisible premium 
policy. The comprehensive dwelling 
policy is a scheduled “‘Named peril” 
divisible premium policy. 

There are two schools of thought 
among insurance companies. One 
segment of the business believes that 
the proper approach is to rate the 
coverages as a new kind of insur- 
ance on an indivisible premium basis. 
The other segment of the industry 
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believes that the right way to do it 
is to rate each coverage in the policy 
separately through existing organ- 
ized rating bureaus. The important 
fire insurance companies are divided 
about equally between these two phi- 
losophies. 

Because of this division in think- 
ing, two separate organizations were 
set up to develop package policies. 
The Multiple Peril Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization was formed in 
1951 to act as a rating and filing 
body for multiple peril insurance by 
that group which favored the indi- 
visible premium concept of rating. 
It was stated that it was created to 
provide leadership in the formative 
period, to avoid confusion and to 
work out new coverages in an or- 
derly manner. This organization 
rates its policies as new types of 
coverage, falling into a previous 
unoccupied rating area, rather than 
combinations of older forms. It as- 
signed itself first to the development 
and filing of the homeowners policy 
which was originally created by the 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica. 

Inter Bureau Insurance Advisory 
Group was formed in March 1953. 
This is an advisory organization. Its 
membership is now made up of one 
hundred and three important fire, 
casualty and inland marine compa- 
nies who are committed to the prin- 
ciple of developing multiple peril 
policies through co-operative action 
of established rating bureaus. Its 
first undertaking was the compre- 
hensive dwelling policy which it de- 
veloped and submitted to rating 
bureaus for filing quite recently. 


Homeowners Policy 


The homeowners policy has been 
filed for mutual insurance company 
members by the Transportation In- 
surance Rating Bureau, which is a 
licensed rating organization, in ap- 
proximately the same states that the 
Multiple Peril Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization has filed for its members. 
The policy filed by TIRB is the same 
as that filed by MPIRO. 

The homeowners policy is a com- 
bination of four separate policies 
into one policy at a single premium. 
The four coverages are: 

1. Dwelling—F ire, extended cover- 
age and additional extended cover- 
age. It also covers additional living 
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expense for 20% of the insurance on 
the dwelling and 10% on appurte- 
nant private structures. 


2. Household and personal property 


‘ire, extended coverage and addi- 
tional extended coverage for a fixed 
amount of 40% of the insurance on 
the dwelling. 

3. Theft, burglary and robbery. 
4. Comprehensive personal liability 
including medical payments. 

The most attractive sales feature 
of this policy is that the standard 
premiums on these coverages are cut 
about 20%. This reduction is justi- 
fied by its developers from expected 
expense savings and through antici- 
pation of a better loss ratio because 
of higher insurance to value, a better 
selection of risks, and the require- 
ment to purchase all the perils which 
eliminates selection against the com- 
pany, and because of the elimination 
of mysterious disappearance and the 
restriction in coverage of property 
in automobiles. Only time will tell 
whether this theory is sound and 
whether the reduction is a proper 
one. 


Actually there are two homeown- 
ers policies. The homeowners policy 
3 is the most popular form. Home- 
owners policy A is exactly the same, 
except that it does not cover the 
additional extended coverage perils 
and only 10% of the amount of in- 
surance on the dwelling is applicable 
to additional living expense instead 
of 20% as in policy B. 

Coverage on the dwelling may be 
purchased only in amounts of $8,000 
minimum, then in step increases to 
$50,000 which is the maximum 
amount. Other insurance on the 
dwelling is not permitted except as 
credit for existing insurance to be 
picked up at expiration. Additional 
insurance on household and personal 
property on the premises is per- 
mitted under a separate fire policy, 
above the fixed amount of 40% of 
the dwelling insurance. Household 
and personal property away from the 
premises is fixed at 10% of the con- 
tents insurance on premises or 
$1,000 minimum, whichever is 
greater. Homeowners policy B pro- 
vides a separate amount on addi- 
tional living expense fixed at 20% 
of the dwelling insurance but not 
exceeding 25% of this amount for 
any thirty day period. In policy A 
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the item is 10% of the dwelling in- 
surance instead of 20%. The basic 
limit on comprehensive personal lia- 
bility is $10,000. Increased limits 
may be obtained for additional pre- 
mium and this coverage may be ex- 
tended to additional dwellings owned 
by the assured. On medical pay- 
ments the basic limit is $250 but in- 
creased limits can be obtained for an 
additional premium. In addition, 
there are other special limits, $500 


on boats, and their equipment ; $100 
on money; $500 on securities and 
manuscripts; theft of any single 
unset gem or article of jewelry or 
fur is limited to $1,000. 
Replacement cost insurance is now 
added by endorsement, having been 
filed since the policy was originally 
approved, to provide this coverage 
which is included in the APL form 
and the broad form. Under this en- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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dorsement on homeowners policies, 
losses on buildings are paid without 
deduction for depreciation if insur- 
ance is carried equal to 80% or more 
of the full replacement cost of the 
building, or if less than 80% then 
that proportion of the replacement 
cost which the amount of insurance 
bears to 80% of the full replacement 
cost of the building. There is no 
waiver for small losses under 5% 
or $1,000 as in the all physical loss 
form and the broad form. 

The comprehensive dwelling pol- 
icy is the newest newcomer into the 
field of new dwelling policies. Like 
the homeowners policy, it is a com- 
bination of four separate basic polli- 
cies, but with provision for additional 
coverages. It is a single policy, but 
each coverage is separately rated. 

The policy may be written for the 
owner-occupant of one or two family 
dwellings. Farm premises are not 
eligible. It is required that fire and 
allied lines insurance be written on 
the building or contents before the 
policy can be used. It is further re- 
quired that insurance on contents be 
included before theft and compre- 
hensive personal liability can be in- 
cluded. All other coverages are op- 
tional. The rate discounts under this 
policy are estimated at 15% com- 
pared to 20% under the homeowners 
policy. A survey form is required 
to be signed by the insured for re- 
duced rates. 

The policy is divided into five 
separate coverage groups and there 
is an individual form for each. Cov- 
erage A which is referred to as ‘Fire 
and allied perils” provides protection 
against fire and essentially the perils 


of the extended coverage and addi- 
tional extended coverage endorse- 
ments with respect to buildings and 
contents. This section also covers 
additional living expense, and rental 
value up to 10% of the dwelling in- 
surance but subject to a monthly 
limit. Trees, plants, and shrubs may 
be covered if specifically insured at 
special rates. Replacement cost cov- 
erage is not included in this policy 
and earthquake, flood, backing up of 
sewers, seepage and landslide are 
specifically excluded. 


Residence Theft 


Coverage B provides residence 
theft insurance. This coverage is 
divided into three divisions : Division 
1—covers loss by theft from the 
premises or from certain depositor- 
ies of the insured property, and 
damage to the premises of the in- 
sured property caused by theft or 
attempts at theft on a 100% blanket 
basis. Vandalism coverage has been 
eliminated, as it is already covered 
under the vandalism provisions of 
coverage A. The word “Theft” in- 
cludes larceny, burglary and robbery. 
Mysterious disappearance of any in- 
sured property, except loss of a 
precious or semi-precious stone from 
its setting in any watch or piece of 
jewelry, shall be presumed to be due 
to theft. Division 2 provides stand- 
ard theft away from premises cov- 
erage, including theft of property 
from unattended automobiles 
whether locked or not. Division 3 
provides coverage on specified ar- 
ticles, separately described and for 
stated amounts. 

Coverage C provides standard 
comprehensive personal liability cov- 
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erage including fire legal liability 
coverage and medical payments. 

Coverage D is designed to cover 
insured personal property, away 
from the residence worldwide, ex- 
cept in storage, caused by the perils 
of fire, lightning, and essentially the 
perils included under the extended 
coverage and additional extended 
coverage endorsements, accident to 
transporting conveyances, and theft 
of entire trucks, traveling bags or 
other shipping packages, if under 
bill of lading, check or receipt of a 
common or public carrier for hire. 
Off premises theft coverage is pro- 
vided under Division 2 of Coverage 
B. 

Coverage E extends coverage to 
contents glass which would not 
otherwise be insured under Coverage 
A, which applies only to so called 
building glass. 

It is permissible to allow credit 
for existing insurance. When credit 
is given, insurance in the required 
percentage to value must be carried 
and a pick-up endorsement must be 
attached to pick up the other insur- 
ance as it expires. 


Large Market 


The proponents of the compre- 
hensive dwelling policy believe that 
it will outsell the homeowners pol- 
icy. It is believed that the market 
is between four and five million 
policies and that the average pre- 
mium will run $250, The principal 
sales advantage of this policy is that 
it is more flexible than the home- 
owners policy, i.e., the policyholder 
does not have to buy a fixed amount 
of insurance on contents. He can 
buy any amount he wants. In addi- 
tion, certain other coverages are 
available under this policy that are 
not included in the homeowners 
policy. 

Its disadvantages are that it does 
not cover replacement cost or land- 
slide and in other ways its coverage 
is somewhat restricted. Also, this 
appears to be a complicated and time 
consuming policy to sell, rate and 
produce. Each coverage has to be 
separately rated and the premium 
extended—this is in comparison to 
a single package premium which can 
be readily picked out of a manual for 
the homeowners policy. It is be- 
lieved by many that the expense of 
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handling and producing the compre- 
hensive dwelling policy will be al- 
most prohibitive compared to the 
homeowners policy. Here again, 
time alone will tell the future of this 
policy. 


Two Other Policies 


In addition to all the above, there 
are two other policies that are worthy 
of brief mention, because they are 
different and they could amount to 
something. A company in Cali- 
fornia is using a policy similar to 
the comprehensive dwelling policy, 
except that it also includes automo- 
bile insurance—both physical cov- 
erages and liability insurance—and 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
Does such a policy have advantages 
over the comprehensive dwelling 
policy? The other policy is a new 
one recently filed by the Insurance 
Company of North America which 
they call the combination property 
policy. They refer to this as a “Blue 
chip” policy since it is only offered 
on dwelling values of over $25,000 
and personal property values of over 
$10,000. It is an all risk type of 
policy for buildings and contents— 
sort of a PPF for both the dwelling 
and personal property. Maybe this 
is a good idea and has some sales 
appeal ? 

The surprising, and disappoint- 
ing thing about all these policies is 
the lack of uniformity on important 
points of coverage. For example, no 
two have the same replacement cost 
coverage and the newest of all, the 
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comprehensive dwelling policy, does 
not even provide this important pro- 
tection. Smoke coverage differs 
between the forms, so does the cov- 
erage on trees, shrubs, plants and 
lawns, and the treatment of rental 
value and additional living expense 
varies between the policies. These 
are only a few of the variations on 
what are now almost standard cover- 
ages. 

However, even with all this con- 
fusion let’s remember that we are 
making progress, that we can now 
provide better protection for home- 
owners, that we have plenty of new 
things to talk to insurance buyers 
about and that the potential for addi- 
tional premium income for coverages 
not heretofore carried, is terrific! 


DWELLING POLICY 
APPROVED 


THE COMPREHENSIVE DWELLING 
policy developed by the Interbureau 
Insurance Advisory Group has been 
approved in Louisiana effective 
September 23, in Rhode Island effec- 
tive October 1 and in Delaware, 
Georgia, Pennsylvania and South 
Carolina, effective October 13. 


SPEAKERS BUREAU FORMED 


THE ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY 
and Surety Companies and the New 
York State Association of Insurance 
Agents are jointly forming a speak- 
ers bureau modeled after the ones 
which have proven so successful in 
Oklahoma and California. Capable 


speakers from both the company and 
agency ranks will be selected and 
given a concentrated course of study 
in public speaking. They will be sup- 
plied with the necessary materials 
and aids’ including complete 
speeches, and will be assigned to 
speaking assignments before inter- 
ested groups. 


AGENTS SEEN IN HEALTHY 
POSITION 


THE AMERICAN AGENCY SYSTEM 
is in the healthiest position of any 
recognized method of retail distribu- 
tion, regardless of the product in- 
volved, according to Arthur M. 
O’Connell, a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. In 
an address before the New Hamp- 
shire Association of Insurance 
Agents he stated that although “we 
are beset with competition which is 
vigorous and sometimes vicious, 
there is no indication that we are 
losing the respect of the public.” 
Mr. O’Connell pointed out that 
agency failures are practically un- 
known and withdrawals from the 
business, for any cause whatsoever, 
are so rare as to become matters of 
great interest when they do occur. 
Few established insurance agencies 
are for sale and when such an offer- 
ing is made, it is speedily consum- 
mated at a high price which in the 
years gone by would have been con- 
sidered fantastic, noted Mr. O’Con- 
nell. 





=== LOYALTY GROUP 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ASSETS 
Cath casement GRITS 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 995,304.57 
*Bonds ond Stocks_____. 116,551,150.52 
Interest due ond accrved__ 146,025-98 
Premiums not over 90 days dve 5,116,346.70 
Real Estate 3,341,000.00 
All other Assets) 10,047,431.78 


Total admitted Assets_$142,109,457.53 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses_____$ 16,723,394. 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 57,852,314.71 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 4,108,133.00 
Reserve for other Liabilities 6,385,449.65 
Capitel 11,575,000.00 
Met Surplus 45 465,365.58 








Tote! __$142,109,457.53 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $57,040,365.58 
Securities carried at $3,094,994.84 in the above statement are deposited as required by low. 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 
Coth eee § ENE 
Mortgage loons on Real Estote 2,398.55 
“Bonds ond Stocks 10,936,351.46 
interest due ond accrued 35,716.80 





Premiums not over 90 days due 1,436,387.84 
Real Estote 170,000.00 
All other Assets 80,422.65 

Total admitted Assets_$13,536,293.35 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses —______$ 1,747,220.33 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 6,427,869.68 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 459,593.00 


Reserve for other Liabilities__ 99,051.56 
Capitel 1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 3,£02,558.78 


Yetel —______$13,536,293.35 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $4,802,558.78 
Securities carried at $769,147.96 in the above statement ore deposited os required by low. 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 





ASSETS 
Cash $ 1,323,464.85 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 365,927.41 
“Bonds and Stocks 30,253 368.57 
Interest due ond accrued 68,148.84 





Premiums not over 90 days due 2,806,477.72 
All other Assets «209,099.66 
Total admitted Assets_$35,026487.05 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for losses ________$ 4,742,455.18 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 16,405,880.27 
Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses 1,263,131.00 


Reserve for other Liobilities __ 24,341.29 
Capital 3,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 9,390,479.31 
Tote! $35,026,487.05 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $12,590,679.31 
Securities carried at $2,616,996.36 in the above statement ore deposited as required by law. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 





ASSETS 
Cash $ 2,727,709.52 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 58827.13 
*Bonds and Stocks 35,814,363.79 
Interest due ond occrued 104,544.19 





Premiums not cver 90 days due 3,145,227.05 
All other Assets 5B 4,756.36 
Tetel edmitted Assets_$42,435,428.04 


UABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses —___$17,267,043.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 12,541,373.93 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 3,048,186.22 
Reserve for other Liobilities__.- 460,813.73 


Capital 1,500,000.00 
Net Surplus 7418,011.16 
Total —_—___$42,435,428.04 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $9,118,011.16 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 

Cah anew «6D 
*Bonds and Stocks 10,865,004.08 
Interest due and accrued 34,486.89 
Premiums not over 90 days due 1,658,891.85 
Real Estate 75,000.00 
All other Assets 95,235.45 

Total admitted Assets_$13,477,765.72 





LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses _.___$ 1,747,22033 
Reserve for Uneorned Premiums 6,044,271.68 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 458,393.00 


Reserve for other Liabilities __ 61,551.67 
Capital 1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 4,166,329.04 








total 819 477,965.72 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $5,166,329.04 
Securities carried ot $1,714,939.27 in the above statement ore deposited as required by low. 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 








ASSETS 
Cash $ 32,782.26 
Bonds and Stocks 393,120.34 
Interest due and occrued 3,510.00 
Premiums not over 90 days due 17,262.81 
All other Assets 12,000.00 


Total edmitted Assets__ $458,675.41 








LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses_$ 1,270.17 
Capital - 100,000.00 
Net Surplus 357,405.24 
Total $458,675.41 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $457,405.24 
Securities carried at $55,600.15 in the above statement are deposited as reavired by law. 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


ASSETS 
OO FS) 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 48) 408.74 
*Bonds ond Stocks . 42,081,155.04 
Interest due and occrved — 98,969.31 
Premiums not over 90 doys due 3,163,109.50 
All other Assets 481 861.8) 

Total admitted Assets_$48,570,692.41 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses —___$20,702,575.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 14,097,900.49 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 2,776,597.41 
Reserve for other Liabilities __ 844,774.37 
Capital 2,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 8,148,845.14 
Teteh S48, 570,692.41 













































SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $10,148,845.14 
Securities carried at $1,504,929.02 in the above stotement are deposited os required by low. 













Securities carried ot $4,241,375.40 in the above stotement are deposited os required by lew. 


*Valuations on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
HOME OFFICE 


Western Department 10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY Pacific Department 
120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
Southwestern 


Foreign Department 
102 Maiden Lone, New York 5, New York 
912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texas 





Canadian Departments 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 
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Aetna (Fire) Group: James Lobsitz has 
been appointed special agent in the San 
Jose, Calif. area. 

State Agent John K. Olson has been 
transferred from Wilkes Barre, Pa. to 
Philadelphia. Special agent George Olson 
has been promoted to state agent at 
Wilkes Barre. 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: FE. N. 
O’Beirne, Jr. has been appointed secretary 
of the fire division of the Automobile Ins. 
Co. at the home office. 


Airkem, Inc.: Richard C. Bliss has been 
appointed special field supervisor for the 
smoke odor service. 


Allstate: The 119th district claims serv- 
ice office has been opened at 67 Pearl 
Street, Metuchen, New Jersey under the 
management of Philip J. Maiorca. 

John A. Wetherall has been appointed 
zone audit manager of the Pacific Coast 
zone. 

Benjamin J. Rooks has been assigned 
to audit and control of building construc- 
tion in the Pacific Coast zone. 


America Fore: The new consolidated 
Houston, Texas office has been opened 
at 811 Westheimer Avenue. 

A new Denver branch office has been 
opened at. 1122 University Building, 900 
16th Street under the management of 
Andrew J. Luck. 


American Associated: J. W. Stevens, 
formerly of the Royal-Liverpool Group, 
has been appointed fire and marine man- 
ager at Los Angeles. 


American Ins. Group: A new field office 
has been opened at 404 West Washing- 
ton Avenue, South Bend, Ind. under the 
supervision of special agent Ward H. 
Hackleman. 

Curtis F. Eagle has been appointed field 
supervisor for Ohio and Kentucky includ- 
ing supervision of the Cincinnati and 
Cleveland service offices. 

Special agent John Waters has been 
transferred to Waterloo, Iowa and John P. 
Rugee, Jr. has been appointed special 
agent at Rockford succeeding Mr. Waters. 

Special agent Ralph F. Perry has been 
transferred to the Hackensack field office. 
Russell M. Crine has been appointed 
special agent replacing Mr. Perry in the 
Hudson County area. 

Henry J. Dougherty has been appointed 
special agent in Asbury Park. 

John A. Marconi has been appointed 
special agent in the California North 
Coast territory. 

Special agent Roy J. Harney will assume 
new duties at the Pacific department in 
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Menlo Park being succeeded in the South 
Coast territory by special agent Kenneth 
D. Duggan who in turn is succeeded in 
the Upper Peninsula area by special 
agent John J. Callahan, a transfer from 
the San Francisco office. 

Franklin M. Johnson has been appointed 
special agent at Flint, Mich. 

Ross M. Nicholson has been appointed 
special agent in charge of hail writings in 
the state of Montana replacing Kenneth 
H. Leslie, resigned. 

Special agent Paul R. Mayo has been 
transferred from Richmond to Arlington, 
Va. succeeding Richard J. Burk, resigned. 


American Internat'l Underwriters Corp: 
The Dallas office has moved to new 
quarters located at 2006 Byran Street. 


American Mutual Liability: Norman 
Kley has been appointed to direct sales 
activity in the western division. 


American Surety: Clarence W. Jones, Jr. 
has been appointed special agent at the 
Atlanta, Ga. branch. 


Anchor Casualty Co.: A new branch 
office has been opened in Helena, Mont. 
under the supervision of Myron Grubryn. 

Charles E. Greer has been transferred 
from the Los Angeles branch to the 
Phoenix office. 


Atlantic Cos.: A new office has been 
opened in Columbus, Ohio under the 
supervision of J. R. McLeod, who has been 
appointed state agent. The office is 
located at 22 East Gay Street. 


Barr Adjustment Co.: A new service 
office has been opened at 5472 West “A” 
Street, Ontario, Calif. under the super- 
vision of Ralph W. Tremayne. 


Boston Ins. Co.: Stephen J. Leavey, Jr., 
formerly with Commercial Union Group, 
has joined this company in New York City 
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assisting Carl F. Fry, manager of the fire 
division. 


Boylston Ins. Agency: George G. Tarbell, 
Jr., formerly with Brewer and Lord, has 
been appointed sales representative of 
this Boston firm. 


Central Nat'l Ins. Co.: Gerald A. Hat- 
field, formerly with Mid-States Ins. Co., 
has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of field production. 


Continental Casualty: John R. Bryden 
has been promoted to manager of the 
liability department. 


Crum & Forster: Ned Raynolds has 
joined this company as an assistant secre- 
tary in the inland marine department of 
the home office. 


D. K. MacDonald & Co.: F. W. Booth 
has been appointed chief fire underwriter 
of Seattle firm of insurance brokers. 


Empire State Ins. Co.: V”. Roy Miller has 
been appointed special agent at Dallas, 
Texas. 


Fairfield & Ellis: Edward A. Larner, Jr. 
has joined this Boston firm as an accounts 
executive. Mr. Larner was formerly as 
sociated with Marsh & McLennan. 


Fire Ass'n of Philadelphia: Robert R. 
Maljean has been appointed marine 
special agent for Michigan and Indiana 
succeeding A. Keith Ragel, transferred to 
the home office. 


Fireman's Fund Group: Fire service 
offices have been opened at 1120 Twelfth 
Avenue, Altoona, Pa. and 312 Chestnut 
Street, Meadville, Pa. William C. Call is 
in charge of the Altoona office and Edward 
J. Faherty will be in charge of the Mead- 
ville office. 

George W. Knott, Jr. has been named a 
special agent in the hail division with 
headquarters in the Raleigh, N. C. office. 


Fred S. James & Co.: George W. Blossom, 
Jr. has been elected chairman of the board 
and F. Schuyler Dauwalter has been ap- 
pointed executive vice-president of this 
national firm of insurance brokers. E. 
Walter Geisler has been elected senior 
vice-president. 


Glens Falls Ins. Co.: B. M. Van Note, Jr. 
has been appointed special agent in the 
state of Maine and New Hampshire re- 
placing Harold E. Trahey who is joining 
the Maine Ins. Department. 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity: 
Leighton Fox and Ronald Streeter have 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


been appointed manage! 

manager, respectively, of a 
office to be opened in 
December 1, of this year. 

James A. Westervelt has been promoted 
to district engineer at Denver. 

Engineer K. W. Wietzki has been trans- 
ferred from Albuquerque, N. M. to Lin- 
coln, Neb. and Kenneth L. Kern of 
Denver replaces Mr. Wietzki at Albuquer- 
que. 


and assistant 
new branch 
Cleveland on 


Hawkeye-Security: James Chadwick has 
been transferred from western Nebraska 
to the Denver branch 


Industrial Ins. Co.: A service office has 
been opened in Washington, D. C. located 
at 1625 Eve Street, in the Cafritz Building. 
Joseph 14. Major and Albert J. Heister 
will manage the office. 


Liberty Mutual: William R. Farquharson 
has been elected vice-president of the New 
York division. 

Robert G. Gallaghar, founder of the 
Cincinnati Radiation Society, has been ap- 
pointed health physicist in the home office 
loss prevention department. 


Lumbermens Mutual 
American Motorists Ins. Co.: Third 
vice-presidents H. A. Lansman and M. S. 
Hughey have been elected second vice 
presidents. 

Palmer App, assistant secretary and as- 
sistant manager of the agency department 
in Chicago, has been appointed resident 
secretary. 


John Idler, 


Casualty Co.: 


manager of the underwrit- 
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ing department in the New York office, 
has been named resident secretary. 

A. §. Iandoli, comptroller of the New 
England department at Boston, Ray Han- 
sen of the investment department and 
C. G. Swan of the accounting department 
at Chicago, have been elected assistant 
secretaries. 


Lyle Adjustment Co.: George L. Gilpin, 
formerly an independent agent at Albert 
Lea, Minn., has been appointed manager 
at Bisbee. 

Phil Jackson has been transferred from 
Yuma to Tucson and Don Wright replaces 
Mr. Jackson at Yuma. 


Markel Service, Inc.: Vernon W. Mc- 
Kendree has been appointed director of 
safety engineering. 


Maryland Casualty Co.: H. Ellsworth 
Miller, formerly chief claims attorney, has 
been elected vice-president in charge of 
claims. 


Nat'l of Hartford Group: William P. 
Winkler is returning to the field and will 
supervise an enlarged fire field out of the 
Cincinnati office. 

State agent Carl M. Hall has been pro- 
moted to agency superintendent of the 
western department office. 

Robert Hedlund has been promoted to 
associate state agent for Kentucky with 
headquarters in the Starks Building, 
Louisville. 

William E. O’Brien has been appointed 
special agent for western Michigan. 

William H. Grigsby, formerly of the 
Ohio Inspection Bureau, has been ap- 
pointed special agent in northeastern Ohio. 


Nat'l Union Ins. Co.: Victor C. Carlson 
has been appointed state agent at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Herbert W. Hewitt, formerly at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been appointed man- 
ager of the Detroit office. 

Richard O. Sprague has been promoted 
from special agent to state agent at Grand 
Rapids. 


New Hampshire Group: Harry J. New- 
man, special agent, has been transferred 
from Eastern Michigan to Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 


Phoenix of Hartford Group: The follow- 
ing home office appointments have been 
announced; Archie H. Bray, actuary: Law- 
rence W. Donlin, superintendent of book- 
keeping; Gordon W. Brown, supervisor of 
company statements and related reports 
and Henry L. Jones, supervisor of taxes, 
board assesments and state licenses. 

Robert E. Bangs has been promoted to 
examiner in the southern underwriting 
department. 

Hugh M. Wilson has been appointed 
district manager of the casualty and bond- 
ing division of the Chicago district office. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass'n: 
Thomas R. Luker, Jr. has been appointed 
special agent for Louisiana and East 
Texas. 


Providence Washington: Donald K. 
Maehel has been appointed underwriting 
manager of the fire brokerage department 
in the New York office. 


Royal-Liverpool Group: 7. Corwin 
Steele, secretary-comptroller, has been as- 
signed additional duties in the newly en- 
larged comptroller’s division. E. T. Kyllo 


and F. Dudley Hollick have been ap- 
pointed assistant comptrollers and G. A. 
Kyro has been named manager of the 
office administration department. 

The underwriting and servicing of fire, 
inland marine, and auto physical damage 
business has been transferred from New 
York City to Syracuse, N. Y. and will be 
under the direction of regional manager 
Kenneth H. Erskine and associate regional 
manager Joseph V. O’Connor. 


St. Paul Cos.: Robert A. Sheppard, Jr. 
has been appointed special agent at Phila- 
delphia succeeding special agent Robert K. 
Nelson transferred to Duluth. 

The following appointments to the en- 
gineering staff are announced: Michael 
Hrabovusky, Nashville, Tenn. and Ramon 
Trennepohl, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Security-Connecticut Cos.: Ferdinand 
i. Hall has been appointed associate 
Pacific Coast manager and Alfred G. 
Peterson has been appointed assistant 
Pacific Coast manager. 

Douglas W. Kearns has been appointed 
special agent for the Southern California 
territory. 


Southeastern Adjusters: This is a new 
independent adjustment firm organized by 
George A. Edmund and James F. Lee, Jr. 
located at 277 Buckhead Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Southern Fire and Casualty: Dow 
Covey has been appointed state agent for 
Arkansas and E. M. Brown has been ap- 
pointed state agent for Georgia. 


Southwest General: A marine depart- 
ment has been established with Ben L. 
Culwell as manager. 


NOVEMBER 
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Standard Accident: The following home 
office appointments have been announced: 
W. Glen Steel, manager of a newly organ- 
ized methods and planning department; 
C. F. Fleckenstein, executive secretary is 
in charge of the new department; S. D. 
Vargo, manager of a newly organized de- 
partment of supply, maintenance, and 
communications and James A. Dryer, man- 
ager of claim preparation and files division. 

James A. Campbell has been made 
seniog fire underwriter at the Detroit 
branch. Robert Bush, field representative 
in Eastern Michigan has been transferred 
to Detroit in the same capacity. Robert 
J. Quail succeeds Mr. Bush as field repre- 
sentative in Eastern Michigan. 

Charles H. Kaessinger, Jr., Charles H. 
Smith, Jr., and Robert J. Hamil have been 
appointed field representatives at Indiana 
polis, Washington, D. C. and Philadelphia, 
respectively. 


Travelers: Wynant J. Williams, Jr. and 
Elliott B. Brown have been appointed as 
sistant secretaries of the compensation and 
liability department. 

Walter A. Person and George M. Doug 
lass have been appointed assistant secre- 
taries of the fidelity and surety division. 

A new branch office has been opened in 
San Diego, Calif. and the following ap- 
pointments have been announced; William 
H. Hines, manager, casualty, fidelity and 
surety; Harold Smethurst, manager, fire 
and marine with headquarters in Los 
Angeles; D. R. Stanley, office manager and 
Theodore R. Leutzinger, supervising ad- 
juster. 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty: 
A new branch office has been opened at 
Albuquerque, N. M. under the manage- 
ment of Russell L. Smalley, formerly as 
sistant manager at Denver. Lawrence K 
King, formerly special agent at Denver, is 
assistant manager at Albuquerque. 


Wellborn, H. B. & Co.: J. L. MacDermott, 
formerly of Hartfort Accident and In 
demnity, has joined this Hattiesburg, 
Miss. firm of independent insurance ad 
justers. 


ass’n notes 


American Mutual Alliance: A new west- 
ern office has been opened at 311 Cali 
fornia Street, San Francisco, Calif. under 
the management of Charles A. Brown, 
formerly with the insurance department 
of the California Chamber of Commerce. 


Ass'n of Accident and Health Under- 
writers: A new local association has been 
formed at South Bend, Indiana, and the 
following officers were elected: president, 
Harold P. Means (Meais Agency, South 
Bend); vice-president, Dale Apt (Lincoln 
National) and Loyal Wilson, Jr. (Mutual 
of New York). Directors of the associa 
tion are: Paul Kenney, Floyd Gaumer, 
Varn Horst and Ben Lilves of South 
Bend; John Hargraver, LaPorte and 
Anna K. Wilson, Elkhart. 


Ass'n of Casualty and Surety Cos.: The 
Pacific Nat'l Fire Ins. Co. of San Fran- 
cisco has been elected to membership. 
lotal membership now stands at one hun- 
dred and thirteen. 


Bureau of Accident and Health Under- 
writers: Alfred W. Perkins (Union Mu- 
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tual Life) has been elected chairman of 
the governing committee. 

Scott Cunningham, formerly of the Mc- 
Call Corp., has joined this organization 
and been assigned to public relations. 

Massachusetts Mutual Life has been 
elected to membership bringing total 
membership to ninety-lour. 


Connecticut Ins. Department: Hartwell 
L. Hall has been appointed chief insur- 
ance examiner (Lile and Accident and 
Health) and Joseph T. Geoghehan has 
been appointed chief examiner (Fire and 
Casualty). 


General Adjustment Bureau, Inc.: 4. E. 
Strehler has been appointed executive 
assistant, eastern deparument. He will be 
succeeded as manager of the fire division 
by Andrew W. Patten, manager of the 
Philadelphia branch office. 

John H. Bracken has been appointed 
manager of the Philadelphia branch of- 
fice, and Philip M. Percy has been trans- 
ferred to Manchester to succeed Mr. 
Bracken. Harrison D. Small, manager at 
Watertown will replace Mr. Percy at 
Brockton and joseph W. Supler, Jr. has 
been appointed branch manager at 
Watertown. 


Health and Accident Underwriters 
Gonterence: /. Jj. U'Regun, tormerly 
with the California Imsurance Depart- 
ment, has joimed this organization as 
counsel in charge of legislauve and regu- 
latory matters succeeding Robert H. 
Kyaman, now associate general counsel 
ot North American Lite and Casualty. 

lhe Great Southern Lite Ins. Co. has 
been elected to membership. 

Orville F. Grahame (Paul Revere Life) 
has been elected to the executive com- 
muttee. 


IMinois Institute of Technology: Willis 
G. Laves, tormerly of the Armour Re- 
search Foundauon, has been appointed 
associated protessor ot fire protection and 
salety engineering. 


Interbureau Ins. Advisory Group: Ihe 
following companies have been elected 
to membership: American Title and Ins. 
Co., Baloise Fire Ins. Co., Ltd., U. S. 
Branch, and the Equity General Ins. Co. 
Lhese companies are of the American- 
Equity Group. This brings total mem- 
bership to thirty-three groups and one 
hundred and twelve fire and casualty 
companies, 


internat'l Ass'n of Accident and Health 
Underwriters: ARIZONA ASS'N: ‘Lhe 
following officers were elected at the an- 
nual meeting; president, W. Lloyd Peter- 
son (Mutual of New York); vice-presi- 
dent, Everett Van Gold (Occidental Life); 
and secretary-treasurer, John Leonard 
Gray (Business Men’s Assurance). 
CHICAGO ASS'N.: Irving G. Wessman 
(Loyalty Group) has been named chair- 
man of the forthcoming Disability In- 
surance Sales Course, sponsored jointly 
by this association and the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. 

ONTARIO ASS’N.: This newly formed 
affiliate has elected the following officers: 
president, John W. Ingle (Canadian 
Health and Accident Assurance Co.); first 
vice-president, Reginald Sprung (North 
American Life and Casualty); second vice 
president, Frank Garber (The Mac- 
Cabbes) and secretary-treasurer, William 
L. Monnihan (Stewart-Smith, Canada 


Ltd.). 


ACTUARIES 
& ACCOUNTANTS 





CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES AND 
ACCOUNTANTS 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Telephone Franklin 2-3868 








HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 


10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. Laddie Miler 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. Wm. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. E. K. Green 
Michael Kazakoff 

Franklin 2-4020 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


L. ARBEIT 
R. FONDILLER 
T. M. OBERHAUS 


J. RAYWID 
A. STAEHELI 
M. T. WERMEL 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone PLaza 7-6612 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Washington, D. C. Los Angeles, Calif. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HA 2-5840 











E. H. Magnuson, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of Federal Life and Casualty, has 
been appointed educational director of 
DISC chairman. 


Maine Ins. Department: Harold E. 
Trahey, a former member of the depart- 
ment, who since 1950 has been connected 
with the Glens Falls Ins. Co., will return 
to the department as rating analyst in 
the division of rating and examination. 


Nat'l Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners: Jolin 
R. Maloney of California has been elected 
to the Uniform Accounting Committee. 


Nat'l Ass'n of 
Berthold 


Mutual ins. 
Woodhams, Citizens’ 


Cos.: 
Mutual 


(Continued on the next page) 





CHALLENGE! 


he 
Daily, PACIFIC NATIONAL spe- 
cialists are challenged to come up 
with the right answers, and con- 
stantly do so! 

Underwriting experience, rate in- 
formation, sales know-how are as 
near as your telephone through 
the PaciFiIc NATIONAL Fieldman. 
It’s a good policy to wse this free 
service. 


And it’s a GOOD POLICY 
for both Agent and Assured 
that bears this seal 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + SAN FRANCISCO 
| FOREIGN DEPARTMENT + NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT * PHILADELPHIA 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT ~ CHICAGO 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT * ATLANTA 
INTERNATIONAL FACILITIES 
WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 





Association Notes—Continued 


Automobile Ins. Co., has been elected 
president of the Conference of Mutual 
Casualty Companies for the 1954-55 term. 


Nat'l Ins. Buyers Ass'n: The following 
changes in the directory of the Northern 
California Chapter have been announced: 
president, J. E. Moriarty (The Robert 
Dollar Co.); vice-president, E. C. Lasater 
(Rosenberg Bros. & Co.); secretary, J. P. 
Holstein (California Packing Corp.) and 
treasurer, F. L. McCarthy (Crocker First 
Nat'l Bank). 


Nat'l Ass'n of Casualty and Surety 
Agents: The following officers were elected 
at the annual meeting: president, Thomas 
W. Earls, Cincinnati; vice-presidents, Paul 
Sisk, Tulsa and J. Edward Cochran, Hag- 
erstown; executive vice-president, C. F. J. 
Harrington, Boston; secretary, Robert E. 
Stitt, Chicago and treasurer, Alice M. Fay, 
Chicago. 


Nat'l Ass'n of Casualty and Surety 
Executives: The following officers were 
elected at the annual meeting: president, 
Herbert P. Stellwagen (Indemnity Ins. 
Co.); vice-president, William E. McKell 
(American Surety Co.); secretary-treasurer, 
J. Dewey Dorsett (Ass’n of Casualty and 
Surety Cos.); executive committeemen, 
William T. Harper (Maryland Casualty 
Co.) and Robert Z. Alexander (American 
Automobile Ins. Co.). 


Nat'l Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Cos.: The 
following officers were elected at the an- 
nual meeting: John C. Stapel (Farmers 
Mutual Windstorm Co.); vice-president 
John A. Buxton (Federated Mutual Im- 
plement and Hardware Co.); treasurer, 
I. G. Saltmarsh (Indiana Lumbermens 
Mutual) and secretary, Harry P. Cooper, 


Jr. 


National Safety Council: Maj. Gen. 
George Craig Stewart, retired, has been 
appointed general manager. 


Stock Fire Ins. Field Club of Georgia: 
The following officers were elected at the 
annual meeting: president, J. D. Ambrose 
(Northern of London), Atlanta; vice- 
president, Joseph R. Mangan (American 
of Newark), Macon; secretary, Sam E, 
Taylor (Seibels, Bruce & Co.), Atlanta 
and treasurer, Hoyt G. Voyles (America 
Fore), Atlanta. 


Surety Ass'n of America: Warren N. 
Gaffney has been elected general man- 
ager. Mr. Gaffney was recently connected 
with the Nat’l Ass’n of Ins. Commis- 
sioners. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULA , Etc., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF 
BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, FIRE AND CASUALTY 
EDITION, published monthly at Rensselaer, N. Y., 
for October |, 1954. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur 
Snyder, who having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the business 
manager of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, FIRE AND 
CASUALTY EDITION, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management and 
circulation of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
ager, respectively are: Publisher, Alfred M. Best 
Co., Inc., Executive Offices, 75 Fulton St., New 
York, N. Y.: Editor-in-Chief, Alfred M. Best; 
Managing Editor, Chester M. Kellogg; Business 
Manager, Arthur Snyder, all of 75 Fulton St., 
New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; and that 
the owners of 1% or more of the stock are: Mrs. 
Annie V. Ammermuller, 235 West 102nd Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Mildred 8. Baird, 86 Prospect 
Avenue, Montclair, N. J.; Alfred M. Best, 75 
Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; Randolph C. 
Betts, Montreal, Canada; Clem & Company, 
Boston, Mass.; Dora H. Cox, 70 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; Crum & Forster, 110 William Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Flitcraft, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Gospel Foundation of California, 
Hollywood 46, Cal.; Kellogg & Company, West- 
field, N. J.; Alice L. Kellogg, 615 Tremont Avenue, 
Westfield, N. J.; Chester B. Kellogg, 603 Tremont 
Avenue, Westfield, N. J.; Chester M. Eameoy. 
615 Tremont Avenue, Westfield, N. J.; Frank J. 
and Eleanor Matre, 6167 No. Moody Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.; John McElraevy, Jr., 75 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Merit Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Raymond T, Smith, 10 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Raymond T. 
Smith, Golf, Ill.; Vance C. Smith, 20 No. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill.; Arthur Snyder, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Kathryn Snyder, Garden 
City, N. Y.; William E. Whitney, 139 Clifton 
Street, Belmont, Mass. 

3, That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding | per 
cent or more of total amounts of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secu- 
rities holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant's full Toowt- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees hold stock and securities 
in a —— other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association or corporation 
has an interest, direct or indirect, In the said 
fog bonds or other securities than as so stated 

y him. 


ARTHUR SNYDER, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of September, 1954. 
ELIZABETH BRENNER 
Notary Public, State of New York 
Qualified in Kings County 
N 4-040 


°. 77) 
Certificates filed with New York & Kings 
Reg. Offices & N. Y. Co. Clerk Office 
Term expires March 30, 1955 





NEW COMMISSIONER 


GOVERNOR THORNTON OF COLO- 
RADO has named Sam N. Berry in- 
surance commissioner on a provi- 
sional basis to succeed Luke J. 
Kavanaugh, who retired as of Oc- 
tober 1. He will fill the post until 
the Colorado Civil Service Commis- 


sion selects a permanent occupant 
through competitive examination. 
Mr. Berry, who is Colorado general 
agent for the Provident Life and 
Accident Insurance Company and 
Denver local agent for the America 
Fore group, Trinity Insurance Com- 
pany and Connecticut Indemnity, 
will sell his agency. 
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ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


To Write Fire in Three More States 


This company’s filing of fire rates has been approved 
by the insurance departments of New York, South 
Dakota and Vermont. As in other states, the company 
will confine its operations to residential buildings and 
contents. The rates filed average 20% less than Bureau 
rates. 


AUTOMOBILE OWNER'S Association, Inc. 
AUTOMOBILE OWNER'S Safety Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


Warning on Mail Solicitation 


An extensive mail solicitation of registered automobile 
owners in California (including corporations) by the 
Automobile Owner’s Association, Inc., has resulted in 
the issuance of a warning to the California public by 
Insurance Commissioner John R. Maloney. According 
to the Commissioner, “the recent mail solicitation, like 
previous solicitations, attempts to sell a limited form of 
accident policy to ‘careful automobile drivers.’ The mail 
solicitation is obviously sent to all registered automobile 
owners regardless of their accident records or even 
whether they possess drivers’ licenses, and the auto- 
mobile owner himself apparently decides whether he 
qualifies as ‘a careful driver’ merely by signing an appli- 
cation by whose printed terms he certifies that he has not 
had an automobile accident in the past 12 months. This 
time, however, ‘free’ cash prizes are being offered to the 
winners of a drawing among persons who respond to the 
advertisement and who fill in an entry blank by whose 
printed terms the entrant also certifies that he has not 
had an automobile accident in the last 12 months.” 
Neither the Automobile Owner’s Association, Inc., nor 
the Automobile Owner’s Safety Insurance Company 
(which issues the policy) is licensed by the State of 
California warns Commissioner Maloney. 


BOSTON MANUFACTURERS Mutual Fire Insur- 


ance Co., Boston, Massachusetts 


Official Changes 


Otto F. Hauck has retired from active service as vice- 
president and secretary. Mr. Hauck will continue with 
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the company on a temporary basis as assistant to the 
president. F. Winthrop Harvey has been elected secre- 
tary to succeed Mr. Hauck and David G. Cameron has 
been elected assistant vice-president. 


BUNKER HILL Mutual Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Suspended 


The Pennsylvania Insurance Department has sus- 
pended this company from transacting further business 
and referred the matter to the Attorney General for ap- 
propriate action. The department contends that the com- 


pany had substantial financial deficits as of December 
31, 1953. 


CALIFORNIA UNION Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 
Control Acquired 


The Pacific Employers Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, has acquired majority ownership of this com- 
pany through an exchange of one share of its stock for 
three shares of California Union. Benton A. Sifford, 
executive vice president of California Union has become 
associated with the Pacific Employers Group. 


CENTRAL STANDARD Indemnity Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


New A. & H. Carrier 


The organization of this company, 211 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, has now been completed. The company, 
which is affiliated with the Central Standard Life, has a 
capital of $500,000 and surplus of like amount. It will 
write accident and health insurance in Illinois at first and 
later in the other states in which the parent company is 
admitted. Officers of the new company are: President, 
Alfred MacArthur, vice president and general counsel, 
H. A. Pierce, vice president, Thomas J. O’Neil, secre- 
tary, Edward S. MacArthur and treasurer, Clarence W. 
McIntosh. 
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CHUBB & SON 
New York, New York 


New Tenants Policy 


A new policy form, the Tenants Insurance Policy, 
specifically designed for the apartment house tenant, has 
been filed in New York by Chubb & Son. The policy in- 
sures against, among others, the named perils of fire, 
lightning, theft and includes protection against liability 
for bodily injury and property damage as well as medical 
payments. The firm, which manages the Federal, Sea 
and Vigilant Insurance Companies, plans to file the 
policy in other states. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES Insurance Union 


San Francisco, California 
Changes Name 
Effective September 10, 1954 this company changed 


its name to Civil Service Employees Insurance Com- 
pany. 


CONTINENTAL Assurance Company 


CONTINENTAL Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Stock Split Voted 


Both the Continental Casualty and the Continental As- 
surance Companies have voted a two-for-one stock split 


EUREKA 
CASUALTY 


COMPANY 


OFFERING: 


AUTOMOBILE 
(Full Coverage) 


GENERAL LIABILITY 
WORKMENS COMPENSATION 
BURGLARY 

| PLATE GLASS 


Big Enough—to Service Any 
II Risk. 


Small Encugh—To Know Each 
Agent. 


= Philadelphia 4, Penna. 

















effective September 28. This action paved the way for 
the declaration of a special dividend to Continental 
Casualty shareholders of one share of Assurance stock 
for each 100 shares of Continental held. The special 
dividend was paid October 15 to stockholders of record 
October 7. Also a special dividend of 20c per share wifl 
be paid December 2 to Continental Assurance stock- 
holders of record November 18. 


THE FARM BUREAU Mutual Automobile Ins. 
Company, Columbus, Ohio 


New A. & H. Policy 


The Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company has begun issuing its new small-group acci- 
dent and health insurance policy in New York. The 
policy provides a package of seven coverages for busi- 
nesses with ten to twenty-five employees. It does not 
cover on-the-job accidents. 

The coverages are: (1) Accidental death and dis- 
memberment; (2) Loss-of-time insurance; (3) Hos- 
pitalization ; (4) Surgical; (5) In-hospital doctors’ calls ; 
(6) X-ray and laboratory benefits outside hospital and 
(7) Polio. 

The new policy will be introduced in Ohio, West 
Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Delaware, Vermont, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 


Auto Rate Cut 


Collision insurance rates for adult policyholders in 
West Virginia who do not use their cars for business 
purposes have been cut 15%. Rates on cars which are 
used for business purposes or which have drivers under 
25 years old will remain unchanged. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION Group 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Director 


Charles G. Berwind, vice president and director of 
the Berwind-White Coal Mining Company, has been 
elected a director of the Fire Association of Philadelphia 
and the Reliance Insurance Company of Philadelphia to 
fill the unexpired term of J. G. Maconachy, deceased. 
Mr. Berwind is also a director of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Banking and Trusts, Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company and the Berwind Fuel Corporation. 


FIREMEN'S Insurance Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


Increases Dividend Rate 
This company has increased its dividend rate from an 


annual basis of $1.00 a share to $1.10. Dividends are 
paid semi-annually in May and November. 
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GREAT NATIONAL Fire & Casualty Company 
HOME SERVICE Casualty Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


To Merge 


Plans have been announced for the merger of these 
two companies. The Home Service, which was organ- 
ized in March of this year and shortly afterwards re- 
insured the Home Service Lloyds, also of Dallas, will 
be the surviving company. Hubert E. Ross, formerly 
president and general manager and Frank Cain, formerly 
chairman of the board, of the Home Service, will hold 
these respective positions in the merged companies. 


GROUP HEALTH Dental Insurance, Inc. 


GROUP HEALTH Insurance, Inc. 
New York, New York 


Dental Insurance Launched 


The first group contract has been written by Group 
Health Dental Insurance, Inc., the newly organized den- 
tal affiliate of Group Health Insurance, Inc., both of 
New York City. Under the plan, the carrier will pro- 
vide practically every type of dental services to members 
of the independent union of John Wanamaker’s New 
York department stores. Over three thousand, six 
hundred dentists are participating. 


INDUSTRIAL Indemnity Company 


San Francisco, California 


New Auto Policy 


This company has announced a new broad form auto- 
mobile policy for private passenger cars. The premium 
may be paid 50% down and 50% in six months with no 
installment payment charges. It is described by the com- 
pany as modern and simplified (“fewer exclusions, one- 
third fewer words and policy provisions arranged in 
logical understandable order”) with eighteen specific 
coverage improvements. 


INDUSTRIAL MUTUAL insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Named Board Chairman 


Edward H. Williams has been elected chairman of 
the board of this company, one of the Factory Mutual 
Companies. He had been president for the last fifteen 
years and is succeeded in that position by Robert D. 
Culver, formerly first vice president and secretary. 
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UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Casualty 


Home Office 


60 John Street New York City 




















INSURANCE COMPANY of North America 
Group, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Homeowners Policy 


This Group has introduced in New York a new home- 
owners policy, identified as policy “C” effective October 
20. It is an “all physical loss” coverage which follows 
the same pattern as the companies’ “A” and “B” forms 
but which is designed for the homeowner who wants and 
is willing to pay for more than named peril protection 
on his home and personal property. According to the 
companies, rates for most classes have been reduced and 
rules have been simplified and modernized. Also effec- 
tive September 13, the companies have reduced the rates 


applicable to the “A” and “B” homeowners policies. 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY of Texas 


Dallas, Texas 
Changes Title 


Effective September 9, 1954 this company changed 
its title to ICT Insurance Company. 


KEYSTONE MUTUAL Casualty Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Partial Payment 


The Court of Common Pleas of Dauphin County, 
Pennsylvania, on September 29 authorized a first distri- 


{Continued on the next page) 
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KEYSTONE MUTUAL—Continued 


bution of 60% to general creditors of Keystone Mutual 
Casualty Company (dissolved). The distribution, which 
includes payment on account of all allowed general 
claims for losses and return premiums, will amount to 
$3,545,394.70. It is expected that distribution checks 
will be mailed to claimants by December 1, 1954. Where 
claimants have already participated in distributions made 
by ancillary receivers in states other than Pennsylvania 
there will be deducted from the amount to be paid to 
any such claimant, the amount already paid on his claim 
by such receivers. 


MERCHANTS FIRE Insurance Company 


Denver, Colorado 


Capital Increased 


A new stock offering made by this company to its 
stockholders has been completely subscribed and was 
paid in by November 1. The new offering added $100,- 
000 to the capital of the company and $100,000 to its 
surplus. 


NATIONAL Casualty Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


New Director 


John F. Langs has been elected a director of this com- 
pany. Mr. Langs conducts his own law firm in Detroit. 








The Dinkler Plaza 


DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Insurance company officials and agents 
will always find the friendliest of welcomes! 


in Atlanta * The Dinkler Plaza 
___ in Birmingham + The Dinkler Tutwiler 
_ in Montgomery * The Dinkler-Jefferson Davis | 
in New Orleans * The St. Charles 
in Nashville * The Andrew Jackson 


CARLING DINKLER, Pres. 
CARLING DINKLER, JR., V.P. & Gen. Mgr. 














NATIONAL OF HARTFORD Group 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Major Medical Expense Policy 


This group has promulgated a new major medical ex- 
pense policy which it plans to introduce on a country- 
wide basis. The policy contract carries a maximum bene- 
fit of $8,000, regardless of hospital confinement. It can 
be written on a family or individual basis with the option 
of a $500 or $750 deductible subject to a 75% participa- 
tion by the company on all covered expenses above the 
chosen amount of deductible. : 


OFICINAS DE ULTRAMAR, S. A. 


Havana, Cuba 
Trust Fund Established 


An initial trust fund of $375,000 has been established 
in The Marine Midland Trust Company of New York 
by Oficinas de Ultramar, S. A., Havana, underwriting 
managers for a pool of Latin American companies. Ac- 
cording to Enrique Goday, president of Ultramar, the 
amount of the fund represents five times the underwrit- 
ing capacity of the pool under one policy or reinsurance. 


PACIFIC EMPLOYERS Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 
Merit Rating Plan 


This company adopted a new private passenger auto- 
mobile merit rating plan on November 1. On renewal, 
risks on which there has not been a claim for the last 
ten months of the policy’s life will receive a 15% re- 
duction on both the physical damage and liability rates. 
Risks which are classified as 2B, 2C, 2BF, 2CF or as 
fleets will not be eligible for the reduction. 


PEARL ASSURANCE Company, Ltd. 
London, England 


Enters Casualty Field 


This company has announced its intention of writing 
casualty business. Gerald Heath, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Canadian department has been named 


casualty manager. # 


PEERLESS Casualty Company 


Keene, New Hampshire 


Capital Increased 


This company offered its stockholders rights to sub- 
scribe for 170,000 shares of its $5 par value common 
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stock on the basis of one new share for each two shares 
held on October 15, 1954. Subscription price for the 
new stock was $26 per share and warrants expired on 
November 2. A group headed by Kidder, Peabody and 
Co. purchased unsubscribed shares. 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS Mutual! Insur- 


ance Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Increases Policy Dividends 


This company has announced an increased dividend 
scale on policies with expiration dates after December 
31, 1954 in Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina 
and Virginia. 15% will be paid on automobile physical 
damage, fire, theft and collision policies. No dividend 
was declared on automobile collision in 1953. Divi- 
dends will be increased from 15% to 20% on fire and 
allied policies covering dwellings, apartments, household 
and personal property. The rate on use and occupancy, 
rents and profits and all the coverages written on fire 
policies will be increased from 10% to 15%. On similar 
policies applying to lumber and woodworking risks the 
rate will be increased from 10% to 20%. 


PROGRESSIVE Fire Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Writing Casualty Lines 


This company has announced its entry into the 
casualty underwriting field. Mitchell Gwinn, who was 
agency superintendent of Cowan & Mahone, Atlanta, 
will be manager of the newly created casualty depart- 
ment. 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON Group 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Carr Heads Group 


Roy E. Carr has been elected president, George B. 
Salter, executive vice president and Walter Perry, Jr. 
senior vice president of the Providence Washington In- 
surance and Providence Washington Indemnity Com- 
panies. Mr. Carr was named executive vice president of 
the companies in April of this year, at which time Mr. 
Salter was made senior vice president. Mr. Perry has 
been a vice president since 1951. 


SELECTED RISKS Indemnity Company 


Branchville, New Jersey 
Stock Dividend 


This company paid a 12'%9% stock dividend Novem- 
ber 10 to stockholders of record November 8. This ac- 
tion increased the company’s capitalization to $900,000. 
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FIRE and CASUALTY 


Established 1922 
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STATE FARM MUTUAL Automobile Insurance 


Company, Bloomington, Illinois 


Executive Appointment 


T. F. Campbell was elected secretary of this company 
to succeed G. E. Mecherle, who resigned because of ill 
health. Mr. Campbell is also a vice president of the 
company and president of State Farm Fire and Casualty 
Company. Leonard C. Wochner, president of the Ameri- 
can State Bank of Bloomington, was elected to State 
Farm Mutual’s board of directors. 


Lower Auto Rates 


New lower automobile insurance rates were put into 
effect by the company in North Dakota and South 
Dakota on October 11 and in California, Minnesota, 
Montana, Pennsylvania and the District of Columbia on 
October 18. 


STONEWALL Insurance Company 
Mobile, Alabama 


Increasing Capital 


This company has announced it will issue 5,000 
additional shares of $20 par value stock at $40 per 
share. This will increase capital by $100,000 and add 
$100,000 to surplus. 


(Continued on the next page) 





TEXAS MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Beaumont, Texas 
Non-Assessability Upheld 


By refusing a writ of error, the Supreme Court of 
Texas has refused to upset the judgment of the Court of 
Civil Appeals in this company’s case. The Appeals 
Court refused to permit the assessment in receivership 
proceeding of holders of insurance 
policies. The Supreme Court did not give a written 
opinion and its action cannot be considered an endorse- 
ment of the lower court’s stand but only that it found 
no reversible error. 


non-assessable 


UNDERWRITERS AT LLOYD'S 
London, England 


Discovery Basis 


has been made 


bankers blanket bonds on a “ 


Coverage holders of 
discovery” basis without 
Che effect of the amend- 
ment will be to grant coverage to an insured against 
losses discovered during the bond period no matter when 
they actually occurred for the amount of the existing 
bond instead of for the amount of the bond in force at 
the time the losses occurred. Holders of such bonds will, 
therefore, now be able to convert their blanket bond 
coverage, heretofore on 


available to 


additional premium charge 


a “loss sustained” basis, to a 
“discovery” basis with no increase in rate. 


Cheek 


THESE FACILITIES... 


For producers’ convenience we maintain 
special Underwriting and Service Departments 
which keep in close touch at all times with condi- 
tions affecting Fire, Automobile, Ocean & Inland 
Marine, and all Kindred Lines. 


These Specialized Facilities enable our pro- 
ducers to take care of their clients’ most modern 
insurance needs. Fullest inquiries about and use 
of them are invited. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


UNIVERSAL INDEMNITY Insurance Company 


UNIVERSAL Insurance Company 
Milford, New Jersey 


Merged 


The Universal Indemnity Insurance Company has 
been merged with its parent organization, the Universal 
Insurance Company, effective September 30, 1954. Cap- 
ital of the survivor company is $1,125,000 and surplus 
approximately $2,325,000. It will continue to operate 
under the management of Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc., with 
multiple underwriting powers. 


VALLEY FORGE Mutual Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Suspended 


The Pennsylvania Insurance Department has sus- 
pended this company from transacting further business 
and referred the matter to the Attorney General for 
appropriate action. The department contends that the 
company had substantial financial deficits as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1953. 


WESTON Fire & Indemnity Company 
Lubbock, Texas 


To Increase Capital 


This company plans a capital increase of $750,000 
through the sale of 30,000 shares of common stock, ap- 
proximately half of which will be offered to present 
stockholders and the remainder to the public. The com- 
pany was incorporated in October 1953 with capital of 
$200,000 and surplus of like amount. 


ZURICH-AMERICAN Insurance Companies 
Chicago, Illinois 


Auto Merit Plan 


The merit classification plans of the companies for 
automobile bodily injury, property damage, and medical 
payments, and for physical damage coverages have been 
approved in New Jersey effective October 14. The 
plans, which apply to private passenger automobiles, 
may now be used in forty states and the District of 
Columbia. 
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INSURANCE CLAIM DEPARTMENT 


reference works 


RECOMMENDED INSURANCE ATTORNEYS 


(With Digest of Insurance Laws) 


@ Every county seat of 1,000 or more population is represented, on a nation- 
wide basis (including Canada), together with ALL larger cities and hundreds 
of smaller towns. 


@ Prepared in close cooperation with the legal and claim representatives of 
more than 1,000 insurance companies. 


@ Holds a Certificate of Compliance from the Standing Committee on Law Lists 
of the American Bar Association. 


@ Every attorney listed has represented insurance companies and has been care- 
fully and thoroughly investigated. 


© Important features of this work are: the classification of attorneys by those 
branches of insurance law which they are best equipped to handle; extensive 
biographical data, and a verified list of insurance company clients. 


@ The 1954-55 Edition contains an up-to-date and concise digest of the Insur- 
ance Laws of every State and all Canadian Provinces including a Tabular Sec- 
tion covering the following phases of insurance: Automobiles; Financial 
Responsibility Law; Limitation of Time for Commencement of Action; Negli- 
gence and Workmen’s Compensation Law. 


@ The book also contains complete county map of each State and all Canadian 
provinces. 


Directory of 


ADJUSTERS AND INVESTIGATORS 


Prepared in close cooperation with the insurance companies, it presents care- 
fully selected independent adjusters and investigators who have been found to 
be thoroughly capable of handling insurance adjustments and investigations. 


In addition to company recommendations, each adjuster listed has been care- 
fully investigated as to experience, character and local reputation. 
The 1954 Edition of BEST'S DIRECTORY OF ADJUSTERS AND INVESTI- 


GATORS shows classes of business in which each adjuster is most experienced. 





Write for your copies on 

your own letterhead. These 

reference works are available 

to claims officials without PANY. INC. 

cost, as a service of ; ’ c 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38... ¥. 


ATLANTA @® BOSTON ® CHATTANOOGA ® CHICAGO ® CINCINNATI ® DALLAS ® LOS ANGELES ® RICHMOND 
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OWNERSHIP OF ACCOUNTS 


N THE opinion of counsel of 
|: National Association of In- 

surance Brokers (Palmer, Serles, 
Delaney, Shaw & Pomeroy) the re- 
cent Duane Jones Company case 
when added to the general corporate 
law concerning the standard of con- 
duct required of one acting as an 
agent or employee of another, would 
be a strong precedent in any case 
involving similar facts in the insur- 
ance brokerage field. The counsel’s 
memorandum on the case follows. 


“Briefly, the case held certain ex- 
employees of an advertising agency 
liable to their former employer for 
the damages which they caused by 
stealing away accounts which right- 
fully belonged to the employer. Al- 
though the suit involved an unusual 
fact situation which arose in an ad- 
vertising agency, the decision would 
undoubtedly be a strong precedent 
should a similar situation arise in an 
insurance brokerage firm. Accord- 
ingly, we believe the case will be of 
interest to the members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

“The Duane Jones advertising 
agency, the plaintiff, was formed in 
1942 by Duane Jones, an experienced 
advertising man. From the time of 
its formation, Jones was the domi- 
nant personality and policy maker of 
the company. The agency’s income 
was derived from commissions paid 
to it in the amount of 15% of the 
sum spent by its customers with ad- 
vertising media. The agency re- 
ferred each of its customers to one 
or more “account executives” who 
worked in close cooperation with the 
customer and were directly responsi- 
ble for the handling of the account. 

“The plaintiff-agency introduced 
evidence establishing that : 


1. On June 28, 1951, the individual 
defendants, employees (primarily ac- 
count executives) of the plaintiff- 
agency met and agreed to take over 
the business of the agency, either by 
purchase of the controlling interest 
in the agency or by resignation en 
masse and the formation of a new 
agency. 


2. At that meeting, it was proposed 
that the employees attending, con- 
tact the plaintiff’s customers whose 
advertising accounts they serviced as 
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account executives of the agency, 
with reference to prospective control 
of plaintiff's business by them. 

3. On July 3, 1951, the defendant 
employees offered to purchase con- 
trolling interest in the agency from 
Duane Jones at a fixed price, and 
stated that if the offer was not ac- 
cepted, they would resign and that 
the agency’s customers had been 
‘presold’ on the proposed action. 

4. A day or two after termination 
of unsuccessful negotiations for pur- 
chase of controlling interest in the 
agency, the defendant employees who 
were officers and directors submitted 
resignations to the plaintiff's agency, 
all (save one) of which resignations 
were received by the plaintiff on the 
same day and were in substantially 
identical form. 

5. Three of the former employees 
immediately commenced negotia- 
tions leading to the incorporation on 
August 23, 1951 of a rival advertis- 
ing agency which commenced opera- 
tions on September 10th. 

6. At the time it commenced opera- 
tions, this new agency had as its 
customers nine accounts formerly 
serviced by the plaintiff and em- 
ployed more than 50% of plaintiff's 
personnel. 

7. The accounts and personnel were 
acquired through solicitation by, or 
at the direction of, the individual de- 
fendants, prior to or during the pe- 
riod when they were completing 
their duties as employees of the 
plaintiff, 

8. Finally, the plaintiff proved that 
the rival agency was formed, and the 
accounts and personnel were solic- 
ited, without disclosure of such ac- 
tivities to the plaintiff. 


“One of the points made by the 
defendant-employees was that the 
plaintiff could not sue for loss of 
clients because the agency did not 
have formal contracts with said 
clients. The Court of Appeals held 
that formal contractual relations 
were not necessary: ‘An injury to 
a person’s business by procuring 
others not to deal with him or by 
getting away his customers, if un- 
lawful means are employed, such as 
fraud or intimidation, or if done 
without justifiable cause is an action- 
able wrong.’ 

“On the entire case, the Court of 
Appeals stated, ‘The inferences rea- 


sonably to be drawn from the record 
justify the conclusion . . . that the 
individual defendant-appellants while 
employees of plaintiff-corporation, 
determined upon a course of conduct 
which, when subsequently carried 
out resulted in benefit to themselves 
through destruction of plaintiff's 
business, in violation of the fiduciary 
duties of good faith and fair dealing 
imposed on defendants by their close 
relationship with plaintiff-corpora- 
tion.’ Judgment for damages in a 
sizeable amount was rendered in 
favor of the plaintiff and against the 
defendants. 

“In our opinion the Duane Jones 
Company case when added to the 
general corporate law concerning the 
standard of conduct required of one 
acting as an agent or employee of 
another, would be a strong precedent 
in any case involving similar facts in 
the insurance brokerage field. 

“Tt should be noted, however, that 
the case does not pass upon whether 
an employee may, while still em- 
ployed, solicit for his own benefit 
customers who were originally 
brought to the employer-firm by him, 
either when he (the employee) was 
first hired or at some time during the 
period of his employeement. This 
question has never been adequately 
passed upon by the New York 
courts. 

“A question closely connected 
with those considered above is 
whether, after the termination of the 
employment relationship, a man may 
solicit the customers of his former 
employer without liability. In the ab- 
sence of a written contract to the 
contrary or the existence of fraud, 
existing cases indicate that such 
solicitation is proper.” 


PACKAGE POLICIES FILED 


Homeowners’ poticies A and B 
have been promulgated in California 
by the Transportation Insurance 
Rating Bureau and filings made in 
about twenty additional _ states. 
These are package policies including 
protection against loss from fire, 
the extended coverage hazards, the 
additional extended coverage haz- 
ards, comprehensive personal liabil- 
itv, medical pavments coverage and 
theft coverage for an indivisible pre- 
mium. 
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Insurance Almanac—1954 Edition 


This is the second volume of the 
1954 edition of an annual publication 
containing facts and statistics on in- 
surance. Volume 1, “Who’s Who 
In Insurance” was published earlier 
this year. 

The second volume which is the 
42nd annual edition is a reference 
book of factual and statistical infor- 
mation on all branches of insurance. 
The company section gives the of- 
ficers, directors, coverages and ter- 
ritory of all types of companies and 
financial statement figures in tabular 
form. Other sections cover the State 
Insurance Departments, all types of 
insurance organizations, agents and 
brokers, adjusters, actuaries, insur- 
ance management groups, new com- 
panies organized, name changes, 
companies retired, brokers’ regula- 
tory laws, resident agents’ laws, 
workmen’s compensation officials, 
legislative sessions, insurance defini- 
tions, and insurance journals, all 
indexed for ready reference. 

1,248 pages. Published by the 
Underwriter Printing and Publish- 
ing Company, 116 John Street, New 
York 38, N. Y. The cost of each 
volume of the Insurance Almanac 
is $5.00. If both volumes are pur- 
chased together the total cost is 
$8.00. 


Accident Facts 


The 1954 edition of this statistical 
year book contains facts and figures 
on all types of accidents; industrial, 
traffic, home, farm and school. 

Twenty pages are devoted exclu- 
sively to occupational accidents and 
provide the factual background 
necessary to give direction to an 
industrial safety program. Most 
common source of injuries, part of 
body most frequently injured, off- 
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publications 


the-job accident problems, unsafe 
acts and unsafe conditions contribut- 
ing to permanent impairments and 
deaths, and other topics are included. 

The book is an invaluable source 
of ideas and data for making 
speeches, writing articles, preparing 
reports and planning safety cam- 
paigns. 

96 pages; $.75 per copy, less per 
quantities. Published by the National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Let's Take The Mystery Out of Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance 


This booklet, first attempts to take 
some of the mystery out of this type 
of coverage and secondly to demon- 
strate that it is easy to sell. The 
material is based on five business 
interruption seminars conducted by 
experts on the subject in various 
Texas cities during 1952-53. 

The contents are divided into 
three sections: (1)—What the busi- 
ness interruption contract covers; 
(2)—Adjusting business interrup- 
tion losses and (3)—How to sell 
business interruption. 

52 pages; single copies available 
without charge. 2 to 10 copies $.35 
each—11 to 50 copies $.30 each— 
larger quantities at correspondingly 
lower prices. Available from the 
Public Relations Department, Texas 
Insurance Advisory Association, 
P.O. Box 15, Austin 61, Texas. 


Shock Loss Coverage by Jaroslav 
Tuma 


This is the second part of the 
Excess of Loss Studies made by 
Mr. Tuma, a well known reinsurance 
theoretician and manager of the 
First Bohemian Reinsurance Bank. 
The book covers the underlying 
portfolio, the analysis of excess 
losses, stabilization, identification of 
excess losses, rating, method of 
cover, scope of the cover, conditions 
and clauses and conclusion. 

100 pages ; $5.00 per copy. Avail- 
able through the New Reinsurance 
Company, P. O. Box Rive, Geneva. 


Flammable Liquid Trade Name Index 


The flash points of more than 
2,400 flammable liquid trade name 
products have been compiled and 
published in this booklet. 

Since the flash point of a liquid 
is a good indication of its relative 
flammability, the new listing is aimed 
at assisting in the safe storage and 
use of flammable liquids. In addi- 
tion to the flash point, the index 
identifies each product as to its 
principal uses, manufacturer and the 
compilers source of information 
about the product. 

82 pages; $1.25 per copy with 
discounts for quantity purchases. 
Published by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. 





$4.00 per copy 





the FLITCRAFT COMPEND 


The top sales tool for fire and casualty agents writing life insurance. 
Gives premium rates and dividend scales for companies writing 98°/, 


of all life business in force. Easy to use! 


FLITCRAFT + INC., 75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
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4 COMPLETE INDEX )_ 


LAST SIX 


EDITORIALS 


Ritjers? Commer, The {mmOMtRly) «...kcccccdsedccsosssesicscs Nov. 
Insurance Groups 

Insurance Investments 

Mid-Year Estimated Per Share Earnings 

ee eB ee!” rrr errr rrr Aug. 
Reciprocal Underwriting By Lines 

Semi-Annual Experience—Mutual Companies 

Semi-Annual Experience—Stock 

Stock Underwriting By Lines 

What’s in the Future? 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Accidents and Progress—J. Dewey Dorsett June 8 
Behind the Losses (monthly) birien n ic ag eames miele aa eee ee Nov. 
Business Interruption Insurance—Leo ‘BE. Kietzman ........ 
Cost of Carelessness, The—J. ry wey Dorsett 

Insurance Conference—A. M. 
Loss Control (monthly) = 
National Board Activities—J. 
New York Safety Responsibility Act—Victor Veness 
Personal Hazard, The—John A. Burton 

Possible Moral Hazard—Dr. Richard C. 
Producers and Adjusters—Warshower 
Room for Initiative—R. B. Gallagher 


We ndell Sether 


Steinmetz 
and Grantham 


LEGAL & CLAIMS 


Actual Cash Value—P. A. Bienvenu 

Adjusters and the Companies—Warshower 
Confession of Theft, A—H. Gayle Weller 
Judge Says, The—R. M. MacArthur (monthly) 
legality of Trade Associations—Hon,. Albert A. Carretta ....July § 
Legal Spotlight, The (monthly) Nov. 103 
Loss Logic (monthly) .. . 91 
More Adequate Award, The—H. Beale Rollins Sept. 29 
Psychological Approach, A— Henry W. Nichols 
What the Law Expects—John F. Neville 

Who Is the Insured ?—Norman FE. Risjord-June M. Nov. 


4{ustin.. 103 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Accident & Health Developments (monthly) ................ Nov. 33 
By Appointment—George U. Johnson 

Class vs Risk Underwriting—Z. N. l/iarriman 

Coinsurance in Social Insurance—S. G 

Competition—S. Alerander Bell 

Extended Coverage, Progress of—F. A. Greenwood 
Inatitutional Investing—Fred H. Merrill 

Major Medical Expense—Morton D. i 

Non-Cancellable Trends and Outlook—Richard H. Morse .... 
Philosophy of Health Insurance—Jarvis Farley 

Progress of Extended Covernage—F. A. Greenwood 

Right of Discontinuance, The—J. F. Follmann, Jr. 
Tomorrow’s Management—Guy Fergason 

Treatment of Industria! Noise, The—Henry D. § 

Two Men—Bruno C. Vitt 

Uninsured Motorist—Henry S. Moser 

What's Ahead—James M. Cahill .. 


Workmen’s Compensation Picture—Gardner V. 


OFFICE METHODS 


Accident & Health Statistics—Ben J. Helphand 

Annual Statement, The—/Joseph R. Glennon 

Around the Office—Guy Fergason (monthly) 

Better Client Service 

Booklet (monthly) 

Central Dictation : Anderson 

Centralized HWiring—Frank J. Canfield 

Examination of Companies—William J. Davey 

Faster Claim Adjustment 

How to Allocate Time—Guy Fergason 

How to be Objective—Guy Fergason 

How to Delegate Duties—Guy Fergason 

How to Simplify the Work—Guy Fergason 

How to Sit—/7. Ren Williams, Jr. 

How to Supervise—Guy Ferqason 

How to Train Emploveer—Guy Ferqason 

The Interests of Accountants—R. W 

Microfilm Predictions 

Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) ovile wie 
New Flectronic Machine .. eek ead euisccks cae coe ee 
Office Equipment Directory (monthly) > 
Poliey Printing and Processing—Ralph C. Graves 

Too Simnle?—Pohert R. Savace 

Underwriting Results—L. 1. 
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MONTHS 


Univae Programming—George W. Boyd 
Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow—Frank L., 


SALES & EDUCATION 


Ask Them to Buy—Now 
Ben Franklin, Super Salesman—H, Stuert Daniels 
Liggest Sale, The—Herbert H. Kirschner 
Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn (monthly) 
C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers—A merican Institute 
Part I—Insurance Principles and Practices May 33, June 89 
Part II—Insurance Principles and Practices ....July 74, Aug. 33 
Part I1I—General Education Sept. 103, ba 121 
Part IV—Law 
Drummer for Disaster—Dart Smith 
Homeowner's Policy, The—ernard J. Daenzer 
Ideas That Sell—P. W. Stade 
Improvements and Retterments—D. N. 
Inventory Your Selling Habits—Charles L. Lapp, 
Knock on Every Door—Norma V. Backster 
Nationwide Marine Definition—P. 8. ] 
Package Policies—Lester S. Harvey 
Quiz of the Month 
Bonding (Fidelity) 
Casualty 
Casualty (Claims) 
Fire (Contracts) 
Fundamentals of Ins. and Suretyship 
Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) 
Sell Fidelity and Surety—Robert M. Hoenisch 
Selling Parade, The gy B. Roth 
Selling Tips from the Home Office (monthly) 
Services of a Producer—Aler Goldberger 
The New Look—F. F. Alexander 
Time Element Coverages—Percy P. Lynch 
Underwriting Judgment—Arthur D. Cronin 
Your Best Sales Tool—Raymond Hodges 


June 109 
Sept. 89 


. 15 


Varney 
PRE. .cc5ae 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Best’s Stock Index 

Building Cost Index 

Company Developments 

Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses, Monthly 

Home Office and Field Appointme nts 

Insurance Stock Quotation (monthly) 

Motor Vehicle Deaths “es 

a fe re ee irre res ot (ee Nov. 
Reports on Companies jih-0i054Se'e as hs hob aeews a uen ee Nov, 


Automobile 
Ga., : 
Ariz. Calif., Idaho, Me., 

Wash., W. Va., Alaska 
Conn., Delaware, D. of C., 
Ohio, Oregon, Puerto Rico 

| Pe ae ee — 
Fla., Ky., Miss., 
Towa, Mass., are. 
New Hampshire 
Ala., Fla., Ind., 
Ga., Mass. 

Extended Coverage 
Louisiana, Texas 


Mont., } 


New Jersey, 


Ga.. Idaho, Utah, Wash., W. Va. 
Liability other than Auto 
Ariz., Ark., Calif., Colo., Conn., Ga., 
Kans., Ky., La., Me., Md., Mass., 
Mont., Nev., N. J., N. M., N. Y., 
Utah, Vt., Va., Wisc., D. of C., 
Fla., Kansas, Mass., Minn., 
Fla., Washington 
Kansas, 
Ind., Miss., ; ‘ 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Calif., ae} York, Penna. 


Idaho, Iowa, TIl., 
Mich., Minn. Mo.. 

Ore. Penna., Ss. C., Texas, 

Alaska 

Penna., Wyo. .. 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM MAY, 1954) 


All American Casualty Co., Chicago 
(New President) . -»-May 127 
(Enters Hospitalization Field) ..Aug. 107 
Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie 
Canes WOE Cn cdcccccnconc May 127 
(Fire Filing Approved) June 131 
(Filings Approved) July 115 
(Auto Rates Reduced in Calif.) ..Aug. 107 
(Fire Filing Approved in Ky.) ---Aug. 107 
(Auto Rate Revision) . 121 
(Fire Filings Approved) ) . 121 
(Fire Filings) ‘t. 131 
(Auto Rates) *t. 131 
(Union Vote) t. 131 
(To Write Fire in 3 More States) .Nov. 135 
America Fore Group, New York 
(Promotions) : . 107 
American Automobile Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Stock Dividend Declared) y 115 
(Stock Dividend Approved) . f . 107 
American Casualty Co., Reading 
(New Vice President) Aug. 107 
American Equity Insurance Group, — 
(New Secretary) Aug. 108 
(New Director) Sept. 121 
American Fire and Casualty, Orlando 
(Votes Stock Split) June 131 
American Independent Reinsurance, Orlando 
(New Reinsurer) June 131 
American Insurance Company, Newark 
(Advanced to Secretary) Oct. 131 
American Liberty Ins. Co., Birmingham 
(Smith, V. P. and Treasurer) ...July 115 
American Mercury, Washington, D. C. 
(To Increase Capital) ..........Sept. 121 
American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Six Month Policy Program) ” Aug. 110 
American Surety Co., New York 
(F. W. Lafrantz Deceased) . 108 
American Trans. Ins. Co., Kansas City 
re SNEED: ce cvcdieedssvece Sept. 121 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul 
(Executive Changes) ............ May 127 
Associated Reciprocal Exchs., Portchester 
(New Advisory Comm. Member) . . May 127 
Atlantic Mutual Group, New York 
(New Trustees and Directors) ....Oct. 131 
Automobile Owner’s Assn., Inc., Kansas City 
(Warning on Mail Solicitation) ..Nov. 135 
Automobile Owners Safety, Kansas € ity 
(Warns of Unlicensed Carriers) ..May 127 
(Warning on Mail Solicitation) ..Nov. 135 


Boston Insurance, Boston 
(Named Man of the Year) 
(New Company Planned) 
Boston Mfrs. Mutual Fire, Boston 
(Official Changes) 
Bunker Hill Mutual, 
(Suspended) 


June 131 
July 115 


Philadelphia 


California Union, San Francisco 
(ComtrOl ACEBIFOE) 2. cccccccccins N 
Camden Fire, Camden 
So rrr reer May 144 
Canadian Fire Ins. Co., Winnipeg, Canada 
(New Director) Oct. 131 
Canadian Indemnity Co., g, Canada 
(New Director) Oct. 131 
Car and General Ins. Corp., Ltd., New York 
(Withdraws from Massachusetts) . Aug. 108 
Casualty Underwriters, Inc., St. Paul 
(Enters Fire Field) 
Central Standard Ins. Co., 
(Purchased) 
Central Standard Indemnity, 
(New A & H Carrier) 
Chicago Casualty Insurers, Chicago 
| eee Sept. 121 
CCAD BEOUED nina cane scctcdens Sept. 121 
Chubb & Son, New York 
(New Tenants ow ere errr Nov. 136 
Civil Service Employees Insurance Union, 
San Francisco 
(Changes I aie o one cn caddcan Nov. 136 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 
(Stock Split Voted) Nov. 136 
Commercial Benefit Ins. Co., Phoenix 
(Revises Charter) 
Commercial Security Ins. Co., Houston 
(Restrained) ...Aug. 108 
Commercial Union Group, New York 
(Assistant U. S. Manager) ...... May 127 
Consolidated Insurance Company, Columbia 
(New Company) .. May 127 
Continental aseaity, Chicago 
GEO EMUOCUEDD ce ccccactedcscccs May 128 
RE UE ob oe ce ents eaeinlind y Sept. 122 
(To Write Par. Fire Policies) ...Qet. 121 
(Stock Split Voted) ............. Nov. 136 
Crum & Forster Group, New York 
(Inland Marine Department) . Sept. 122 


Chicago 


Dallas Fire and Casualty Ins. 
(New Company) 

DeSoto Fire Insurance Co., 
(New Carrier) ... 


Co., Dallas 
NV a 


Aug. 108 


~ Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas City 
ew Reciprocal) Aug 


For November, 1954 


Eastern Fire and Cas. Ins, Co., Greenville 
(New Company) May 128 

Kastern Lusurunce Company, Charlotte 
(Vurchased) Sept. 122 

Employer's Group Associates, Boston 
(New Trustee and Director) -Sept. 122 

The Employers’ Liab. As. Corp., Ltd., oston 
(Buys Halifax) ‘Aug. 1u9 

Employers’ Mutual Liab. Ins. Co., Wausau 
(increases Auto Dividend) Sept. 123 

Erie Lusurance, New ork 
(New Specialty Carrier) June 131 

Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia 
(New Officers) 

(’urchased by Fire Association) ..Uct. 131 

Excelsior Lusurance, Syracuse 
(Appointments) 

Farm Bureau Mutual Auto., asi 2 
(New A & H Policy) . 136 
(Auto Rate Cut) ahlebe moe 136 

Farmers Mutual! tail ins. Cu., Ves Muines 
(Unsat. Judgm. Kndorsm. App.) .Sept. 123 


Sept. 123 


Fire Association, Philadelphia 
(New Director) Sept. 123 
(New Director) ......ccccsecceses NOV. 136 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, San Francisco 
(To Issue Partie. Contracts) .June 132 
Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 
(Increases Dividend Rate) ....... Nov. 136 
General American Casualty Co., 
(Named Executive Head) 
(Suspends Certificate) 
(Receivership Ordered) 
General Fire and Casualty, New York 
(New Vice President) June 132 
General Reinsurance, New 
CR. TEED  centccceactege cvks May 128 
(Stock Dividend Declared) July 115 
Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls 
(Dir. of Cas. Underwrit.) . . 123 
Great National Fire & Casualty, 
(To Merge) 
Group Health Dental Ins., Inc., wees” York 
(Dental Insurance Launched) ....Nov. 137 
Group Health Insurance, Inc., New ‘York 
(Dental Insurance Launched) ~e--Nov. 137 


San Antonio 


Halifax Insurance, Halifax 
(To Domesticate Carrier) 
Hawkeye-Security Group, 
(New Specialty Carrier) 
Hearthstone Insurance Co., 
(Calif. Charges Dismissed) Oct. 131 
Home Insurance, New York 
Gee PUSNNED Nocvcdnedecceceds May 128 
(Executive Promotions) 
Home Service Casualty Insurance, 
(To Merge) 
Ifudson Insurance Co. 
(New Chairman) 
(Joins Group) 


June 132 
Des Moines 
June 132 


Dallas 


New York 


Industrial Indemnity, 
(New Auto Poliev) 
Industrial Mutual Insurance, 
(Named Board Chairman) 
Illinois 
(New 


San Francisco_ 


Boston 
PETE Nov. 137 
Automobile Insurance Co., Chicago 
EEE. eb s0-00i.0cendencndes Sept. 121 
Income Indemnity Insurance Co., Rockford 
(New Company) May 129 
(Vice President and Actuary) ..Sept. 124 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual, Indianapolis 
(New Director) sept. 124 
Industrial Indemnity Co., San Francisco 
(Claudon, Vice President) .......May 129 
(New Auto Policy) < 
Insurance Co, of N. A., Philadelphia 
(Rate Action) June 132 
(New Rroad Policy Filed) July 116 
(Upheld in Department Tearing) .Oet. 132 
Ins. Co. of No. Amer. Group, Philadelphia 
(New Homeowner's Policy) N 
Insurance Co. of Oregon, Portland 
(New Company) 
Insurance Co. of Texas, 
(Changes Title) 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., 
(Official Changes) 
Interstate Indemnity Co., 
(Unsat. Judgm. 
(Unsat. Judgm. 


Dallas 


Nov. 137 
Cedar Rapids 

July 116 
Los Angeles 
overage) 


Endorsm.) Oct. 132 


Keystone Mutual Casualty Co., vier 4 
(Liquidation Report) 
(Partial Payment) . 1387 


Liberty Bell Mut. Ins. Co., Philadelphia 
(Suspended) Aug. 110 
Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Compromise Settlement) . 132 
(New Director) Oct. 132 
Lloyds of Great State, Galveston 
(Receivership) May 129 
Lloyds of North America, Houston 
(Restrained) 132 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., ae 
(Broadens Polio Policies) May 129 
(Six Month Policy Program) - Aug. 110 
Lumber Mutual Cas, Ins, Co., 0 NY; 
(Executive Appointments) ...... a. 129 


Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Boston 
{Enters Auto Liability Field) ...Sept. 124 

Merchants Fire Insurance, Denver _ 
(Capital Increased) Nov. 138 


Mich. Millers Mutual Ins. Co., 
(New Director) os 
(Shortens Name) Sept. 124 

Mich. Millers Mutual Ins. Co., Lansing 
(New Title) . 124 

Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 
(New Directors) 

Motorists Mutuai Insurance, 
(Unsatistied Judgment Policy) 


Lansing 
July 117 


geteosere 
..JdJune 133 


National Casualty Co., Detroit : ; 
(New Director) yr. 138 
National Fire lus, Co. of Hartford, Martterd 
(New Director) ° 
National of Hartford Group, 
(Major Medical Expense Policy) ..Nov. 138 
Nativnal Surety, New Lork 
(Kecapitalization) July 116 
(Enters Fire Field) . 124 
National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 
(99% Subscribed) 
National Union Group, 
(New Secretary) 
New Amsterdam Casualty 
(Enters Marine Field) 
New Zealand Group, San Francisco 
(New U. 8S. Manager) 
Nordisk Reinsurance, Copenhagen 
(Foreign Keinsurer Licensed) 
The Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., 
(New Deputy lL. 8. Manager) 
Northwest Cusualty Co., Seattle 
(New Chairman) 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn., 
(New Chairman) 


Hartford 


Pittsburgh 


, New my, 
July 117 


June 133 
New York 
.May 130 


June 133 


Old Colony Insurance, Boston 
(Named Man of the Year) 
(New Company Planned) ous July 115 

Oficinas de Ultramar, 38.A., Havana, Cuba 
(Trust Fund Established) N 138 

Pacific Employers Insurance, Los Angeles 
(Merit Rating Plan) Nov. 138 


Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Unsat. Judgm. Coverage) ......July 117 
Pacitic National Fire Insurance Co., 
San Francisco 
(New Director) Mas 130 
(Official Changes) 124 

Pan American Casualty Co., iiciaieen 
(Vote Stock Dividend) es 124 

Pearl-American Group, N 
(New Director) 

Pear! Assurance Co., Ltd., 
(New U. 8. Manager) 
(Enters Casualty Field) 

Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, 

(Capital Increased) 

Pennsylvania Lumbermens, I’hilade iphl a 
(Named Board Chairman) June 133 
(Increases Policy Dividends) ....Nov. 139 

Philadelphia Contributionship for the In- 

surance of Hlouses from Loss by Fire, 
Philadelphia 
(Extends Fire Coverage) ........ May 131 

Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Stock Dividend Recommended) 
(Stock Dividend) 

Pilot Insurance Co., Toronto 
(New Director and Treasurer) 

Pioneer Mutual Compensation, 
(Ordered Liquidated) June 133 

Progressive Fire Insurance, Atlanta 
(Writing Casualty Lines) Nov. 139 

Providence Washington Group, Providence 
(Executive Changes) ae ay eee May 131 
(Managerial Policies) d >» 134 
(Carr Heads Group) ...........-. Nov. 139 

Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
(Step Rate Premium I’ ee an Aug. 111 

Prudential Ins. Co. of Great Britain 
(New Chairman) 

(Joins Group) 


June 131 


New York, 


New York 
N 


July 117 
Cadacetieda@kace ae 


. Sept. 126 
Albuquerque 


Queen City Insurance, Sioux Falls 
(New Auto Policy) ..............May 131 


Reciprocal Managers, Inc., 
(New Treasurer) 
Reinsurance Group, New York 
(Coleman, Advanced) ............ May 132 
Rhode Island Insurance Co., Providence 
(Creditors to Receive Payment) ..May 132 
(Receivership Aftermath) Aug. 111 


Port Chester 
July 117 


Saskatchewan Guarantee & Fidelity, Regina 
(Opposes License) May 132 
(Expanding Operations) 133 

Secured Casualty Ins. Co., 
(Merger Effected) July 117 

Selected Risks Indemnity, Branchville, N. J. 
(Stock Dividend) Nov. 139 

Secured Fire & Marine Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(Merger Effected) July 117 

Skandia Insurance Co., 
(New Chairman) 
(Joins Group) = iaarcatee ec tein Reps 109 


Indi inapolis 


New York 


145 





Standard Accident Insurance Co., 
(Kirk Promoted) 

(Executive Appointments) 

State Farm Companies, 
(President Deceased) 
(Pyrrhic Victory on Rates) 

(Executive Appointments) 

State Farm M. Auto. Ins. Co., Bloomington 
(Auto Rate Reductions) Ss . 126 
(To Appeal Mem. Fee Plan) ....Oct. 133 
(Auto Rate Cuts) °t. 133 
(Executive Appointment) ........ Nov. 139 
(Lower Auto Rates) Nov. 139 

Stonewall Insurance Co., Mobile 
(Increasing Capital) ............. Nov. 139 


Detroit 
Aug. 111 
Sept. 126 
Bloomington 


(Discovery Basis) 


Texas Mutual Insurance Co., 
(Policy Assess. Case Decided) ..June 134 
(Non-Assess. Decision Appealed).Aug. 112 
(Non-assessability Upheld) .Nov. 140 


Beaumont 


(Merged) ..... 


Eile 


Trans- Pacific ‘preeee: pioreeal 
(New Name) ..... 

Truckmen’s Insurance, | 
(In Process of Geanaigations 
(To Specialize in Truck. Cover.). ‘ 


Underwriters at Lloyd’s 
(Premiums & Claims, Year 1953). 9 


United Medical Service, Inc., 
(New Chairman of the Board) 

United Pacific Ins. Co., 
(To Enter Fire Ins. 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 
(Canadian Vice President) 

Universal Group, Milford 
(Executive Appointments) 

Universal Indemnity Insurance Co., 
(Executive Appointments) 


Business ) 


iahies Ved Gedeee Nov. 140 


Unicouass, Insurance Co., Milford, xu J. 
‘. ooeeeNov. 140 
vats 9 Porge’s Mutual “Insurance, Philadelphia 
(Buspended) cvccccsccccccccceseesNOVs 100 


Virginia Surety Co., Inc., Toledo 
(New President) ........+++++++-Aug, 113 


Western Fire & Indemnity Co., Lubbock 
(To Increase Capital) a 
Western Mutual Insurance Co., Des Moines 

(Unsat. Judgm. Endorsm.) vee duly 119 
Woodmen Accident Co., Lincoln 

(Changes Name) Oct. 133 
Woodmen Accident & Life Co., “Lincoln 

(Changes Name) voseneqceee Aee 


Zurich American Ins. pcre eemgese Chicago 
(Auto Merit Plan) ov. 140 

Zurich Gen. A. & L, Ins. Co., “Ltd, norich 
(Joins Aero Associates) ........Aug. 113 


-May 
Oct. 


New vag 
--May 
Tacoma 

..June 


June eee eeeee 
Mz 32 
Milford 

May 132 


In This Issue 


Affiliated National Hotels, 
Agency Managers Ltd., New 
Agricultural Insurance Co., 
Airkem, Inc., New York, 
Allstate Insurance Co., 
America Fore Insurance Group, New 
American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, 
American-Associated Insurance Cos., St. 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. 
American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, Fla. 
American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fia. 
American Foreign Insurance Ass’n., New York, N. Y. 
American Home Fire Assurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
American Insurance Group, New: ark, N. J. 
American International Underwriters Corp., 
American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago, 
American Reinsurance Group, New York, N. Y 
Amsterdam Co., The, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Art Steel Sales Corp., New York, N 
Atlantic Insurance Co., Dallas, T 
Atlantic Companies, New York, N. Y 
Berkshire Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, Ill. 
Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Wash. 
‘aledonian Insurance Co., Hartford, 
‘apitol Indemnity Insurance Co., 
‘entral Surety & Insurance 
‘entury Insurance Co., Ltd., 
‘hait, Arnold, New York, N. is 

*hubb & Son, New York, N. Y. 

‘imarron Insurance Co., Cimarron, 

obb and Co., James O., Durham, N. 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 
Commercial Union-Ocean Group, New York, Y 
Conover & Co., Chase, Chicago, Ill. .. 
Continental Assurance Co., Chicago, ill. 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, C 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., New 

C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 

Cousins Co., William H., Corpus Christi, 
Cudd & Coan, Inc., Spartanburg, ie. Sow 
Dale & Co., cAd., Montreal, Canada 
Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio 
Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, 
Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dotson Co., H. S., Helena, Mont. 
Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. (Verifax Div.), 
Empire State Insurance Co., W atertown, N. 
Employers Insurance Co. of Alabama, Birmingham, 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 

Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia, 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, 
Fire Association of Philadelp hia, 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. 

First Boston Corp., New 

Foster & Son, J. i, Fort Worth, 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N. Y. 

Fruit Bowl, Inec., Miami, Fla. 

General and Excess Underwriters, Inc., Paterson, of 
General Reinsurance Group, New York, N. Y. + ide’ Front Cover 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. 72 
Granite State Fire Insurance Co., Manchester, N. 

Gulf Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 

Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montreal, 

Hawkeye-Security Insurance Co., Des Moines, 

Hill-Hillman & Co., San Bernardino, 

Hitke & Co., Inc., Kurt, Chicago, 

Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., New York, i aH 

Home Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co. 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, 
Hunter Lyon, Inc., Miami, Fla. . 
Hush-A-Phone Corp., New York, 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., ‘Indianapolis, Ind. 
Industrial Insurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa 

Inland Mutual Insurance Co., Huntington, 

Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ins. Co. State of Pa., New York, N. Y. 

Inter-Ucean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Kansas City Fire & Marine ins. Co,, Kansas City, Mo. 
holob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah 

La Mers Studio, New York, N. 

Leonhart & Co., Inc., eet “Md. ée 

Loyaity Group, Newark, N N. J. 

Mac Gibeny-Grupe, Inc., Chicago, LL, 

Manning & Sons, ‘t. A., Dallas, Texas . 

Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Ruston, La, 

Marine Ottice of America, New York, 

Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, Va. 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Martin & Co., Inc., Roy, New Orieans, La. 

Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Meiling & Bevin / Ltd., Montreal, 
Morris Co., Bert } , Los Angeles, Calif, 
Moyer Agency, a” Rk, Kirk, New Orleans, 

Mutual Beneiit Health & Accident Ass’n., Omaha, Neb. 
National Auto. Dealers Used Car Guide Co., Washington, D. C, 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio .... 

National of Harttord Group, Hartford, Conn. 

National Union Insurance Cos., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

New Hampshire Fire Ins, Co., Manchester, N. 

Nordisk keinsurance Co., Ltd., New York f 

North British & Mercantile Group, New York, } 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass’n., Seattle, Wash. 
Occidental Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, ee 

Pacifie Coast Fire Ins, Co., New York, 

Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., en y Calif. 
Pan American Casualty Co., Houston, Texas 

Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Pearl American Group, New York, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Ins, Co., 

Pension Planning Co., New York, N. 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group, Hartford, Conn. 
Pittsburgher Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Preterred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, Kansas 
Providence Washington Insurance Co., Providence, R, I. 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance’ Co., Chattanooga, 
Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 

Kecordak, Rochester, N. 'Y. 

Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. 

Redmond & Shaughnessy, Ltd., Montreal, ‘Canada 
Reinsurance Agency, Inc., Chicago, lil, 

Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Rimmer & Co., Frank, Dallas, "Texas 

Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. 

Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, New York, N. 

Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 
Scottish-American Group, oe 

Seibels, Bruce & Co., Columbia, 8S. C 

Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chicago, ul. . 

Smith-Corona, Inc., Syracuse, mB. & 
Southwestern Fire & Casualty Ca., 
Springfield Group, Springfield, Mass. 

Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich. 

State Farm Insurance Companies, Bloomington, Ill. 
Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Stewart, Smith (Illinois), Inc., Chicago, ill. 

Sun Insurance Office, Itd., New pS ae ME 
Swiss National Insurance Co., Miami, Fla. 
Tabulating Services, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Traders & General Insurance Co., Dailas, 
Trans-Canada Assurance Agencies, Inc., Montrea L 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, 

United States Casualty Co., New York, 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 

U. S. Underwriters, Inec., Miami, Fla. 

Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, 

Webster Co., F. S. Cambridge, Mass. 

Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls, S. 

Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. 

Willeox & Co., Ine., Albert, N 
Willis, Faber & Co., Montreal, Canada 

Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New Zor, Ne ¥. 
Woodward & Fondil! ler, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis New York, N, Y. 
Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance Co., WwW orcester, Mass, 


Canada 


Tenn. 


: # 
Dallas, 


Can. 
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THE PLUS VAL ES OF REPRESENTING THE NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


No, 21 ir 


CRE ; 


ee 


‘al 


pe bas 
— 


NORTH AMERICA’S UNIQUE BURGLARY CONTRACTS 
point the way to expanding business 


‘The many exclusive forms of burglary coverage, available 
to you only as an Agent of the North America Companies, 
can be important competitive weapons in your program 
to hold and expand your present business. 
No other company writes the Personal ‘Theft Policy, 
with its world-wide coverage, Broad Form Safe Depository 
NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES Policy, the Civic Groups Policy, and Broad Form of Ware- 
lat ali ac houseman’s Liability Policy.* In addition, there are many 
ines nae Seis ab Wieeiti Pinions other important differences in policies developed and 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company offered by the North America Companies to help you meet 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. the need of your clients for better, broader protection. 
PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE¢ These exclusive policies and the unique features of 
Pioneers in Protection—serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest many others, first introduced by North America, are in- 
_- , : cluded in a long list of “Plus Values” that comes from 
representing the North America Companies. Find out 
for yourself how it will pay you to become associated with 
this progressive, pioneering insurance group. Write, sce 
or telephone the Manager of our nearest Service Office. 


*In New York. Tevas and Louisiana, standard forms must be used, according to law. 





